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Takes a Boy Scout “Lumberjack” to give you speed! 


FLASHING, zig-zagging—skimming over the ice! Whipping. 
Weaving. Pivot. Spin! You’ve got to have freedom in every Boys’ sizes—r2 to 18 years 
position to hold your own, whether on the ice or at any outdoor 


winter activity. And you must have protection too. a 
In two distinctive patterns, 


The Boy Scout Lumberjack Shirt was made expressly for the . Gray, Blue and Green Plaid 
Gray, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


outdoor boy. A new kind of winter overjacket, in an attractive 


combination of bright colors. For men—in same patterns 


The Boy Scout Lumberjack Shirt is made of iron-hearted 22- 


Order by collar size. 


24 oz. all wool material, with a double-knitted, snug-fitting 
elastic bottom in colors similar to the jacket itself. The big 
comfortable collar is worn open at the neck V-style or turned up 
against the storm. Adjustable cuffs protect the arms in rough 


going. Each shirt has two pockets with button-down flap. 


It is the real thing and fits in with a real scout’s activity and 





an outdoorman’s atmosphere. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 








One Dial Model 35 illustrated, less tubes and batteries, but with battery cable attached, $70 00. Medel H Speaker, dark brown crystalline finish, $21.00 


It’s built as you would like to build it —with 


ROBABLY you have made a radio 
set. Itworked,too. Great—wasn’t 
it—after you had all the fun of 

putting the parts together—to hear your 
first station come 1n. 

But you have never built a set like 
this one. Nobody has, except Atwater 
Kent. It has only One Dial—and it’s a 
real One Dial. 


You don’t have to fumble with any 
other doodads to get the stations quickly 
and clearly. Just turn this One Dial. Zip 
—there’sastation! Zip 
—there’s another! 
Every station on the 
air within a wide 





Model 32, seven-tube One Dial 
receiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable attached, $140.00 


Model L Speaker, dark 
brown crystalline 
finish, $16.00 


only OnE Dial 


range responds instantly to the touch of 
your fingers on the One Dial. 


Or pick your station—turn the ONE 
Dial with a flick of the wrist—and there 
it is! You don’t have to keep the family 
waiting while you tune in. 


Speed? Why, when two stations 
happen to be broadcasting the same pro- 
gram, you can actually turn from one 
to the other without missing a note of 
the music or a word of the talk. Last 
fall you could follow two football games 
at once—just by shifting from one to 





Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A. Atwater Kent, President 
4798 wissAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


the other in a split second, with the 
One Dial! Do you know of any other 
set that will do this? 

Atwater Kent One Dial operation is 
not only easier and quicker—it will bring 
in more stations than you ever heard 
before. 

The same engineering skill that 
produced the One Dial has improved 
every quality you look for in Radio. 


Tell your parents about Atwater 
Kent One Dial Receivers and Radio 
Speakers. They will 
then know you know 
what’s the real thing 
in Radio. 





Model H Speaker, 
dark brown crystalline 
finish, $21.00 


Model 30, six-tube ONE Dial receiver 
Less tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $85.00 
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16 YEAR OLD BOY WINS $250.00 PRIZE |» 
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Remington Arms Co., = 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 
With your letter of the 14th at hand, I wish 
to thank you for your most generous award. 
I feel highly honored and am very glad that 
I could be of service in selecting a name for 
so marvelous a power, 
Perhaps it would be of interest to to 
know that at the time of the contest I was 
recovering from Typhoid Fever. I was sitting 
up in bed and dictated the letter tomy 
father who sent it to you, I am sixteen years « 
of age and have one more year in High School, 
Your check has done wonders to swell my college 
. Thanking you again for your most welcome check, x ful | 
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Boys Want Remington Kleanbore Cartridges thi 
pr¢ 
Every boy in the country will join us in congratulating Nelson E. Starr whose letter is reproduced above. wo 
It is especially fitting that a boy should win one of the first prizes in Remington’s contest to select a name om 
for this wonderful new ammunition, because once they learn about it, boys will not use anything else. he 
Boys have always been among Remington’s most valued customers. Every boy wants a Remington mi 
Rifle, a Remington Scout Knife, and a Remington Sheath Knife. Now every boy wants Remington ad 
Kleanbore Cartridges. a 
The name Kleanbore was selected by a boy who understood what Kleanbore Cartridges would do for pr 
boys. The greatest trouble every boy has with his rifle is in keeping rust out of the barrel. Rust destroys - 
a rifle’s accuracy. Ordinary ammunition has salts in the priming mixture which attract moisture and ™ 
cause rust and pitting in the bore of rifle barrels unless they are removed soon after shooting. If you Br 
neglect this, in time it will ruin your rifle. sas 
Remington Kleanbore Cartridges make cleaning unnecessary. This marvelous new ammunition abso- i 
lutely prevents rust, corrosion, and pitting. Remington Kleanbore Cartridges are different from ordinary H 
ammunition, because the priming mixture does not contain salts that attract moisture and cause rust. sp 
It contains ingredients that seal the pores in the steel and make the bore of rifle barrels rustless and Pv 
stainless. Kleanbore Cartridges, by keeping the bore in perfect condition, will improve the velocity, in- 
crease the accuracy and prolong the life of your rifle. Li 
m 
If you have been shooting ordinary ammunition, clean the bore of your rifle thoroughly with boiling on 
water to remove all traces of the injurious salts. Then shoot Remington Kleanbore Cartridges exclu- 
sively and you will not have to clean the inside of the barrel. at 
Caution: For your own protection, be careful to avoid substitutes. You can identify this new ammuni- J 
tion by the name, Remington Kleanbore, on the green box. They are the only cartridges that will do if 
what we claim for them. te 
ce 
And think, Remington Kleanbore Ammunition costs the same as ordinary cartridges. Get ni 
them from your dealer in .22 shorts, longs, and long-rifle. ry 
f 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. A 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City a 
I 
Remington Mode! Remington, ~ Model, 12 ad ) : 
down Rifle. Made dean, Calibre Re- 
aa pithes -22 or .32 peating Rifle. , 
] 
ND 
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© 1927, R. A. Co 
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Rifles Ammunition Shotguns Game Loads Cutlery Cash Registers 
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Get ’Em, Mayfield! 


° R. CHAIRMAN! ... Mr. Chairman!” 
“One at a time, gentlemen, one at a time!” 
The specially called meeting of the Faithful 
Seventeeners was in riotous session, and Faith- 
ful Leader Jones was having his hands full as usual. 

To-night they were meeting to discuss plans concerning 
their school basketball team which, the week before, had 
won the sectional tournament at.Elton. 

The entire town of Mayfield was in a state of excitement 
over the possible career of their five this season, due to the 
fact that Mayfield, under the leadership of Lance Sparks, was 
a veteran team of three years’ experience. Contesting for the 
country championship this year had not possessed the usual 
interest for Mayfield folks because Dazzy Veach, Elton star 
and Lance Sparks’ strongest rival, had graduated along with 
three other members of the old Elton quintet, holders and 
runners-up of the State championship.. But ,Mayfield’s tri- 
umph over Elton in the finals of the sectional tourney by the 
decisive score of forty-five to twenty-seven had convinced 
Mayfieldites that their basketball team had developed into a 
giant of speed and power which would be 
difficult to stop. 

In fact, Editor Carl Houston, in his 
editorial column on the front page of the 
Mayfield Tribune, had christened this 
season’s team the Mayfield Giants. And 
this name had met with immediate ap- 
proval. As for Editor Houston, he had 
won a place in the hearts of the boys be- 
cause of his interest in them and the 
community that they loved. No man 
had ever come to Mayfield who had been 
more quickly and completely accepted 
a> a fellow townsman than he. 

“Say, that fellow Houston sure knows 
how to put words together!” Jerry Evans, 
proprietor of the General Store had re- 
marked on reading the editorial, ‘‘He 
writes just like a native son!” 

“He is a native son!” proclaimed Doc 
Brady, one of the team’s strongest -boost- 
ers, “‘His paper was born here, and any 
one can see that it’s his whole life!” 

Jerry Evans and Doc Brady and Carl 
Houston were honored guests now at the 
special meeting of the Faithful Seven- 
teeners. 

“Editor Houston,” called Faithful 
Leader Jones, waving aside all cere- 
mony, “we'd like to hear from you 
now.” 

The editor of the Mayfield Tribune 
arose, face beaming. 

“Boys,” he said, “and this goes for 
Jerry and Doc Brady, too. I suppose 
if I did the usual thing, I’d begin by 
telling you how honored I feel to be 
counted among your number here to- 
night, but I’m not going to do it. Facts 
of the case are, I don’t feel honored. I 
feel too much at home to feel honored. 
And because I feel so much at home I’m 
not even going toact the part of a speaker. 
I’m just going to make a few remarks and 
sit down.” 

Great applause. 

“Thank you! I judge from that gentle 
little outburst you are strongly in favor of 
my sitting down even before I make the 
remarks. However, since I am assured 
that this will cost me nothing, I am deter- 
mined to make it cost you something!” 

Editor Houston paused and cleared his 
throat and glanced from face to face as 
one who is pleased at holding an ad- 
vantage. 


1927 


By Harold M. Sherman 


Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


“Tt is superfluous for me to declare that the whole State 
is basketball nutty at this particular time of the year,” he 
continued, ‘‘or for me to say that the center of complete 
nuttiness exists in and about Mayfield. Everybody, for one 
reason and another, seems to believe that our team has a real 
chance of doing what Elton did five years ago—take the State. 
That is by everybody, I mean, everybody in Mayfield. There’s 
lots of folks outside of our town who have different ideas. The 
sectional tournaments all through the State have eliminated 
645 teams of the 719 teams that started to compete for the 
State championship. Think of it! .Only sixty-four teams left 
in the running out of that number—and we’re one of them! 
And we think we'll still be ‘te one when the last game is played. 
It’s nice to think it anyway even if each of the other sixty-three 
towns are thinking that they’ll be the lone survivor. We'll see, 
in a week and a half, who’s thought so the hardest. Mean- 
while, we’ve got to do some tall figuring on what we’re going 
to do at the regional the day after to-morrow, and what 
we're going to do at the State after that!” 

“Yea!” 





The fury of the contest was not to be told -by the score 


“We're scheduled to play Haworth at three-thirty next 
Saturday afternoon in the gymnasium at Komer. If we win 
this game, the chances are that we’ll stack up against Komer 
in the eight-thirty contest that night as Komer’s doped to 
defeat Shackleton by a big margin. Komer rates as one of the 
three best teams in the State this year. They’re the only team 
which has a victory over Grayling, the five that won the State 
championship last season by trimming Elton. And, brothers, 
any team that beats Grayling by seven points on Grayling’s 
own floor—whether Grayling did have her star forward on the 
sidelines or not—is a team! Don’t kid yourselves on this game! 
It’s going to be a tough baby! The Komer team hasn’t been 
named Wildcats for nothing!” 

The Faithful Seventeeners, all members of the basketball 
squad, sat stiffly upright and attentive. Editor Houston 
knew basketball, and his analysis of opposing teams was 
respected. 

“Personally,” Houston went on, “I pick Mayfield to win, 
and I don’t do it for sentimental reasons either. But the 
outcome looks close, almost too close for comfort. That’s 
why I would warn you fellows not to 
underestimate Komer. This team stands 
out as one of your biggest stumbling- 
blocks on your way to the State. Don’t 
let em trip you.. We’ve got the State pa- 
pers calling you Giants now, and you'll 
need to live up to your name when you 
tackle Komer. I remember, before I came 
to Mayfield, of the time you were known 
as Dark Horses. What a sensation you 
created that year! It’s surprising what 
effect a name can have on an opposing 
team. Dark Horses did a lot for you 
then and Giants is going to do a lot for 
you now. You are recognized as a power- 
ful aggregation. Take advantage of this 
recognition every way you can. Be 
Giants in deed as well as word and keep 
going at top speed. The whole county’s 
behind you. It’s probably the best chance 
Mayfield will ever have to win the State. 
You can do it, fellows, if you will!” 

Mr. Houston sat down amid an up- 
roar. Faithful Leader Jones’ ‘called on 
Jerry Evans and Doc Brady, "both of 
whom reiterated Houston’s. remarks, 
declaring that they could add nothing to 
what had already been said. This declara- 
tion seemed te please Houston immensely. 

“And now I want to call on Ex- 
Faithful Leader, Lance: Sparks,” said 
Jones, ‘‘who’s—” but he got no further. 
His words were lost in the greatest din of 
all. For five minutes Lance was made to 
stand while the ovation raged about him. 
It was a handsome tribute that his fellow 
Seventeeners gave him. 

“‘He made us what we are to-day!” 
sang out right forward Lawton. 


HE son of the town’s richest man 
stood up, blushing furiously, but 
tremendously happy. No one could help 
being happy in such a gathering and with 
such prospects ahead. Lance knew, 

* however, that while he had coached the 
team to the best of his ability his efforts 
would have borne little fruit had it not 
been for the indomitable spirit possessed 
by each fellow. His will had been theirs, 

. for they had recognized his leadership 
and were unselfishly interested in work- 
ing together to gain one desired result, 
“You have made yourselves what you 
are,” Lance replied, earnestly; ‘‘I had 
little to do with it beyond giving a few 
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suggestions here and there and posing as team captain. 
That’s why I have so much faith in the team. It’s a self- 
made five, not a five dependent on a coach or a certain set 
formula for playing games. Every time we've been in a tight 
hole, we’ve put our heads together and figured a way to pull 
out. We've each of us known what the other fellow was 
capable of, not what he was supposed to do. And when any 
of us have said, ‘You can count on me for this or that,’ we’ve 
known that we could! It’s very few teams that know their own 
power, and that’s where it seems to me that we have the edge. 
Because you fellows have never had a real coach, you’ve learned 
to rely much more upon yourselves which explains our being 
noted for more than one style of play. We can adapt ourselves 
more readily to the system opposing teams 
are using and, usually through better team- 
work, beat them at their own game. I agree 
with Mr. Houston about Komer being a 
team we'll have to watch out for. It’s too 
bad in one way that we were ever drawn 
to play each other in the regional. It just 
means that one of the three strongest teams 
in the State is going to be eliminated before 
it gets a chance for greater glory. Grayling, 
on the other hand, has easy sailing. They'll 
go to the State in a romp. But then, we 
mustn’t complain at our luck. Sometimes 
the hardest rows prove the best ones to hoe. 
And there'll be some real satisfaction if 
we're able to plow through the teams we'll 
have to meet in order to win the State!” 

“Yea!” 

“Will we do it, gang?”’ 

“Sure we'll do it!” 

“Who'll do it?” 

“MAYFIELD!” 

The Mayfield Tribune next morning said 
that the spirits of the Giant team members 
had never been higher; that the Giants were 
confident of trampling Haworth and stran- 
gling the Komer Wildcats. ‘‘We'll tie the 
tails of the Wildcats up into little bow-knots,” say Giants, 
was a fanciful heading which Editor Houston had invented. 
Over in Komer, when the Mayfield Tribune was read, the 
Wildcats figuratively lashed these tails and snarled in con- 
tempt at the threat. 

“That Mayfield bunch are riding for a fall,” said Arnold 
Perry, Wildcat coach. ‘‘They’ll wake up to find their Giants 
a flock of Goliaths when we get through with them. They'll 
get the same medicine we gave to Grayling only they'll get a 
bigger dose!” 

All of which, depending on which side you were on, sounded 
mighty dark and foreboding. But Editor Houston had the 
last say, for his headline answer to this retort in the Saturday 
morning paper, screamed: “‘ Wildcats Imagine They Belong to 
House of David—But Our Giants No Relation to Goliath. 
Watch ’em to-night!” 

The two town newspapers having thus fought the battle 
out, rested on their verbal oars to await the real conflict and 
determine which side had actually won. 


OMER took the floor first against Shackleton at two- 
thirty and left it a half-hour later with the Shackleton 
scalp, skinned by the score of 35 to 14. 

Mayfield followed at three-thirty, having an even easier 
time against Haworth, piling up a count of 47 to 20. Lance 
was the leading scorer of this contest with sixteen points, and 
Lawton a close second with fourteen. 

“Have we got some team?” cried Doc Brady, as the May- 
field Giants left the gymnasium amid frenzied cheers, ‘Have 
we? .. . Well, just wait till to-night!” 

A Komer fan, sitting just behind, good-naturedly crushed 
the doctor’s soft hat. 

Lance, as soon as he and his players were dressed, hurried 
them down a side street on a short-cut to the Komer Y. M. 
C. A. where he ordered them to take it easy until time to go to 
the coliseum that evening. 

“Forget you ever played basketball,” he commanded. 
“Lie down for a couple of hours if you want to. But stick close 
to the rooms. There’s no one going to break in on you here.” 

Downstairs, in the lobby of the “Y,” a large crowd of May- 
fieldites and curious Komer fans milled about, hoping for a 
glimpse of the much-heralded Giants. But the Giants, true to 
the instructions of their leader, kept out of sight. 

“It’s this Lance Sparks that our boys have got to watch 
out for,” a Komer fan was overheard to remark, “I understand 
Coach Perry has worked out a special defense to take care of 
him. Sparks was rated next to Dazzy Veach as a center last 
year, even though Mayfield didn’t get to the State. That’s 
going some when a fellow gets unofficial recognition like that 
without playing through the tournaments. All on the strength 
of the game that Mayfield played with Elton, too. Well, 
Coach Perry’s taking no chances. He’s going to stop him with 
two men under the basket and Red Wattles covering him in 
the open. Red isn’t so slow as a center himself. The Grayling 
Press said, after we beat Grayling on her own floor, that 
Simmons, their center, who’d played against Dazzy Veach in 
the finals last year, claimed Red was Dazzy’s equal. Of course 
Dazzy had to leave the game because of an injured leg in the 








last half, but he was in long enough for Simmons to get an 
idea. And Simmons is no slouch! Imagine playing against a 
bird who’s six feet seven inches tall! But Red handled him. 
At least we came off with the win . . . and that’s what we’re 
going to do to-night. Get Sparks and you’ve got the Giants!” 

That Lance was not unmindful of the intentions the Wild- 
cats held toward him, was evidenced in his final words to the 
team in the locker-room before the game. 

“T’m not expecting to do much of the scoring to-night,” he 
said. ‘They'll be playing me pretty hard... so all I’m 
going to do is feed. Lawton, you and Hines be ready to 
take the ball from me every time I get it. I'll try to pull the 
defense and give you the open shots. We’re starting with our 
veteran line-up to-night: Lawton, right 
forward; Hines, left forward; myself, cen- 
ter; Modlin, floor guard; Jones, backguard. 
How do you fellows feel?” 

“Fine!” 

“Rarin’ to go!” 

From the gymnasium came a mighty, 
booming roar. 

Claw, Wild Kats, Claw! 
Claw, Wild Kats, Claw! 
Claw Mayfield! 


The Giants, huddled in the locker-room, 
laughed. They were cool, those boys— 
and calm . . . cool and calm when all 
about them was mad excitement, pal- 
pitating hearts, uncertain pulses. 

“Tame ’em, Giants, tame ’em!” 
shrieked the Mayfield contingent. 

There was a moment of silence, then 
a tremendous uproar as Komer’s beloved 
Wildcats came dashing onto the floor. 

“We're not going out until the last 
minute,” informed Lance. ‘Something 
tells me those Wildcats are nervous . . . 
high strung. They’re taking this game 
a little too seriously. That favors us. 
We'll not appear till we’re called, then we'll circle the basket 
twice and report, ready to start. How’s that hit you?” 

“Great!” seconded Jones. 

“And listen!” cried Lance. “Gather around, gang. . . 
here’s the most important tip of all. We’re going to trim 
Komer . . . not by any narrow margin . . . but by an over- 
whelming score! . . . No, I’m not crazy! ... Wecan doit! 
We've got to do it . . . I’ve got it all figured out! The 
State championship may depend on it! . . . Everybody, all 
over the State is wondering what’s going to take place at 
Komer to-night. Twenty or thirty minutes from now every- 
body will be asking for the returns! An hour from now the 
whole State will be buzzing over the outcome. Komer’s 
rated as the highest scoring team in the State. She’s picked 
to defeat us because of her great season’s record and her win 
over Grayling. Can’t you see then what it would mean for us 
to swamp Komer? It’s some of that psychology that Editor 
Houston was talking about. A big victory over Komer would 
do more to help us beat other teams than anything clse. It'll 
take the stiffest kind of a defense to do it .. . and we'll have to 
play as we’ve never played before. But it’s worth trying. 
Are you with me?” 

“YEA!” 

“Old Faithfuls!” answered Lance, clasping each hand in 
turn, “‘Come on, Mayfield—let’s go!” 

The Komer Coliseum was a spectacle. As the Giants 
forced their way onto the floor through a swarm of stand- 
ing fans who slapped them on the back and called greetings 
as they passed, they could see nothing but row on row of faces. 
There were four thousand people occupying a gymnasium 
which ordinarily housed only thirty-five hundred. At least 
thirty-five hundred was supposed to have been the absolute 
capacity. 

“*Tt’s a good thing I’m bald-headed,”’ reflected Jerry Evans, 
as he gazed out over the tightly padded throng, “or I never 
could have gotten in here!” 

“‘Doesn’t look like you could get another hair in here edge- 
wise,” agreed Doc Brady. “I only hope the crowd outside 
doesn’t push the walls in. There must be another four thou- 
sand in the street!” 

“Why doesn’t the game begin? Those officials have been 
chewing the rag in the center of the floor for the last five 
minutes!” 

“Nothing of the kind! They haven’t been talking fifty 
seconds. It’s your nerves, man, your nerves!” 





Lance 
Sparks 


OMETIMES, in the heat of summer, one can see heat waves 

standing or wavering in the air. Perhaps the parallel in this 
instance is*not closely drawn, but it actually seemed as though 
similar waves could be seen dancing up and down over the 
heads of the assembled basketball multitude—only these waves 
were waves of suppressed excitement. The tension was 
rapidly approaching the breaking point. Newspaper men in 
the press boxes consulted their watches, adjusted their ties, 
tapped feverishly with their pencils, and scraped backward 
and forward in their chairs. Telegraphers fingered the keys 
with fingers that twitched and just would not be still. In 
Mayfield a crowd that filled the Community House broke into 
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cheers as the hand of the clock pointed to eight and it was 
inferred that the big game was on. 

But few big contests start exactly on time. And this one 
was delayed several minutes while the officials walked around 
the playing lines and pressed the too eager fans, sitting along 
the floor, back of the boundaries. While this was being done, 
a telegraph messenger, fighting his way through to the court, 
waved a yellow envelope at Lance. The Mayfield captain 
trotted to the side-lines and claimed it. He slit the envelope 
open as his team-mates gathered about, while the crowd 
yelled. 


BEST WISHES. ALL ELTON SENDS YOU GREETINGS. 
WIN THE CHAMPIONSHIP FOR THE COUNTY. 
DAZZY VEACH. 


Lance crumpled the telegram and tossed it to the sub- 
stitutes sitting on the side-lines as the whistle screeched for 
the start of the game. He needed to make no comment. The 
message had served as the finest possible spur to the spirits of 
the Mayfield Giants. It was good to know that Elton, as 
represented by her great basketball star—Dazzy, was pulling 
for Mayfield to win. Dazzy was attending State College this 
year, but his thoughts were still with Elton . . . and Elton’s 
staunchest foe, Mayfield! 


We'll win, by golly, we'll win! 
We'll win, by golly, we'll win! 
Yea, Mayfield, Yea! 
Let’s Gol 


It was with these cheers resounding that Lance leaped into 
the air and captured the first tip-off from Red Wattles, tapping 
the ball to Lawton. The Giant right forward turned to shoot, 
but was instantly set upon by the Komer left guard. A shriek 
went up as the ball was struck from Lawton’s hands and Komer 
started down the floor with it. An answering shriek followed 
seconds later when Jones, sturdy backguard, recaptured the 
ball for Mayfield after a hurried basket try by the Wildcats. 
He passed speedily to Lance in the center of the floor, and it was 
a held ball when Wattles closed in frantically. 

“Claw ’em, Wild Kats, claw ’em!’’ shouted Komer. 


HE defense of both teams had been impregnable in the 

opening minute of play. Lance again took the tip-off 
from Wattles and Hines seized the ball, whizzing it to Lawton. 
Again Lawton tried to shoot, but was covered. He passed 
back to Lance. 

““Shoot!”’ begged the stands. 

Lance poised for a throw. 

The Komer left forward, right guard and center came tear- 
ing at him. The Mayfield center side-stepped and shot the 
ball on a streaking line to Hines. The ball tickled the draperies 
without so much as touching the ring. 

“Yea, Mayfield!” 

Score—Giants, 2; Wildcats, o. 

Back to center went the ball. Modlin, floor guard, came 
dashing in to take the tip-off. He dribbled down the floor 
with the Komer right forward in mad pursuit, then passed to 
Lawton near the Komer basket. Lawton raised his hands to 
shoot but was fouled from behind. With uncanny deliberate- 
ness, he dropped in two free throws from the foul line. 

Giants 4; Wildcats, o. 

‘Atta way!” snapped Lance. “‘At ’em, gang!” 

Wattles took the next tip-off from Lance and Komer raced 
the ball down the floor, passing it back to Wattles under the 
basket, but Wattles—over-anxious—missed an easy try. 

Jones, big backguard, played with the ball as the Komer 
team rushed back to take up defensive positions. Jones 
fmally passed to Modlin, the Giant floor guard waiting for a 
Komer man to approach him before tossing the ball back to 
Jones. The fans began yelling for the Wildcats to break it up. 
Mayfield was refusing to be hurried, taking its sweet time 
about advancing with the ball, forcing Komer on the defen-. 
sive. 

“Komer can’t score as long as we have the ball!” shouted 
Doc Brady, a statement which was perfectly obvious but 
which seemed to meet with great acclaim from the assembled 
Mayfieldites. 

At length, Komer, forced to go after the ball, opened up her 
defense so that the Giants could break through. Lance was 
the threat again as he prepared to shoot from the center of the 
floor, but he fooled the Wildcats by a quick overhead toss to 
Lawton, who scored a beautiful goal from the side. 

Giants, 6; Wildcats, o. 

“Why, they’re running away with us!” gasped a Komer 
rooter, unbelievingly. 

As soon as the ball could be returned to center and put in 
play, the Giants had rung up another basket, Lance actually 
shooting this time and counting from near the middle of the 
court. 

Giants, 8; Wildcats, o. 

“Time out!” called Komer 

Frenziedly, the home team sought to regain their oozing 
morale. The first seven minutes of the game they had en- 
countered a five which had made good on every try at the goal. 
Such a brand of basketball could not last. It had been well- 
nigh perfect. This time-out period might break Mayfield’s 
stride. Then Komer would get going. 

“Great stuff, fellows!” praised Lance, dabbing his face witb 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


a towel. “Keep it up! This is what’s going to make the 
State sit up and take notice!” 

With the resumption of play, Jones—just to keep up the good 
work—took a shot from two-thirds the length of the floor and 
spun the ball through the hoop off the backboard. 

“Claw, Wildcats, claw!” entreated the Komer crowd. 

“Purr, Wildcats, purr!” rejoined the Mayfield cheering 
section, ‘Ten to nothing—oh, my!” 

Desperately, the bewildered home team sought to stop the 
terrific onslaught of the determined Giants. The Komer left 
forward brought the home crowd to its feet with an under-the- 
basket toss for the first points of the game. A moment later 
Red Wattles, the Komer favorite, punctured the net with a 
long heave and Mayfield called for time. 

Score—Giants, 10; Wildcats, 4. 

“We're started now!” said the same Komer fan, much 
relieved. ‘‘Watch us catch up and go ahead!” 


" Pipeeqenrveapeny oe optimism, but an optimism which was 
not going to be vindicated this evening. The Giants 
bore down, starting the ball on short passes toward the basket, 
only to have a Wildcat foul by holding. 

Hines, the player fouled, immediately sunk the shot for 
another point. Fouled again, a few seconds later, Hines missed 
the shot. 

“Well, those fellows are human after all!’ sighed a Komer fan. 

Lawton took a pass from Lance and rung up his second 
basket of the half. 

Giants, 13; Wildcats, 4. 

“They can’t stop us!” yelled Doc Brady, pounding Jerry 
Evans on the back. “They can’t stop us! Did you ever 
see the boys any hotter than they are to-night?” 

Almost as he spoke, Modlin, the only player on the team 
who had not scored thus far, dribbled the length of the floor 
and counted on a short toss while he continued on and landed 
in the second row of spectators at the end of the court. It was 
a spectacular basket shot and the four thousand in the coliseum 
generously applauded. 

Komer, given two foul tries, missed both of them, this best 
indicating how unnerved the Wildcats were at the opposition 
they were facing. 

M ayfield ended the half with Lance dropping in a free throw 
to bring the score to—Giants, 16; Wildcats, 4. 

“There! Let the State hear that!” said Lance, as he fought 
his way to the locker-room with overjoyed Mayfieldites trying 
to embrace the players. 

The Mayfield section broke into song. 

Oh, there’s power, power, power, 
Wonder-working power 

In the team . . . in the team! 

Oh, there’s power, power, power, 
Wonder-working power 

In the Mayfield High-school Team! 

Yea, Giants! Yea, Giants! Yea! Yea! Yeat 


gone out on the floor, resolved to do their utmost to follow 
Lance’s plan of attack, but none expecting that they could 
achieve such a lead as they now held. 

“Look out for any over-confidence this half,” warned Lance. 
“‘We’re not so much better than Komer. We just hit them 
right and kept them on the run—that’s all. Tear into those 
Wildcats with the same spirit this time, and don’t let up a 
second. Play just as though there were only a couple of points 
difference in the score. Remember, a good team is never 
whipped until the game’s over!” 

At the opening of the second half, the Wildcats came back 
with a rush. They fought with a fury and vim equal to their 
name. For four minutes the ball traveled up and down the 
floor, first in the possession of Mayfield, then Komer. But 
the defense of both teams was so superb that neither was able 
to count. Red Wattles, Wildcat star, finally slipped through 
for a close-up field goal and the Komer stands went hysterical 
with joy. 

Giants, 16; Wildcats, 6. 

The joy was short-lived, however, as Red held Lance 
while jumping at center, and Lance made the foul shot. More 
fouls than ordinary were occurring due to the fierceness of 
the struggle and the stiffness of the defense. A double foul 
gave Komer and Mayfield each a chance to score a point. 
The Wildcat missed but the Giant made good. 

Giants, 18; Wildcats, 6. 

Komer resorted to several long shots in the desperate hope of 
shortening the wide gap in the score, but failed. Mayfield 
hung up a basket on a pretty display of team-work, Lawton 
counting after receiving a pass from Lance. 

Giants 20; Wildcats, 6. 

The fury of the contest was not to be told by thescore. Both 
teams were playing frenziedly, their efforts being thwarted 
time and again by marvelous guarding. A personal foul on 
Modlin gave Komer a chance for two points, but again the 
Komer player showed the strain under which his team was 
playing by missing on both attempts. The Komer stands 
groaned. Red Wattles, giving Lance plenty of opposition in 
the center position, broke loose for his third basket of the 
game, a dazzling shot from the center of the floor. The 
Wildcat supporters shrieked madly at this. 

Giants, 20; Wildcats, 8. 


UT time was rapidly growing short with the Giants 
almost inevitably in possession of the ball, playing the 
same deliberate, calculating style of game, so deadly in its 
ability to slow up the attack of the enemy and so effective 
in opening up opportunities for increasing the lead. May- 
field added two more points on fouls and, just as the gun 
popped, Lance shot another basket. . 
Final—Giants, 24; Wildcats, 8! 
For long minutes after the game was history, many Komer 
rooters sat dumfounded in the stands. Many wept dis- 


consolately, having counted so strongly on their idols winning. 
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Others wept, not so much at the defeat as the size of it. .They 
would never be able to account for their warriors having been 
buried under such a score. 

“Tf it had only been close!” sobbed a woman. ‘‘But— 
twenty-four to eight!” 

“Tt will be hard for any one to believe,” said one of the offi- 
cials. ‘But I consider Komer great in defeat even as Mayfield 
was great in victory. No team in the State could have put 
up a better battle against the Giants than the Wildcats put up. 
The Giants to-night were simply terrific. I never saw a better 
high-school defense. I doubt if I have ever seen a better 
defense on a college team! Even though the score is one- 
sided, it is one-sided—not so much because of the size of 
Mayfield’s score as by the smallness of Komer’s. This alone 
should indicate what a battle was fought!” 

Doc Brady and Jerry Evans reached the Mayfield locker- 
room only after a struggle which left them both badly rumpled 
and disheveled. The Mayfieldites, their cup of joy running 
over, had insisted on doing a snake dance on the basketball 
floor before taking the air to broadcast the glad tidings to the 
countryside. 

‘Well, boys—you did it!” cried the doctor. “And, oh—how 
you did it!” 

The Giants, most of them under showers, looked out and 
grinned, happily. 

“But it’s not been done yet!” cautioned Lance. “This is 
just the start. What we’re after is the STATE!” 


FEW souls in Mayfield closed their eyes until the milkman 
was starting on his rounds the next morning following 
news of their Giants’ great victory over the highly respected 
Komer Wildcats in the Regional Tournament at Komer. 
Bonfires blazed and every kind of a noise broke out to help 
express the community’s joy at their basketball five’s magnifi- 
cent triumph. At the Community House, when the final 
score was received and the fans realized that the Giants had 
now become one of the sixteen survivors scheduled to fight 
it out for the state championship the next week-end in the 
state capital city, the maddest sort of pandemonium let 
loose. Gray-headed men danced and jigged as though they 
were boys again; while middle-aged women, whose conduct 
one might have expected to be very proper under all condi- 
tions, shrieked and carried on in a perfectly delirious manner. 
No one held another to accountability for actions during the 
hours of celebration which followed. Recollections of May- 
field’s jubilee on the signing of the Armistice did not compare 
with the demonstration which the townspeople staged over 
the most important conquest ever achieved by Capt. Lance 
Sparks and fellow Giants. 

“Yea, Giants, we’re going through!” cried happy crowds 
of Mayfieldites. ‘‘We’re going to take the state!” 

Such confidence could certainly be excused in the white heat 
of Mayfield’s fervor, even though the Giants still faced four 
excruciating contests if the much desired goal was actually 

to be attained. And any 





The Komer stands lis- 
tened to Mayfield’s dem- 
onstration in glum si- 
lence. What on earth 
was the matter with their 
boys? To think that they 
had only scored four 
points during the entire 
half! Why, this was un- 
heard of! A five which 
had averaged forty points 
a game. It couldn’t be 
possible! But they had 
seen it with their own 
eyes. They had seen a 
team, playing a most de- 
liberate and disconcerting 
style of basketball, para- 
lyze their beloved Wild- 
cats with a_ rock-like 
defense and assume a 
commanding lead with a 
piercing offense which 
flashed through for scores 
when least expected. 

“There’s a mistake 
somewhere!” called out a 
fan in Mayfield when the 
score for the half came in. 
“The count is probably 
Giants, sixteen, and Wild- 
cats, fourteen, instead of 
four!” 

“That’s more like it,”’ 
agreed Major Ellerbee. 
“We couldn’t get such a 
lead on a team like the 
Wildcats in a_ million 
years!” 

In the locker-room the 
Giants themselves could 
hardly believe what had = a 
happened. They had 
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one of these four contests 
might prove Mayfield’s 
Waterloo. The Giants 
had not been strongly 
considered as possible 
state title winners, any- 
way. In intimating that 
the winner of the May- 
field-Komer battle would 
be the next state cham- 
pion, state papers had 
diplomatically refrained 
from mentioning the Wild- 
cats outright when Komer 
had obviously been their 
choice. Hadn’t Komer 
shown herself to be cham- 
pionship caliber by the 
season’s victory over 
Grayling, last year’s title 
holders, a team still rated 
as the best in the state. 
Inasmuch as Komer’s de- 
feat of Grayling had been 
the only loss sustained by 
this five, Komer’s record 
entitled it to number one 
distinction. No single 
victory scored by May- 
field, in her season’s play, 
could match the Wildcat 
triumph over Grayling, 
which fact perhaps ex- 
plained the reluctance of 
state papers to credit 
Mayfield as having more 
than a good team. 

But now... ah, yes 
—NOW! 

Here are a few head- 
lines and paragraphs 
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Skiing for the Amateur 


By Grantman L. Waldron 
Illustrated by Fredrick Reiniger 


balance yourself naturally. If you prefer two short ones, 
hold a pole in each hand at arm’s length from the body. 
Some persons favor a long one and others the two short 
ones, but one will probably always use the kind to which 
he first becomes accustomed. 

When sliding much depends on the person’s attitude. If 
he fears a certain rough place in the course, if he feels that he 
is going to fall, he almost certainly will do it. On the other 
hand, if he is confident of his ability and does not feel nervous 
as he approaches the uneven place, he will pass safely over 
it nine times out of ten. Don’t be afraid of falling, for you 
are not half as likely to suffer injury in a tumble into the 
light snow as you are to fall on the hard ground in summer. 
Remember that you are elevated only an inch or so on your 
skis and will not fall far through space. 


straighten suddenly to keep your balance, or swerve 
the body to left or right. Keep each ski running parallel to 
the other, that is, do not let them swing apart or come to- 
gether—the latter accident will instantly throw you down. 
The groove on the under side is 
made to hold the ski in a straight 
course. If you have a long pole, 
grasp it firmly in the center and 


HE amateur winter sportsman will find skis far 

more exhilarating, convenient, and less expensive 

than snow-shoes for traveling over the snow- 

covered fields. Skis are easier to use, and with 
sliding down hill and gliding rapidly 
over level spaces, much faster time can 
be made than on snow-shoes—save in 
the woods where skis are bound to be- 
come entangled in the bushes. 

There are a few simple suggestions 
that may be of use to the beginner. 
In selecting a pair of skis, one should 
choose them long enough to reach their 
tips with his fingers by extending the 
arm as high as possible above the head. 
Newly purchased skis usually are 
sufficiently waxed to last some time. 
In the early part of the winter, when 
the snow is light and frosty, they go 
very well without wax; but when the 
spring thaws commence, scarcely a rod 
can be covered before they are so en- 

















TURN curves when sliding, you simply give the entire 

body a slight jerk in the direction which you wish to go, 

being careful at the same time to guide the skis in the right 

course. It is difficult to keep balanced when first attempting 
it. Ski jumping is not for amateurs. 

When you come to a hill where it is too steep to ascend 


crusted with damp snow that it is 
nearly impossible to walk on them, un- 
less they have a good coating of ski 
wax. Always keep a box of it on hand. 
Paint or varnish your skis and wax 
them in the spring, thus giving them 
all summer to dry, and they will be in 
fine condition for the next winter. 

The beginner will certainly suffer 
many tumbles if he tries to slide down 
hill at first, for the art of skiing must 
be mastered on level ground. Never 










naturally on skis, you can turn half way around and climb 
step by step sidewise, as you would go that way up-stairs, 
with the skis in a horizontal position so they will not slide 


backward. Of course, it is difficult to 
do this, for the skis are certain to 
turn in every direction but the right 
one (straight ahead), and you will 
need much assistance from your ski 
pole. It will, however, save walking 
through the deep snow. No one will 
want to attempt this feat, even" the 
experienced ski-er, except when it is 


go skiing when there is a crust on the necessary. no 
snow, for then the skis can not run One can study instructions for using $01 
straight because there is no light snow skis as much as he pleases, but with- fie 
to hold them in place by means of the out practical experience he will have ta 
groove and the regular track. Do not little knowledge of the art. These fo 
use the rear straps which go over the and similar suggestions will serve Be 
heel, until you are accustomed to merely to give the beginner a few of B: 
skiing, for you may become entangled its cardinal principless which must 

and hurt in case of a fall if the skis are necessarily be learned in order to be- th 
tightly bound to your feet. Do not come an expert. h: 
raise the foot, as must necessarily be A warm outfit is needed for skiing. vi 
done when walking on snow-shoes, but The cold wind and the danger of fall- H 
slide the skis forward with a movement ing into the light snow make heavy d 
similar to that used in skating—a light clothing essential; it should be closely 

and easy motion requiring’no more exer- bound to the body. A woolen cap h 
tion than ordinary walking. When going and sweater, knickers, golf stockings, b 
uphill, however, raise the foot slightly and thick boots make an excellent h 
and press the ski down on the snow costume. The boots should be laced t 
quickly in order to avoid having it tightly at the top to prevent the I 
slide back. Keep going until you snow lodging around the ankles. Then c 
reach the top if possible, for momentum once lost is our amateur sportsman, equipped with t 
not regained. When ascending steep grades use the skis and pole, is ready for a joyous ( 
ski pole; if you have a single long pole, grasp it firmly expedition out into the great open \ 
with both hands and push one end of it into the snow spaces! € 
as you would use a canoe paddle in shallow water; Within two or three years at least, ] 
if you have two short poles use both with quick, back- the man who made the first pair of I 


ward thrusts into the snow as a person would walk 
with two canes. 


T IS easier for a child three or four feet tall to learn 
to keep his balance on skis than for a mature person. 

The best method of learning to slide is to go rapidly 
forward for a few steps and then suddenly stop the 
motion and allow the skis to glide ahead with their 
own momentum. This may be done on level .ground 
or on a slight grade, and will serve to give the learner 
confidence in his ability to try the real hills. One 
should take a gentle slope at first and go alone where 
there is no one near to make sport of his first awkward 
attempts. He will do well to keep in a sitting pos- 
ture, if need be, in order to retain his balance and 
gain confidence. As one feels more at ease, the body 
can be raised correspondingly, but one had better 
bend well forward until he is further skilled in the art 
—it will help him keep from falling. 

Make your slide as straight as possible; you can 
learn to go around curves on high later. Hold one ski 
slightly in advance of the other, and bend both knees 
a little; this will give you better poise. Keep your 
eyes on the ski track in order to be on the watch for 
rough places, especially near the foot of the hill where 
one is at his fastest speed. It will save many falls if 
you know just at what places to steady yourself, 





Hello, January 
By the CAVE SCOUT 


Hello there; January! 

You rough old duffer you! 

You tough old January! 

A man’s month, through and 
through! 


I like your style, old fellow, 
Your pep and grit and snap; 
I like your strength, old fellow, 
You hearty, red-faced chap! 


You like to maul a fellow, 
And make him puff and blow; 
You like to haul a fellow, 
And wash his neck with snow! 


Such tactics, January, 

Make some folks pretty mad! 
They knock you, January, 
And say you’re wholly bad! 


But you have friends, old codger, 
For instance, I am one, 

Who realize, old codger, 

You’re simply having fun! 


I think you hate a quitter, 
A weakling who will run! 
I think you hate a quitter 
As microbes hate the sun! 


Come on, old rough and ready, 
You big old bluffer you! 

Just any time you’re ready 
We’ll have a round or two! 


Hello there, January, 

You rough old duffer you! 

You tough old January! 

A man’s month, through and 
through! 


skis in the United States, a little over 
forty years ago, was living in Massa- 
chusetts. Since that time skiing has 
become a common winter sport here and in Can- 
ada. No winter carnival is complete without the 
exhibitions of professional ski mpers, many of 
whom often make great leaps 0: over one hundred 
feet. 


KIS have been used for centuries in Norway, Sweden, 

and Finland. Ina book of ancient Norse mythology 
there is a picture of Skadi, the daughter of Thiassi, 
hunting in the mountains on skis; it tells of her com- 
ing down from the Idnd of the frost giants to Asgard, 
the city of the gods, to seek restitution for the death 
of her father at the hands of the people there. 

In these three northern countries, children are early 
taught to travel over the deep winter snow on skis, and 
their use is universal in the rural districts. Immi- 
grants from northern Europe enjoy the same sport 
here in the milder climate of the United States, and 
like many young Americans, they use skis for sport 
and pleasure rather than because they ever have 
actual need of them. Most of us will vote skiing 
one of the most exciting, healthful, and worth-while 
sports of the great number our winter carnivals have 
to offer. 
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The Crash Test 


By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 


ADET HARRY BAKER 
was notoriously poor when 
it came to setting a ship 
down on a field that was 

not strictly level. He had proved that 
sort of a flyer over at Number One 
field, the dual control stage. It had 
taken him ten days longer to qualify 
for solo work than it had taken Cadet 
Ben Wright. And it hurt both Cadet 
Baker—and Ben Wright. 

It hurt them because they were pals; had been pals for more 
thana year. They had come through Ground School together, 
had worked in the same classes, suffered the same defeats and 
victories. In the air they both handled a plane finely. But 
Harry Baker could not seem to get the knack of setting a ship 
down in a perfect three-point landing. 

He had turned two planes over on their noses by the time 
he reached the Cross-Country stage of his training. Twice a 
board of officers had debated his case—and had decided to let 
him stick at the field. He was excellent in the air; they felt 
that his landings might become more perfect with practice. 
Flying was a funny game, anyway. One could not tell witha 
certainty just the sort of finished product the school would 
turn out. So they decided to gamble, to a certain extent, with 
Cadet Harry Baker. In the Cross-Country stage the fields 
were less landed upon—and rougher. The cadet could hardly 
endanger the lives of other flyers, and he was in no great danger 
himself. A turn-over might mean a cut forehead and a few 
bruises, but seldom a serious injury. 

But the board of officers were quite agreed on the fact that 
one more crashed ship would mean a cadet who had not made 
the grade. They did not inform Harry Baker of this point, but 
he guessed it. And Ben Wright guessed it, too. As for the 
cadets of the country-hopping stage—they chuckled and tagged 
Harry as “Crash” Baker. It didn’t help matters any—nor 
did it do much harm. At least, not until Cadet Steve Hawkins 
came up from the Stunting Stage, and watched Harry make a 
particularly bumpy landing in the fairly smooth field near the 
Curtiss hangars. 

“‘Who’s that bird?” Cadet Hawkins asked the nearest 
flyer, and that flyer chanced to be Ben Wright. Benscowled. 

“‘That’s Harry Baker,” he stated slowly, not liking the tone 
of Steve’s question. ‘And he’sa darned good air man.” 

“Oh!” Cadet Hawkins grinned. ‘“‘Crash’ Baker, eh? 
I’ve heard of him. Well, he may be good in the air—but that 
sure was a rough landing. I'll give him plenty of room while 
I’m at this field.” 

Ben Wright nodded. “It’s likely you will,” he said quietly. 
“He'll have his wings and lieutenant’s bars in a few days.” 

But Cadet Hawkins didn’t seem to see it just that way. He 
grinned more broadly than ever. 

“Maybe he will,” he replied. “But he’s got two crashes 
chalked up against him now. .And that wasn’t such a sweet 
landing he just made. A fewmorelike that, ora bit worse——” 

Steve Hawkins shrugged his shoulders and strolled away, 
going down the ship dead-line with the smile still on his face. 
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Illustrated by J. Sanford Hulme 


You can’t frighten me any, only 
I hate to see you cracking up 
with Captain Brooks aboard 


And Cadet Ben Wright scowled again as 
he watched his pal taxi toward him. He 
scowled because he didn’t like Steve 
Hawkins. And he didn’t like that cadet 
because his remarks had been too true. 
Ben was worried. ' 

So was Harry Baker. Hesmiled at Ben 
as he climbed down from the rear cockpit 
of the Curtiss two-seater, but hissmile was 
not a real one. It was hiding something. 

“Rotten set-down, Ben,” he stated 
as cheerfully as he could. “And 
Captain Brooks was watching me, at that.” 

“Not so awful bad,” Ben replied, forcing a grin. ‘You let 
her bounce up—pulled the stick back, I suppose.” 

Cadet Baker nodded. ‘‘Can’t seem to get it down the way 
you do,” he stated. ‘‘Captain Brooks is riding with me for 
my final test to-morrow morning. It’s make or break. If I 
only had a little more time——” 

“The final test!” Ben gave his pal a slap on the back. 
“You'll come through all right, Harry. It’s a crash test, that’s 
all. Just set her down as if it didn’t matter in the least. 
Captain Brooks is a good scout. He knows you'll be all right 
with a little more time. But they can’t give you the time now 
—with so many cadets coming up from the stunt field.” 

Harry Baker nodded as he jerked his goggles from his head. 
He smiled grimly. 

“T’ll do my best,” he stated simply. “Can’t do any better 
than that.” 


Bu: walking back to their barracks, Ben Wright saw that 
Harry was badly worried. He tried to cheer him up, joked 
as much as he could. It didn’t do much good, and then, just 
as they neared the barracks door nearest their cots, Cadet 
Hawkins came along. He grinned at Ben. 

“Hello!” His voice was amused. “Bet that’s ‘Crash’ 
Baker you’re with, eh? Not making any landings this after- 
noon, are you, Baker? I’m slated for some cross-country stuff 
and might be landing at the same time you’re bouncing down.” 

Harry Baker stared at the other cadet with flushed cheeks 
and suddenly narrowed eyes. He had heard of Cadet Hawkins, 
though the other flyer was a week or so back of him in the 
flying stages. Hawkins was joker, and a not too subtle one. 

“J won’t be in your way,” Harry replied slowly, controlling 
his inner feeling with considerable effort. ‘Don’t let it 
frighten you any.” 

And that made the other cadet come back with the words 













that Cadet Harry Baker 
remembered until late in 
the night. 

“You can’t frighten me 
any,” Hawkins replied 
grimly. “Only I hate to 
see you cracking up with 
Captain Brooks aboard. 
Seems to me he’s taking a pretty big chance 
in giving you that test to-morrow.” 

Harry Baker swung toward the other 
cadet, his eyes flashing. But Ben Wright 
caught him by the arm, pulled him into the 
barracks, 

“Forget him,” he warned. ‘‘He’s always 
pulling that stuff. Some of the boys must 
have told him that you were taking your 
final test to-morrow. He’s pretty fresh, at 
that. Doesn’t know you.” 

Harry smiled a peculiar smile. ‘He does know me,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘That’s why he’s ragging me. I nearly hit him in a 
rough landing near the dead-line on the solo field, almost a 
month ago. He hasn’t forgotten that. He had to hop fast to 
get out of the way of the prop.” 

Ben smiled in an understanding manner. “Forget him,” he 
advised. ‘‘He’s just sore—and trying to rattle you. If you 
think about-——” 

“Ben—” there was a worried tone in Harry’s voice— “‘ what 
if Ido turna ship over on her nose to-morrow. Captain Brooks 
will be riding with me. I don’t mind banging myself up—but if 
we had a bad crash and Captain Brooks was hurt——” 

He broke off abrupt. Ben Wright shook his head. 

‘Captain Brooks has been in crashes before,” he stated, and 
regretted it as he saw the expression in his pal’s eyes. “But 
that isn’t the point, Harry. Forget about your landings— 
until to-morrow.'| If you lose sleep over thinking about what 
that crazy Hawkins had to say ° 

He stopped as Harry Baker dropped down on his cot. The 
cadet who was to take his final test to-morrow had a tortured 
look in his eyes. 

“‘Remember Bill Cummings?” he asked, looking up at Ben 
steadily. ‘He stood one on her nose with Lieutenant Chase 
in the back seat. The belt snapped and Chase was in the 
hospital for months—with a fractured skull. Supposing I 
should do the same——” 

Ben Wright shook his head. “You won’t do it,” he said 
emphatically. ‘‘You’re letting Hawkins get on your nerves. 
That wasn’t a terribly bad landing you made to-day. Forget 
the whole thing.” 

But Cadet Harry Baker could not forget the whole thing. 
Long after taps had sounded through the flying field barracks 
of the Cross-Country stage he lay tossing in his cot. 

(Concluded on page 51) 














BOYS’ LIFE 


The Jaguar of San Cristébal 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


PART II 


HE fog was still too dense for Dick and 

his father to see anything, but for the 

second time that night Dick heard a 

stream of Spanish in Mendez’ voice 
coming through the mist that covered the garden. 
Then he heard another voice, smothered, as if the 
owner of it were choking between strong hands, 
and the words: 

“El Tigre—” 

The two Wynns rushed toward the sound. 
When they reached Mendez, he was alone, but they 
heard running footsteps to one side. Some one was 
making all haste away from there. 

“Tt isnothing. Don’t be alarmed,’”’ Mendez said, hoarse- 
ly. He stooped to pick up his bag. “A stupid assassin 
runs away half-choked. That is all. Then, in deep dis- 
gust, he added, ‘It is the shame of my country that there 
are Montalbans who will do this dirty business.” 

“‘T don’t want to intrude with advice, Mendez,” said 
Colonel Wynn, “‘but if your life is in danger oughtn’t you 
to ask protection from the police?” 

“No. They could do nothing. It is not a small matter 
exactly. A man in my country does not like me. And he 
has many agents who try to prevent me from ever return- 
ing. But I beg you not to speak of this to any one.” 

“All right. I give you my word.” 

“The skunk dropped his gun, said Dick, who had felt it 
under his toe and picked it up. ‘ You'd better take it, Mendez: 
unless you’ve got your own.” 

““No, no,” hastily. ‘You take it, please, Colonel Wynn. 
I never carry a gun. I would kill some one maybe. You see, 
I get mad too quick. Oh, no. I know better than to trust 
Mendez with a gun.” He said good-night abruptly, and 
walked rapidly away through the fog. 

‘Dad, did you hear the man say ‘El Tigre’?”’ Dick asked 
in an excited whisper, as they settled into their cab. “‘That’s 
the Jaguar of San Cristébal. Do you know what I think? I’m 
just sure now that the government man the Jaguar had the 
quarrel with was Mendez. And I'll bet you anything Mendez 
is going back to Montalba to fight it out with him. I’llask him 
to-morrow. Wouldn’t it be wonderful if I should run into him 
in Montalba?” 

But Dick didn’t ask Mendez next day. In the morning a 
message came to the effect that Mendez had been 

called out of town on business over the week-end. 
A telephone inquiry to the hotel some days later 
resulted in the information that General Mendez 
had departed suddenly during the previous week, 
leaving no forwarding address. 


HE first thing that Dick did in Montalba 
was to get himself arrested. 

The three men of the Wynn family, Dick, his 
father, and Uncle Horace, arrived in Amarilla 
together. Dick and Uncle Horace were to remain 
there only two days; Colonel Wynn, for several 
months. Colonel Wynn had to confer with his 
business associates, two New Yorkers named 
Blake and Andrews, see government officials and 
arrange about the oil concession: and the last two important 
details would take a lot of hard pushing and harder patience 
on the part of an American ina land where the native response 
to any hint for action is “‘manana,”’ meaning “to-morrow.” 
Professor Wynn had decided to wait over a day because he 
had heard that, in the university library, there was a diary 
written in 1660 by a Spaniard who claimed to have pene- 
trated the most perilous and inaccessible parts of the coun- 
try, and even to have built a fort in the “territory of the 
White Indians.” One of the scientific objects of Horace’s 
expedition was to discover whether the persistent rumors of 
“‘White” Indians in the mountain jungles of Montalba were 
fact or myth. Therefore he was off, at an early hour, for the 
library to browse for the rest of the day. Colonel Wynn went 
about his own most important business, which was to get a 
certain government official at least started on the consideration 
of terms. And Dick was left alone. 

During the first hour nothing amiss happened to him. He 
strolled about the streets and across the beautiful central 
Plaza observing the people he passed and feeling proud of 
himself because he understood some of the words he overheard. 
Toa boy who had divided most of his years between New York 
and Detroit, and who had also hiked with his father into Lon- 
don, Paris and Havana, the capital of Montalba did not seem 
strikingly different from other cities. The vegetation was 
tropical, and a few of the women wore mantillas instead 












































Tell the Illustrious Defender 
that I am here with important 
information 


of hats, and the workmen 
were not dressed like those 
who filed out of the Detroit 
automobile shops. For the 
rest, it appeared to him a 
modern city like any other; 
except, perhaps, that the 
houses had an unfriendly 
look with their barred win- 
dows and their bare thick walls rising from the street, without 
a bit of garden in front. 

‘“‘Of course I know they have patios inside with flowers, 
and fountains, too, some of them,” he muttered to himself. 
“But that doesn’t do a fellow who’s strolling along the street 
any good.” 

His appetite presently told him that if lunch wasn’t ready, 
it ought to be: so he returned to the hotel. Colonel Wynn 
was lunching elsewhere with the very potent official; and 
Horace would not remember food as long as the fascinations 
of that old manuscript held him. Dick sat down alone, 
wondering how many of the new Spanish dishes on the menu 
he could eat, and also what he would do to kill time afterward. 
He was not alone long. A soft ingratiating voice at his elbow 
requested with niany apologies to know whether it would be 


displeasing to the young Sefior Americano if the owner of the 
voice sat at his table. 

“Not at all, sir. Glad to have you,” Dick answered with the 
quick, friendly courtesy that was typical of him, as it is of 
American boys in general. The stranger, uttering profuse 
thanks, sat down. Dick looked at him in frank interest. He 
was tall and slim and languid in his movements. His skin was 
a dark olive, his eyes and hair and short mustache were black. 
The eyes were deep set and seemed to take only fleeting 
glances at the world around, receding instantly under the 
low-hanging lids. One eyelid drooped more than the other. 
Dick’s attention was caught by the man’s hand reaching for 
the menu card. It wasa very long, thin hand with fingers that 
broadened curicusly at the short-nailed tips. He introduced 
himself presently as Sefior Lopez. 

“My name’s Dick Wynn,” Dick countered affably, glad 
he had some one to talk to. Innocently enough, he found 
it very easy to talk to Sefior Lopez. Indeed, Seftor Lopez 
asked just the right questions to set him off. And he was so 
interested in learning that Colonel Wynn was about to 
develop a part of Montalba’s natural wealth, 

and that Uncle Horace was a man of science 

and that Dick was going into the jungle 
. lands about the headwaters of Montalba’s 
* great river. How could Dick be supposed to 
~ know that the source of all the pleasant 
stranger’s interest was a cablegram from 

London telling Sefior Lopez that the two 

Wynns, father and son, had dined at a certain 

club on a certain evening with Mendez, and 

that they were bound for Amarilla. 

“And am I, for instance, the first Mon- 

talban you have met, Sefiorito?” Lopez inquired 
presently, with a smile. 
“Oh, no! I’ve met Mendez— General Mendez. 
Do you know him?” Dick asked enthusiastically. 
“Ah, no; I have not the honor,” Sefior Lopez de- 
plored. ‘But I have, of course, heard of him. All 
Montalba is very proud of him. We wish only that 
he would come back and live among us.” 
“‘He’d sure make things hum round here,’’said Dick. ‘Dad 
says there’s more force bottled up in Mendez than in any 
other man he ever saw.” 

“‘Ah-h, you think so?” Lopez drawled softly. For half a 
second his dull gaze passed over Dick’s open, eager face, then 
withdrew behind his low-hanging lids. “And why do you think 
so? Since you have known this famous man, my compatriot, 
I beg you to tell me all you can about him. For, indeed, he 
interests me greatly.” 


O DICK obligingly did. He told Sefior Lopez all he could 
remember about the dinner; and also about the episode 
of the would-be assassin. 

“And, you know, Sefior, Mendez said a funny thing about 
that.” 

“‘Ah? What was the funny thing?” Sefiior Lopez wanted to 
know. 

“He said, ‘Let him run off to tell them once again that it is 
impossible to assassinate an intelligent man who does not in- 
tend to be assassinated.’ And when you heard him say it, you 
just knew, somehow, that it was true!” 

““T wonder?” said Sefior Lopez softly. ‘“‘But, tell me, did 
our famous Montalban not speak of returning here? And 
perhaps, also, he gave some explanation of this attempt on 
his life? The Sefiorito Americano will understand how natural 
is my deep interest in this subject as a compatriot of his 
friend.” 

“Well, he said the fellow who tried to shoot him was a 
Montalban and an agent of some influential man over here. 
And we heard him talking Spanish to the beast while he was 
choking him. So that’s straight enough. Do you know who 
Mendez’ enemy is, Sefior?” 

“1?” Sefior Lopez was startled out of his smooth composure 
for an instant by the American boy’s frank question which 
was so different from his own indirect and snake-like methods 
of getting information. His lids lifted and he almost looked 
Dick in the eyes for once. Then his dull gaze slanted away 
and was hiddenagain. ‘Ah, no. It seems incredible. Some 
small personal matter, no doubt. A few of our people are 
vengeful when offended. It is the Indian blood.” 

Dick disagreed with that and said so. He went to state 
his theory about the Jaguar of San Cristébal. As he coolly 
pronounced that name a little tremor, like a chill, went over the 
unattractive features of the affable Sefior Lopez. He did not 

speak for a moment or two, possibly because he feared his 
voice would be unsteady. 

“T fear our noble Montalban was amusing himself by telling 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


you such a tale, Sefiorito,” he said at last. ‘For, I assure you, 
in all my life I have never heard of this strange—animal.’”’ 

“You haven’t?”’ Dick was frankly amazed. He stared hard 
at the gentleman opposite him, but it did not occur to Dick 
to doubt his word. ‘‘ Well, he’s real. Mendez didn’t make him 
up. Mendez wouldn’t, you know. He’s too honest. In fact, 
he said I’d probably meet the Jaguar over here. I suppose 
he meant up in that jungle country we’re going to.” 

Sefior Lopez showed his somewhat yellowed teeth in what 
was intended for a smile. 

‘“‘He may have spoken of some locallegend. We, in Amarilla 
have not heard it.” He rose. “It has been for me a most 
charming and instructive hour, Sefiorito. May we meet again 
soon!” He bowed himself off graciously. 

Once outside the hotel he hailed an up-to-date taxi and 
drove for several miles through the streets of the modern city 
to the outskirts of a large, grim, stone building which looked 
like a medieval fortress. He alighted, told the cabman to 
wait, and went toward the iron gate in the heavy wall. He 
passed a word to some one inside and the gate opened enough 
to let him squirm through into a bare yard where there were 
several soldiers leaning or squatting in languid attitudes. He 
was escorted by one of them to a small side door which creaked 
as if it resented being disturbed at the sleepy hour of the day, 
but let him pass into a dark and gloomy hall, like a tunnel. 

‘Tell the Illustrious Defender that I am here with important 
information for him,” he said to the soldier who had admitted 
him. While he waited for permission to enter the august 
presence of the President of the Republic of Montalba, he 
leaned against the wall and rolled and lighted a cigaret. In 
the gloom his thin-bodied, spindle-legged figure in its dull 
cloudy gray suit of clothes looked like one of those huge daddy- 
long-legs spiders clinging to the shadowed stone. In response 
to a summons presently he went forward through the tunnel 
and up a narrow stone stairway into a little room. Here he 
submitted with utter indifference to a minute search of his 
pockets, his clothing, his shoes and even his nostrils and ears, 
The subtle Sefior Lopez was well.aware that 


moreover, by methods of terrorization, inhuman cruelty, and 
sinister craft which belonged rather to the days.and régime of 
the Aztecs, or to the Dark Ages in Europe, than to any civil- 
ized land in the twentieth century. Withal, he had the respect 
of foreign Powers and investors who were naturally not per- 
mitted to look behind the scenes. He saw to it that the nation 
paid money promptly where it owed it; he made things easy 
for foreign capital; he built roads, laid city car tracks and put 
up telegraph lines: he had set all Amarilla a-ringing with 
telephones; he had wireless stations. Like a child avid for new 
toys, he imported all the latest inventions. He had recently 
bought two airplanes. And, since possessing them, it had 
been his favorite diversion to order the fliers aloft to do perilous 
stunts over the field below his window. The danger to the 
aviators’ lives did not concern him, except as an added 
pleasure; but he had been persuaded at last that, if the 
machines smashed, they could not be repaired in Montalba 
and it would be a long time before he could get. others. 
So, much to his chagrin, he had been forced to discontinue 
his favorite sport. 

As he turned now, the light glinted upon a veritable breast- 





Begin the Story Here 


Dick Wynn, an adventurous lad of eighteen, meets a 
General Mendez at a dinner in London. Mendez is a South 
American soldier of fortune who, when the World War 
broke out, tried to enter the Allied services. Being refused 
he joined the Turkish Army and as Mendez Bey became 
famous as a fighter. Mendez is returning to his own 
country, Montalba, in South America and by a coincident 
Dick is going there too. They strike up quite a friendship, 
the old warrior and young boy. An indication of trouble 
ahead occurs as Mendez leaves for his home. He sud- 
denly leaps back into the house as a bullet comes out of 
the London fog to strike where he had previously been 
standing. 





a very small pin, rendered deadly by curare, 
may be easily secreted in a man’s coat; and 
that a tiny globule containing powerful poi- 
son may be hidden in the nostril or the ear. 

“With Sefior Lopez this is only a matter of 
form. The Sefior understands. The Illus- 
trious Defender has the utmost confidence 
in his faithful: friend, Sefior Lopez,” the 
officer who was overseeing the search said 
mechanically, with a yawn. 

“Undoubtedly,” Sefior Lopez replied, 
without batting an eyelash. ‘‘Give me back 
my pocket comb.” 

“The Sefior understands—” the officer 
was all apologies for not surrendering the 
requested toilet article. 

“‘T wish merely to smooth my own hair,” 
Sefior Lopez informed him, but without a 
trace of impatience. In that case, it seemed, 
he might have it. Lopez restored his ruffled 
coiffure to its former sleekness and handed 
back the comb. One can never tell about a 
pocket comb. Suppose it were specially 
made—with one tooth hollow and filled with 
poison? No pocket comb could pass the 
anteroom. 

“And now, Sefior, it is your privilege to 
enter the presence of the Illustrious De- 
fender.” The officer yawned again; and 
then escorted him into the great man’s room, 
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L PRESIDENTE sat in a large throne 
chair listening to the radio. Behind 
him, in a filial attitude, with one arm on his 
chair, stood his daughter, Juana, a middle- 
aged spinster who prepared with her own 
hands every meal that was set before her 
father. It was Juana’s duty to make sure 
that nothing deadly had been sprayed upon 
the lettuce or the fruit, and that the eggs came 
from a barnyard where no cock had ever 
crowed “Down with the tryant! Long live 
the Revolution!” The apartment was 
gorgeously furnished in the best European 
style. There were tables with ivory inlay, 
rich tapestries, bookcases that were well 
filled, if seldom opened, priceless antiques 
and oriental rugs. Round her skinny brown 
neck Juana wore a string of large emerald 
beads that would have ransomed a prince. 
El Presidente was a rather stocky old man 
with a heavy face of a decidedly unpleasant 
type. The mouth was grossly thick with an 
expression of brutish cruelty. The eyes were 
like cold bits of stone. He looked what 
he was: an Indian peon from the hills who 
had held power for twenty years—in defiance 
of the Constitution which limited the presi- 
dential term to four years and forbade any 
president to succeed himself—and held it, 
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His Excellency shrank crouchingly back in his chair. 


1] 


plate of medals, orders, decorations, and whatnots, most of 
them instituted and bestowed by himself upon himself, in the 
name of the grateful citizens of the Republic—who didn’t 
know anything about it until they read the notices he sent to 
the papers. He gestured Lopez to a seat; but Lopez knew 
better than to take it. He stood beside the chair and waited, 
while the Illustrious Defender listened in. 

It was not jazz that was intriguing His Excellency: far from 
it. Many miles away at a university named Harvard a Mexi- 
can, who was prominent in the reconstruction work of the 
new government of his country, was giving an address. He 
was telling an audience of several thousand students and guests 
how, under a series of dictatorships, the peons in Mexico had 
been robbed of their farms and driven to the hills and roads to 
become highwaymen in order to exist at all; and how his gov- 
ernment was settling these poor folk back on the land and 
thereby putting an end to the banditry. And he was saying 
not a little about the idealism of the new politics, which held 
that the soul of a man was of more value to his country than 
an acre of soil. All this was grimly interesting to His Excel- 
lency of Montalba. He congratulated himself on his shrewd- 
ness in having learned the language of North America, in 
which so many perilous ideas were expressed and heard by 
large numbers of people. He thought how dangerous it would 
be if that lecturer’s creed, fostered as it was by Latin-Americans 
in a place so near as Mexico, should spread southward, to 
Montalba, for instance. If two million Montalbans should 
begin to think their souls valuable, and a Dictator an evil 
thing to be done away with—? The lecture ended. El 
Presidente’s glance went to the window and out to where his 
airplanes were; to the river where his yacht was—easy to 
reach by a tunnel from his basement to the river—and beyond 
to the sea harbor where his warship waited always in readiness 
to take him aboard from plane or yacht and speed him and his 
millions of money safely overseas to Paris, or Monaco. He 
had made as sure as a man could that, if a formidable com- 
mander arose to lead a revolution, the relatives of the hundreds 
of victims who had been tortured to death 
by his orders would not get their hands on 
him. 

“Querido amigo,” he said affably, “‘it is 
agreeable to see you again. I trust you were 
not detained out there by the good souls 
who look so well after me.” 

“They searched even into my heart, 
Excelentissimo, and found there only 
fidelity.” 

“M’m, m’m,” El Presidente muttered; 
“it is a foolish custom, but I cannot induce 
them to abandon it.” 

Lopez, who knew very well whose orders 
had subjected him to the indignity of search, 
and, furthermore, that the sleepy sentinel 
would have preferred taking a siesta to tying 
and untying his bootlaces, bowed and said 
suavely: 

“Tt is by caution alone that a great man’s 
life is prolonged. And, besides, the Illustrious 
Defender is the sole guardian of the people’s 
liberties.” Lopez had made that speech so 
often under similar circumstances during the 
past dozen years that he could have repeated 
it perfectly in his sleep. 

“True. Perhaps, for their sakes, I will 
continue the precaution. Now, what is your 
information?” 


ITH surprising directness, for him, 

Lopez got to the point. El Presidente 
listened silently to all that Dick had said at 
luncheon. His cold eyes glittered briefly at 
the mention of Mendez. 

“And, so, you think these Wynns know 
all about Mendez’ plans and are here, in 
reality, as his agents,” he mused aloud. 
“That is very likely. It will be easy enough 
to watch the boys’ father, because he remains 
here in Amarilla. But the other two? Why 
do they go into the jungle?” 

“T believe they are taking a message to—”’ 
he paused. 

“Well, well! Go on!” 

“Your pardon, Excellency, for pronouncing 
that name——” 

“Whose name?” hoarsely. 

“His Excellency has guessed it.” 

“Did the boy speak of him?” El Presi- 
dente’s face was pale and beads of perspira- 
tion stood out on his forehead. 

“Yes. But he spoke deliberately so as to 
deceive me, saying that he believed Mendez 
to be the enemy of ——. But I saw through 
that. I said we had never heard of him in 
Amarilla. He stared at me, the stupid one: 
and had no answer. These North Ameri- 
canos are all stupid. They should not try 
to play the game of wits with us.” 

(Continued on page 45) 
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“To Catch a Thomas Cat” 


ODNEY PARKER, railroad reporter for the 
Rockland Blade, found himself thrilled, as always, 
by the spectacle of the “Westerner,” pausing in 
Rockland at the afternoon’s end for fresh engines. 

Shining paint on solid steel, from the barber’s chair in the 
club-car to the illuminated name-plate on the observation 
platform, geared to a tighter schedule than anything else on 
the line—mail trains not excepted—Number 3 exacted roy- 
alty’s due from the division yardmen. In at 6:19, out at 
6:22, with wheels inspected, Pullmans iced and water tanks 
refilled, was her unvarying program. And where one Pacific 
brought her in from Baltimore, two carried her west from 
Rockland, swaying to the mountain curves like twin super 
elephants, locked tail and trunk. 

From Rockland to Sand Ledge was a steady upgrade haul 
for forty minutes, during which shov- 
els clanged and swung unceasingly on 
the decks of the two Pacifics, both 
firemen fighting the steam-gauges all 
the way. At Sand Ledge, the summit 
of the grade, the head engine cut off 
from there, the 5001, with Big Bart 
Magee at the Johnson bar and Fair- 
mount Junction her only stop, rolled 
the rocking Pullmans in to Pittsburgh. 

This afternoon, Rod reached the 
station early and lingered near the two 
monsters of the rails as they awaited, 
on their siding, the arrival of Number 
3. Big Bart, jovial Irish to the mar- 
row of his six-foot-two frame, was 
poking his attenuated oil can at the 
drive-rods, near the cylinders. He 
looked up, catching sight of Rod, and 
a pleased grin split his brick-red 
countenance. 

“Sure, it’s the boy reporter!” ex- 
claimed Bart, in his perceptible brogue. “Is your 
newspaper mind at work on the story ’twould make if 
the old girl herself got held up by the tunnel boys?” 
And Bart chuckled scornfully at the idea of anything 
halting the ‘“ Westerner.” 

“The ‘tunnel boys’ might take a notion to hold up 
your old rattler, at that,” Rod answered, seriously. 
“‘They’re no respecters of trains, and they work fast— 
two hold-ups last week and one the week before, and 
all of them in tunnels less than two miles apart.” 

“Well, anyway,” argued Bart, “it’s fine for the 
newspapers!” 

Rod laughed without mirth. 

“Tt hasn’t done the Blade any good. Every job but 
one’s been done on the Gazette’s time, and when we did get one 
for our city edition, Bremer smothered our story next morning 
with a yarn that made ours about as newsy as a last week’s 
train order. That bird’s getting some inside dope somewhere, 
or I miss my guess.” 

“T don’t know who’d be givin’ it to him,” said Bart, “the 
way he’s always sticking that long beak of his into better 
people’s affairs, like a pointer pup, till ’twould drive an honest 
man crazy. I never did like the fellow, and I don’t expect ag 

“‘There she blows, Bart!” came Jim Hurley’s voice from the 
fireman’s side of the cab, and without even a look down the 
yard at Number 3 steaming in, the brawny engineer leaped 
through the gangway and put the 5001 into reverse. 

Three minutes later, the double-header eased out of the 
Rockland station, exhausts blending into a crashing symphony 
as the drivers turned faster and faster. Rod watched the 
“Westerner” out of sight, and was directing his steps toward 
home and dinner when he heard his name called. His face, 
flushed with annoyance as he recognized Dick Bremer of the 
morning Gazette, the very man whom he and Bart had been 
discussing. 

Never friends, the two had met less frequently than ever 
since that time, a few months past, when Bremer had hurled 
Rod Parker from a railroad handcar while the two of them 
were en route to cover the Wilton flood, companions through 
force of circumstances. 

It seemed to Rod that Bremer enjoyed forcing an encounter 
for the purpose of sneering at the Blade or boasting of his own 
exploits. Yet, oddly enough, it was Bremer’s very boastful- 
ness that kept matters from coming to an open break, for in 
his vainglorious outbursts, he occasionally let slip the clue to 
a good story. For that reason alone, Rod always kept as 
tight a hold as possible on his temper, letting Bremer talk as 
long and as loudly as he pleased. 

“Been on a vacation?” queried Bremer, with an unpleasant 
smirk, as he lounged against a pillar of the trainshed. 





By John Kinner Blitz 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


“Not that I know of.” 

“T kind of thought you had, from the way we’ve been hang- 
ing it on your crowd with the tunnel robberies—three front- 
page scoops, and one of them on your own time!” 

“‘T suppose you mean the Number ro hold-up in Number 1 
Tunnel. There wasn’t a word of that in here till after we’d 
gone to press, and we’re not mind-readers.”’ 

“Huh! That was your alibi to the Old Man, probably. 
What would you think if I told you we had the low-down on 
that Number 1 Tunnel 
job before one-thirty 
that afternoon?” 







OD calculated his 
reply. Tricky as 
the fellow was in his 
personal relations, 
-@ Bremer had a “nose 
| for news,” and_ his 
facts could usually be 
depended on. He 
might be “stuffing” 
Rod now, and he might 
not. 

“‘Well,”’ declared 
Rod, in a tone which 
implied that he was 
citing the ultimate au- 
thority on the point in 
question, “you didn’t 
get it from the division 
super, or from the rail- 
road police, or from the 
dispatcher’s office.” 

“You would cover 
all the beaten trails!” 
was the jeering retort. 
“T don’t have to de- 
pend on these railroad 
bulls for my dope!” 

“What's that about railroad bulls?” broke in 
a gruff voice, and the speaker thrust himself near the 
two reporters. 

It was Sergeant Jack Eadsley, of the railroad 
police. A thick-set man of ordinary height, he wore 
a perpetual scowl, so that it was difficult to de- 
termine his humor at any given moment. Overbear- 
ing in anger, his appearance made him scarcely less 
threatening in his lighter moments, which were rare, 
indeed. ‘To the newspaper men of Rockland, how- 
ever, he was too familiar a figure to be awesome. 

Bremer grinned. : 

“Oh,” he said, lightly, “we’re just figuring out a way to 
help you boys nab the tunnel gang!”’ 

Eadsley’s habitual scowl deepened at this flippancy. His 
tone became sinister. 

“A fat lot of good you two birds can do. Listen: take my 
advice, and don’t go mixing into this tunnel stuff.. All you’ll 
likely get out of it is a few .45 holes to daylight your gizzards.” 

And he strode off toward the division offices. 

“Nice, friendly sort, isn’t he?” Rod suggested, as he resumed 
his interrupted journey homeward. 

“Oh, Jack’s all right—if you know how to get along with 
him,” returned Bremer, with a look that implied that he knew 
how it was done. 

The chance meeting had brought out no information, but 
it had given Rod enough to think about. He was reasonably 
certain that Bremer was securing inside information, from 
some source or other, on the tunnel hold-ups, but Rod was no 
nearer knowing what the source was than he had been. Eads- 
ley’s butting in on’ the conversation was another element to 
be considered, particularly in the light of his parting remark. 
This was utterly at variance with the attitude of Captain 
Tomms, the head of the railroad’force, who openly rejoiced 
to have Rod working with his men on a case. 

Still, Rod reflected, Eadsley might have a clue which he 
wished to run down by himself, in order to get full credit. 
That theory would account for the veiled menace of his warn- 
ing—if it had been a warning, and not just an outcropping of 
his unpleasant disposition. 

Lasher Pike, hard-boiled city editor of the Blade, was in- 
clined to the same opinion when Rod related the encounter of 
the evening before. 

“T don’t think Eadsley’s worth bothering about,” he said, 
“but I’d sure give-a gold-mounted paste-pot to know where 
Bremer gets his stuff!” 

“Honestly, chief,”” Rod told him, “I’ve lain awake nights 





Sergeant Eadsley of 
the railroad police 


trying to figure that! I’ve chased ideas around and around 
until I’m dizzy!” 

Lasher Pike knew his men and he knew the newspaper game. 
Where many a city room despot would have cursed and threat- 
ened, he simply nodded—quietly, understanding. He had 
a code all his own, did Lasher Pike, according to which he 
mercilessly “rode” any man who loafed on his job. Yet, in 
the same code, it was written that if he should ever find himself 
unable to give a lead to a member of his staff who needed help 
and deserved it, that would be time for him to step down and 
out. 

“T know,” he said now. “I’ve been up against the same 
thing. Once it happened to me back in Peoria, on the Watson 
case—the first of the trunk murder mysteries. The reporter 
who was scooping me turned out to be the murderer! It took 


a tip from my old city editor to set me on the right trail that: 


time, and I’m going to pass that tip on to you.” 

“What was that, chief?” 

“Well,” Lasher Pike replied, with a quizzical stare, “it 
was almost a stock formula with the Old Man, but it worked? 
oftener than not. What he told me that time was: ‘To catch 
a Thomas Cat, first pick out your cat; then imagine you're 
a Thomas Cat, and go where you think a Thomas Cat would 
go!’ D’you get it?” 

“Tl say I get it!” returned Rod, warmly. 
Bremer would make a blamed good Thomas Cat!” 

Lasher Pike had given Rod exactly what he needed— 
a fresh angle from which to tackle the problem. Dis- 
couragement yielded to new hope and new determination; 
and, as often happens, good fortune followed fast upon the 
return of self-confidence. 

The break came in the form of a telephone call from Captain 
Tomms, of the railroad police. Number 12 had just pulled 
in, with one express messenger dead, another wounded, and 
twenty thousand in jewels and negotiable securities missing 
as the result of a hold-up in Tunnel 3. This time the bandits 
had set the stage for their operations by having one of their 
number, presumably riding on the roof of the express car, 
hurl tear gas bombs in among the messengers. The doors 
were already open when a pile of blazing ties compelled Engi- 
neer McCarthy to stop; in the words of the police captain, 
the rest was “easier than taking candy from a baby.” 

It was a story to quicken the pulse of the dullest reporter. 
It had broken just right for the city edition, and it lost none 
of its thrill in Rod’s write-up. To cap it all, Edmonds, the 
Blade’s real estate “editor,” brought word that Bremer was 
home, sick, which meant that the Gazette probably would not 
have the benefit of his special information for its story the 
next morning. So it turned out. The morning paper had 
little more than a rehash of the account that had run in 
the Blade. 

Still, Rod well knew that this was but a momentary triumph 
—a flash in the pan. He still had the task of ascertaining 
where and how Bremer was getting such accurate, detailed 
news about the hold-ups. Lasher Pike’s homely formula, 
“To catch a Thomas Cat—” was in his mind as he covered 
his regular morning beat. 

Passing a photographer’s shop about one o’clock that after- 
noon, Rod was reminded by the window display that he needed 
a new red lens for his dark-room lanterns, to replace one broken 
the night before in developing some snapshots. .He made 
the purchase and was leaving the store, when he caught sight 
of Bremer in a sidewalk conversation with the clerk of the 
drug store across the street. Rod determined to begin trailing 
him at once. 


“T think 


AKING the chance that Bremer would continue talking 

for a few more minutes, Rod repaired to a nearby telephone 
booth, turned in to his paper the few items gleamed since 
noon, informed Lasher Pike of his purpose, and was in 
Bremer’s wake when he left thé drug clerk and headed up 
Main Street toward the railroad. 

It was no trick at all to follow Bremer, but the possibility 
of worth-while disclosures grew slimmer as the afternoon wore 
on. The Gazette staff went on duty at one, and Bremer had 
apparently just started out when Rod had sighted him. He 
seemed to be merely making his regular round. 

The better part of an hour was spent in the building that 
housed the station and the division offices. That was ground 
that Rod knew thoroughly, and as he would only have risked 
detection by heeling his quarry too closely, he lounged about 
the waiting room and trainshed till Bremer emerged. 

The shops and round-houses were similarly unproductive. 
In these, with their confusion of manifold activities and bulky 
machinery, Rod was taking no chances in keeping fairly near 
Bremer. The latter made leisurely progress through the 
mechanical departments for most of the next two hours. 
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Toward the end of his tour, however, he began to.set a faster 
pace. He glanced frequently at his watch, and spent less 
and less time on successive interviews with the shopmen. 

Bremer’s last stop nearly resulted in disaster for Rod. The 
former had ducked into the cab of the turntable to talk to the 
operator, and Rod stationed himself on the opposite side of a 
Mikado which was occupying the table. He failed to see Bre- 
mer emerge from the cab. At the same time, the table swung 
suddenly, exposing Rod to view, and only a nimble leap behind 
the tender of a shifter kept him out of Bremer’s line of sight. 

The Gazelte man set a rapid pace toward the station, on 
a course that provided little cover for his ‘‘shadow,” who was 
forced to remain well in the rear. With the air of a man who 
is going some place and is fully aware of it, Bremer disappeared 
from sight around the flank of the station and apparently 
went inside, for Rod, drawing cautiously near, was in time to 
see him emerge from the waiting room. 

It began to look as though the long afternoon had not been 
wasted. Bremer strode straight from the station door to the 
smoker of the westbound local, which was in the train shed, 
ready for departure at four-twenty. It was so close to the 
local’s leaving time that Bremer could not have boarded it 
merely to talk to the crew—he was going west on that train. 

With his mind working at top speed on the why of this latest 
circumstance, Rod spurted along the platform and gained the 
last coach as the ‘‘ All Aboard!” sounded. He bought a paper 
from the train “butcher” and settled down behind it, as far 
out of sight as possible. 


HAT could be drawing Dick Bremer out of Rockland? 

And on this local? It ran only as far as Fairmount 
Junction, Rod knew, with Sand Ledge the first scheduled 
stop, there being no settlements of any kind up to that point, 
except an occasional coal mine where a flag stop might be 
made. If Bremer should get off at the Ledge, his action might 
be explained by the fact that the village was midway of the 
group of tunnels made notorious by the tunnel gang. The 
tunnels were numbered in order west from Rockland—1 and 2 
being east of Sand Ledge and 3 and 4, west of there. But 
what Bremer might hope to gain from a visit to this isolated 
point—unless he had entree to the councils of the tunnel gang 
itselfi—was more than Rod could fathom. 

So deeply engrossed did Rod become in the possibilities 
of the situation that he almost missed seeing Bremer leave the 
train at the Ledge. As it was, he caught only a glimpse of 
him before he was cut off from view by a surge of home-bound 
workers from the Rockland shops. To play safe, Rod got 
off on the far side of the train and took shelter behind a string 
of box cars. The pompous little local puffed on toward Fair- 
mount Junction; the Sand Ledge passengers mingled with the 
villagers who formed the local’s reception committee; and one 
and all gradually drifted off down the dusty street. Bremer 
did not reappear. 





If he had gone into the station directly from the train, that 
would account for his sudden dropping out of sight; but what, 
then, would account for his staying in the station so long? 
Going in to see was out of the question: if Bremer were there, 
he would unavoidably see Rod and be put on his guard. It 
was even impossible to approach the station close enough to 
look inside without being observed. 

After a further wait, Rod made his way to the business sec- 
tion, seeking by observation and guarded questions to regain 
trace of his ““Thomas Cat,” but without success. Tramping 
over the entire central portion of the town gained him nothing, 
and as the inhabitants deserted their streets and places of 
toil for their supper tables, Rod decided that he, too, might 
do well to seek nourishment. 

Shortly after six, having satisfied the craving of his stomach, 
Rod found himself again upon the main street. It was still 
broad daylight. There would be no train back to Rockland 
till Number 24 should come roaring through from the west, 
Baltimore-bound. He would be almost sure to find Bremer 
on that train, for it was the last one that would get him into 
Rockland before the Gazette went to press. The trip back 
might give him, somehow, an opportunity to learn the reason 
for the excursion to Sand Ledge. 

In the meantime, why not take a look at one of the tunnels? 
Hanging around the town promised no results, and a bit of 
local color would certainly not be amiss in handling a hold-up 
story in case the tunnel bandits resumed their depredations. 
In a few minutes, he was back at the railroad station, and, 
seeing no one in sight, risked a look through the windows. 
He saw nothing, but the ordinary, bare inhospitality of the 
small-town waiting room. Bremer had, seemingly disap- 
peared from the face of the earth. Rod headed east along 
the tracks, toward Number 2 Tunnel. 

As he stepped out briskly over the roadbed, his mind filled 
with the project of securing a first-hand impression of the 
stage on which the tunnel gang performed, Bremer was all 
but forgotten. The mountain air, that August evening, 
was a delightful tonic and every step, a muscular joy. Rod 
failed to notice the distant figure that skulked behind him, for 
he never once looked behind, and did not pause till he stood 
before the western entrance of Tunnel Two. 

The mountains killed the daylight early. The portal lay 
in gray shadow, the mile-long tube stretching eastward like 
some monster soot-encrusted stove-pipe. Rod had seen 
pleasanter places than the interior of that tunnel. It was 
a slimy and unwholesome place. Underfoot, loose stones and 
sloshy puddles made treacherous going. The walls exuded 
dampness, and moisture dripped unceasingly from the vaulted 
concrete of the roof. More like a tomb it was than an engi- 
neering marvel, used daily for the swift transport of busy 
travellers. Nevertheless, determined to see as much as pos- 


sible, now that he was there, Rod pushed on with a boldness 
that was scarcely equal to the occasion. 
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Perhaps a hundred yards inside the place, he thought that 
he. had gone far enough to. get the “atmosphere” he sought. 
As he halted, a step crunched on the cinders behind him and 
a hand fell heavily on his shoulder. The gooseflesh rose along 
his spine and his scalp prickled. In the sullen gloom of the 
tunnel he turned to face Dick Bremer. 

The two regarded each other. Rod was not afraid of 
Bremer—it was the possibility that the latter might in some 
way be connected with the ruffians of the tunnels and com- 
mand their help if he needed it that held Rod Parker in sus- 
pense. He let Bremer break the silence. 

“Tried to follow me, did you? You dirty, sneaking gum- 
shoe!”’ he sneered. 

“Tt looks to me as though you had done the following!” 
Rod retorted, coolly. ‘Your company is a most unexpected 
pleasure!” Theirony of that last sentence was lost on Bremer. 
Fury was in his voice when he spoke. 

“Can the high-hat stuff! You’ve no business trailing me, 
and I’m going to fix you so you won’t do it again in a hurry. 

, We’re all alone here and Pm 

“Don’t be too sure of that!” cut in the surly voice of Police 
Sergeant Eadsley. 

The two reporters turned toward him. 

“Why, hello, sergeant!”’ said Rod, putting out his hand 
with the instinct of one meeting an acquaintance unexpectedly 
in strange surroundings. ‘‘What are you doing up here?” 

The innocent question drew an unexpected reaction. 

“Never you mind what I’m doing here!” Eadsley snarled. 
“This tunnel is railroad property, and you two cubs better 
beat it while the beating’s good. Come on! Get going!” 
He took an arm of each and began propelling them back to- 
ward the entrance. 

““Why, Captain Tomms gave me permission—” began Rod. 

“*T don’t care if the President himself gave you permission. 
Are you going, or do I have to make you go?” 

“Well; I can’t answer for Pussyfoot, here,’ 
belligerently, ‘‘but I can tell you I’m not going. 
a pass signed by Tomms!”’ 





’ 


said Bremer, 
I’ve got 


| Say -nertal flashed his pocket lamp on the tunnel floor, as 
though preparing to indicate the way out. Rod, sensing 
the futility of arguing with the vile-tempered officer, took a step 
forward. At that instant, the roof of the tunnel descended 
with the roar of dynamite, to the accompaniment of incal- 
culable pyrotechnics, which in turn were smothered in the 
velvet blackness of enforced slumber. 

The next Rod knew, he was lying, bound and gagged, along- 
side the rails, his head feeling as though it had been split 
from crown to jaw. Neither entrance of the tunnel was vis- 
ible, and he judged that he had been carried, helpless, well 
toward the center. He felt cold, and realized that he was 
face down in a pool of the tunnel slime, which had probably 

(Continued on page 49) 





Rod, drawing cautiously near, was in time to see him emerge from the waiting-room 








Selling a Climax 


By Russell Gordon Carter 
Illustrated by Bert N. Salg 


66 @YE, a good bit o’ what ye say is true enough,” ob- 
served old Andy Bruce, scrutinizing the big black 
touring car in the show window. | “‘ The Climax is 
a pretty car—aye, very trim and bonny, but 

I’m still a leetle mistrustful. It’s 2 new thing, 


; Sale 


even if it is second-hand, and I wonder will it stand 
up.” 

“Tt’s been tested at the factory,” Chester Oakly declared. 
“Tt’s a car for heavy, rough work, just the kind you need— 
a much better machine than your big Hercules Eight. 
You’re lucky to get a second-hand Climax.” 

“Why was it turned in?” Andy inguired shrewdly. 

“The fellow needed the money. Let me give you another 
ride in her,” Chester pleaded. “I'll take you over the worst 
roads in the State—” 

“T haven’t the time now, lad,” said Andy, “but if ye like, 
you can drive out to my place late this afternoon, an’ I'll take 
another spin with ye.” 

“Tl be out to get you,” replied Chester. 

“Tt’s goin’ to snow,” remarked Andy. “Fact, it’s snowin’ 
already. Maybe ye’d better not attempt it.” 

“Mr. Bruce,” said Chester, “there’s never yet been a storm 
heavy enough to stop a Climax! I’ll be out.” 

“* Aye, verry well.” And Andy Bruce left the store. 

As his squat figure made its rolling way down the main 
street of Derbyville, Chester Oakly’s mouth formed a firm, 
hard line, and he said to himself, “T’ll sell him this car or 
bust!” 

Chester had finished high school in January and then had 
got a job as salesman on commission at Kennedy’s auto- 
mobile agency; he expected to work till fall, when he should 
enter Yale. Thus far Chester had not been tremendously 
successful as a salesman; it was now March, and he had not 
sold a single car. 

“What you need,” said Jim Kennedy that morning, after 
Andy Bruce had gone, “‘is a better line of talk.” 

Chester thought what Kennedy needed was a better line 
of second-hand cars, but he didn’t say so. Well, the Climax 
was one good one among the lot, and Andy Bruce wanted a 
good car. Chester thought if old Lord Timothy Dexter, of 
Newburyport down the coast, could sell warming pans to the 
natives of Cuba, he himself certainly ought to be able to sell an 
automobile to Andy Bruce! 

In one respect Chester was like most auto salesmen: he 
liked to stand and look out the window. The flakes were now 
whirling down in a way that promised a heavy storm. Already 
the sidewalks were covered, and the wind was sweeping the 
snow into little drifts. 

When Chester returned to the salesrooms, after lunch, it was 
ankle deep; and by three o’clock it was coming down so thick 
and fast that he decided he had better telephone to Bruce and 
postpone the trial ride. He picked up the instrument, and 


then he remembered his boast: ‘“‘There’s never yet been a 
storm heavy enough to stop a Climax! I'll be out.” 

Chester put the instrument down. Perhaps this storm was 
merely opportunity’s way of knocking at his door. Perhaps 
if he were to run through it in the Climax and honk the horn 
in front of old Andy’s door, when Andy least expected him, the 
man would be so favorably impressed with the performance 
that he would decide to buy. Chester knew the Climax well 
enough to feel sure that the car could cover the nine miles up 
the coast to Andy’s place—if any car could. 

He called in two of the mechanics, Johnny Bell and Tim 
Brophy, and had them push the machine out into the garage 
at the back of the store. There he filled the tank with ten 
gallons of gasoline and tested the motor. He did not need to 
bother with water, for the car was air-cooled. 

“She purrs like a pussycat,” said Tim, ‘‘ How far ye goin’?” 

“Up to Bruce’s Cove.” 

“Well,” observed Tim, “I hope she don’t stop purrin’ on 
you.” He seemed doubtful. 

Johnny Bell was a little more than doubtful. “If I was 
you, Chester,” he said, “I’d take along enough rations for 
two days. Here—” And from a box on the floor he took a 
can of corned beef and another of hard bread and tossed 
them into the back of the car. Johnny had driven a truck in 
France, and the experience had taught him something; he 
never went out on what might prove to be a “long job” 
without taking along his iron rations. 

Jim Kennedy came in just then and, after Chester had told 
him where he was going, said, “Ever been over the road 
before?” 

“Once,” replied Chester. “Don’t worry, Mr. Kennedy; 
I’ll get there all right. And I’m going to sell this car for you!” 
“Well,” said Kennedy, “go ahead; you’re bonded.” 


’ 


T WASN’T very reassuring, but Chester had courage. As 
he backed the car out of the garage he thought of the 
impression he would make on Andy Bruce; so preoccupied was 
he that he backed into Johnny’s box of iron rations and 
jammed it hard against the wall. 

“Hey!” yelled Johnny. ‘What you doin’?” 

But Chester only waved his hand, stepped on the accelera- 
tor—and in a moment was out amid the whirling flakes. He 
thrilled at the way the chains bit into the snow, thrilled at the 
soft music of the engine. Yes, the Climax certainly was a good 
car! And with this trip he would prove it to the hard-headed, 
skeptical little Scotchman. 

When Chester was clear of the town he turned into the east 
road that led up the coast. Then he glanced back to be sure 
that all the curtains were secure, and settled down com- 
fortably into the big collar of his overcoat. The road was de- 
serted; the sndw showed no trace of tires, but the Climax broke 
her own trail, and did it well. Chester was exultant. 
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At his right the Atlantic roared and surged behind the 
shifting screen of flakes. At his left the snow went driving up- 
ward over the dunes and sparsely clad low hills. Summer 
cottages looked like white mounds in front of him close to the 
road, then sped swiftly to the rear—ghosts of a happier day. 

At a bend in the road Chester ran unexpectedly into a drift. 
The car slackened speed and hesitated; the wheels spun; but 
he gave her more gas, and she came out of it safely. After 
that, however, the drifts became frequent, and for greater 
safety he switched on his lights. Not fora moment did Chester 
doubt the ability of the car he hoped to sell, but he did wish 
that he had started for Bruce’s Cove a little earlier in the 
afternoon. Already twilight was beginning to set in. 

But even that thought did not cause him any misgivings; 
he concluded cheerfully that to arrive at Bruce’s place in 
darkness would be all the more impressive. “Jump in and 
let me demonstrate the Climax,”’ he would say to Andy, and 
Andy would probably exclaim, “What, lad! Ye want me to 
go wi’ ye on a stormy night like this?” To which Chester 
would make some such reply as, “A little snow and darkness 
make no difference when you’re in a Climax!” 


HEAD of him now he could see Miles Standish Beach with 

its ferris wheel, its scenic railways, its huddled collection 

of amusement shacks, all untenanted and shrouded in snow. 

The road ran for a quarter of a mile right through the popular 

summer resort; Chester smiled at the incongruous spectacle 

as he sped along. He glanced at the mileage meter and smiled 
again; Bruce’s Cove lay only three miles ahead. 

He turned to the left to avoid a drift, and as he did so, the 
engine skipped, purred smoothly for a few moments and then 
skipped again. Chester suddenly lost all desire to smile. He 
was dumfounded, for engine trouble was the last thing he 
should have thought of. Again the motor skipped, purred 
smoothly, then began to skip every few seconds. 

To make matters worse, the snow had drifted clear across 
the road in some places between the buildings; in one spot it 
looked to be almost three feet high. Chester pressed on the 
accelerator and sped straight for the weakest part of it. The 
front wheels ploughed into it and began to spin. Then they 
took hold, and the car moved several feet. But as the rear 
wheels struck the drift the engine sputtered, purred, sputtered 
and then stopped dead. 

In vain Chester tried to ¢tart it. For five minutes, ten 
minutes he did everything to it he could think of to make it 
start. He was not an expert at automobiles; in fact he knew 
only what he had been able to pick up during his scant two 
months with Kennedy. He wished he had brought Johnny 
Bell along with him; Johnny was a first-class mechanic—the 
kind of fellow who, hastily summoned by a motorist in dis- 
tress, could touch something here or there about the car and 
make the engine talk—to the wonder and confusion of the 
owner. 

At the end of twenty minutes of tinkering with switches 
and magnetos, Chester was obliged to admit that he was 
in a fix. He slumped into the front seat and blew on his 


_ chilled fingers. Yes, he certainly was in a fix! Stalled in the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


middle of a summer resort in a blizzard! Three miles to the 
nearest occupied house—and that house occupied by Andy 
Bruce, to whom he had boasted of the splendid worth of the 
car that had got him into such a mess! Chester resolved that 
he would stay with the car all night, rather than try to reach 
Andy’s. 

And the longer he sat there, the more likely it seemed 
to him that he should have to stay, whether he wanted 
to or not. The storm was increasing, and darkness was 
setting in fast. There wasn’t a chance in the world that 
another automobile would come that way; 
in half an hour it would be physically im- 
possible for a car to get through. 

Chester shivered. Pretty soon the car 
would be as cold as the snow that was 
slowly piling up round it. There was a heavy 
blanket on the back seat, and he had a warm 
overcoat, but even so, he dreaded the thought 
of staying there all night. 

He opened the door and peered specu 
latively through the storm at the low build 
ing on his right. With some effort he read 
the snow-plastered sign above the door: 
“‘Hagedorn’s Dance Hall.” With recognition _ 
came realization; he had gone to that very _ . 
place one day two summers before, and he 
remembered that at one end of the hall there 
was a big stone fireplace. 

Chester’s mind was made up in an instant. 
He switched on his electric torch and climbed into the 
back of the car. A few moments later he was on the 
porch of the dance hall, with the blanket over one arm 
and Johnny’s iron rations in his pocket. He tried the 
door and the window at the left of it; both were locked, 
as he had expected they would be. But with the end of 
his torch he smashed one of the small panes in the win- 
dow, reached inside, turned the latch and then, lifting 
the sash, climbed in. Brrr! 
made him shudder. 

The first thing he did was to make sure that he had 
matches. Then he began to look for fuel. In the fire- 
place was a partly burned log and a quantity of charcoal; 
and after a diligent search about the room he found some 
old newspapers, several short boards, a broken table and 
a box—enough fuel, he estimated, to keep a small fire 
burning through the night. 

When the flames were leaping up the chimney, he put a 


The black, chill, silent room F 
























He opened the door and 
peered speculatively around 


board over the broken pane; then, returning to 
the fire, he sat down, wrapped the blanket about 
him and meditated on his ability as an automobile 
salesman. 

“T guess this is the right place for me,”’ he reproached him- 
self. ‘‘A summer resort in winter!” 

He smiled grimly at the dancing, leaping flames and at 
the dancing shadows on the floor—dancing as if to the 
music of the wind and snow beating against the win- 
dows. Then with his jacknife he opened the iron rations 
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and began to eat. Never before had the 
rough walls of the dance hall witnessed such 
a strange scene—dancing flames and shadows 
and a forlorn auto salesman partaking of 
refreshments in the form of hard-bread and 
corned beef! 

Toward ten o’clock the snow ceased to 
flutter down, and before midnight the wind 
fell, and the moon came out big and bright, 
setting the mounds and drifts asparkle and 
touching the floor of the old dance hall with 
silvered fingers. As the moon swung across 
the sky a broad patch of light lingered on the 
glowing embers in the fireplace, then moved 
slowly across the floor to a shapeless gray 
blanket—beneath which lay Chester, sound 
asleep. 


HE WAS awakened by the sound of a blow. He 
opened his eyes and, raising his head, blinked 
in the strong sunlight. After a few moments he 
saw a face against the window that he had broken; 
then the sash lifted, and the broad, squat figure of a 
man started to climb in. 

Chester shook himself free of his blankets and 
stood up. “Mr. Bruce!” he cried. 

“Well, Chester, ye’re still alive, are ye?” said Andy Bruce. 
“Glad o’ that, lad, right glad I am!” He held the window 
open while his son James, the exact counterpart of his father, 
climbed in. 

“How’d you know I was here?”’ said Chester in astonish- 
ment. 

“Kennedy called up ‘long toward midnight,” Andy re- 
plied. ‘‘He said you’d started out to sell me a car and 
hadn’t come back. I couldn’t sleep fer thinkin’ o’ ye, lad; 
so Jamie and me got out o’ bed, hitched the team to the 
sledge—and here we are.” 

Chester regarded the two of them gratefully; he couldn’t 
speak for the tightness in his throat. 

“So the Climax couldn’t quite make it?” said Andy, with 
a twinkle in his eyes. 

“No,” replied Chester. ‘‘She went back on me, Mr. Bruce. 
I’m glad now I didn’t sell you the car.” 

“Did pretty well, seems to me, to get as far as this in last 
night’s- storm,” observed the man. ‘My car couldn’t’ve 
done it.” 

(Concluded on page 53) 


Won by Mathematics 


Illustrated by A. Conway Peyton 


ISCONSOLATELY the Animal slumped on to a 
bench in the Sweetwater gym, his hockey stick 
clattering to the floor unheeded. 

“Boy,”’ he moaned to Slippery Elm, who sat 
beside him, tenderly nursing a swelling lump on his shin where 
one of the second team’s forwards had slashed him in that 
afternoon’s practice. ‘What a. practice,” continued the 
Animal, pulling off his jersey. ‘‘ Without French and Turner 
we have about as much chance of beating Hull, as I have of 
finding a million dollars between here and my room. Hull 
beats us the last two years, and this year when we had a 
fighting chance to win, and save the Tilson Cup, that cold- 
hearted Maxey puts a fiock» of quadratic equations on 
the math. exam. and blooie, or two best forwards get on 
probation.” 

“What are you crabbing about Animal?” asked Saleratus, 
who, draped in a Turkish towel, ambled down the aisle from the 
showers. 

“Hear him,’’ howled the Animal in disgust. ““Why you 
poor ignorant basketballer, don’t you know that Turner and 
French flunked their math. exam. and are out for the year. 
That wins the game for Hull. Why wouldn’t I crab?” 

“‘Hum,’’ mused Saleratus. “That’s bad. How did they 
flunk? I didn’t think that exam. was so hard.” 

“You wouldn’t,” interrupted Slippery. ‘What you don’t 
know about mathematics, ain’t, but I tell you that for ordinary 
mortals that exam. was a lulu, and for Bob French who isn’t 
sure, but believes a quadratic is some kind of a vegetable, and 
Bert Turner, whose nearly as bad it was premeditated murder 
on Maxey’s part.” 

“T take it the team’s flooey?” Saleratus asked, rubbing 
himself vigorously. 

“Marvelous intelligence,’ mocked the Animal. Unfor- 
tunately you’re absolutely right. We haven’t as much chance 
against Hull now as you would have of winning a beauty 
contest.” 

“Unless,” mused Saleratus. 

“Unless what?” snarled the Animal. 
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By George G. Livermore 


“Why, unless something should happen to the Hull team.” 

‘Well, I don’t wish ’em any hard luck,’’ replied the Animal, 
“but I wouldn’t weep if they all broke their legs, had chicken- 
pox, measles, and the hoof and mouth disease, and unless 
they do,”’ he finished, ‘‘ we’re licked.” 

‘Well, I’ll think it over,’’ said Saleratus, tying his tie. 

“Do, I’m sure you'll be a great help.” 

Saleratus shrugged on his ulster and whistling blithely 
sauntered out of the gym and down Spring Street, where the 
lights from the shop windows made blue-white shadows on 
the snow piled high along the icy sidewalks. As he passed 
Pop Smith’s drug store a lanky figure ambled out of the door 
and fell into step beside him. 

“Lo, Saleratus,’’ muttered the Owl. 
office for the mail?” 

“Nope,” replied Saleratus importantly. “I got to see Gus 
about an order he said he might give me for some new candy 
for which I just got the agency.” 

“Well,” replied the Owl, “I'll go along and watch you do 
your stuff. I always like to see you work, Saleratus. It’s 
a liberal education in salesmanship, for blamed if I don’t 
think you could sell refrigerators to the Esquimaux.” 

At that time, just before supper, they found Gus’ Famous 
Food Shoppe almost deserted. Gus, immaculate in snowy 
jacket and apron, was polishing already shining glasses to an 
even greater degree of brilliancy, while his two assistants 
leisurely arranged on the counters, bars of chocolate and other 
confections, preparing for the after supper rush when the shop 
would change into a humming hive of activity. 


“Going to the post 


|S emt here it may be said, that Gus is not one of the 
least important persons in Sweetwater. Generations of 
Sweetwater boys have drunk his delectable milk shakes, and in 
season, his famous strawberry mashes, and have imbibed along 
with their sodas and sundaes, much of his sunny, wholesome 
philosophy, which has done its part in making them regard 
life in its true prospective. Gus is a true sportsman, and is in- 


variably to be found on the Sweetwater bench at all important _ 


games. How he ever manages to keep his accounts straight 
with twenty or thirty boys yelling at the same time “Charge 
this to me,” but keep them straight he invariably does. No 
one has ever accused him of padding his bills, nor has he ever 
sent a bill to a boy’s parents. To the credit of Sweetwater 
youth, his bad bills have been few and very far between. 


wae a poor boy has eaten free at Gus’ until his circum- 

stances changed for the better. Gus calls congressmen, 
senators, judges and men whose names are magic words in big 
businesses, by their first names, and on his only visit to Wash- 
ington he was seen walking down the steps of the Capitol 
with the arm of a Justice of the Supreme Court about his 
shoulders. 

Such a man is Gus, so when some years ago, the school gave 
him an honorary diploma which he hung proudly above the 
mirror behind his soda fountain, there was not an alumnus nor 
an undergraduate who was not proud to welcome him as a 
son of Sweetwater. 

Saleratus, named by his parents S. Saltus Slater, since 
his success in selling Bronson, the hotel magnate, a barren 
pasturage, upon which to build an inn had acquired the rep- 
utation of being Sweetwater’s super-salesman and his title 
was really well deserved for with his affable personality, easy 
manners, and ready flow of picturesque language he was a born 
salesman, indeed. 

Gus looked up from the glass he was polishing, as the boys 
entered. ‘No, Saleratus,”’ he said. ‘‘ You can’t sell me any- 
thing to-night.” 

A pained expression swept over Saleratus’ face to be fol- 
lowed instantly by a beafic smile. 

“Gus,” he beamed, “I don’t want to sell you a thing. It is 
not my policy to sell things, but if in the course of a little 
friendly conversation I am able to show you how you can make 
more money from a line of goods that you are not carrying 
than you are making from your present stock, then, and only 
then, mark you, Gus, should I consider taking your order. 
You are sole judge and arbiter. It is for you alone to decide 








== GH = } 'y “Hold your hosses,” 
' interrupted Gus 
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whether I can do you the favor of showing you 
how to make more money.” 

‘“‘Saleratus, you’re good,’’ interrupted Gus. 

“You go to work for me out of school hours, and 
I'll pay you $20.00 a week regular. I'll be jiggered if I den't 
think you’d sell more than all the rest of us tozether. 
But,” he continued, “‘I don’t want to buy anything.” 

“Gus, you flatter me,” said Saleratus. ‘It’s mighty nice 
of you, though, and I appreciate it, but as I said before, I 
don’t want to sell you anything. All I want is to tell you 
how you can make more money. I can do that, can’t I?” 

“‘T don’t see how I can stop your talkin’.” 

“Well, then, just listen a minute,’’ beamed Saleratus, 
leaning an elbow on the soda fountain and shaking a finger at 
Gus, who gazed complacently at him. 

“‘Gus,” he continued, “you’re handling the Ajax brand of 
candy. It costs you sixty cents a pound and you get-$r1.25. 
You can buy the Minerva brand for forty-eight cents, sell it 
for the same price and make twelve cents a pound more profit. 
On the volume you sell in a year, that would be several hun- 
dred dollars. Now——” 

“Hold your hosses,’’ interrupted Gus. “I’ve traded with 
the Ajax people for years, they have always used me right 
and I know their candy’s pure. Your Minerva brand may be 
all right, but lemme tell you, Saleratus, I’d rather make less 
and know I was givin’ the boys good quality.” 

“‘Gus,”’ beamed Saleratus, ‘‘you have the instincts of the 
great merchant. Your insistence on quality for your custom- 
ers, even if it means less profit per sale for you, is in the end 
the only successful way to run any business, and knowing 
your reputation for the strictest integrity, I should not have 
ventured to start this friendly conversation without first hav- 
ing absolute facts at my command. Here is the report,’’ he 
continued, “of the,Government chemist who recently tested 
both brands.” 

He thrust the paper into Gus’s unwilling hands. “You will 
see,” he added, as Gus started to read, “that he reports 
Minerva purer than Ajax.” 

As Gus digested the chemist’s report an unwilling smile of 
admiration tugged at the corners of his mouth. “ Drat your 
hide, Saleratus,”’ he said as he handed back the paper. “ You 
cud sell cast-iron bed-spreads toa hospital. Blamed if I don’t 
think I’ll give your Minerva a try. See me about it the first 
of the month.” 


ALERATUS thanked him politely, said good-night and 

left the store with the Owl at his heels. 

“‘Saleratus, how do you do it?”’ asked the Owl when they 
were safely on the sidewalk. “I can think up lots of schemes 
but I can’t sell anything, but if we combined I could do the 
scheming and you the selling and before long we’d run the 
school. What do you say?” 

“T’ll think it over,’’ replied Saleratus as the Owl paused at 
a cross-walk before turning toward Morgan Hall. “By the 
way, Owl,” he asked, “when does Hull have mid-year’s; 
do they come before the hockey game?” 

“Yes, two weeks before,” replied the Owl. “But if you 
think their best men are going to flunk just so we will have 
a chance, you’re mighty much mistaken. Remember that 
they have no hard-hearted Maxey for a math. prof.” 

“No, that’s right,” answered Saleratus. ‘Tuck, the best 
man on their team lives in your town, doesn’t he? Seems to 
me I remember your looking him up after the football game 
last fall.” 

“Yeh,” answered the Owl. ‘“‘ What of it?” 

‘“‘He’s about the whole Hull team, isn’t he?” 

“Sure,” replied the Owl sadly. ‘“Tuck’s a whirlwind on 
skates. Without him Hull would be lost.” 

“Ts he bright in his studies?” asked Saleratus. 

“Not much, he isn’t,” replied the Owl. ‘That is,” he 








added, “‘unless he’s changed since we went to high school to- 
gether, he used to be an awful dumb-bell, but he sure is a 
skating fool.”’ 

“Hum,” mused Saleratus thoughtfully, ‘‘maybe it might 
work.” 

“Say,” ejaculated the Owl, “what you getting at anyway, 
Saleratus?”’ 

‘Nothing much,” said 
Saleratus gently, and 
started to move away 
when the Owl grabbed 
him by the shoulders. 

‘*Look here,”’ he said, 
peering keenly at his 
friend through his thick 
spectacles, ‘you're 
up to something. What 
is it?” 

““T just had an idea 
that’s all,” replied Sal- 
eratus. “Probably it 
won’t work, but I thin’ 
it’s worth trying.” 

“What is it?” 

“Well,” drawled Sal- 
eratus. ‘“‘I guessI’ll tell 
you. I might need some 
oue to help with sug- 
gestions, but you must 
promise not to breathe 
a word of it, for it’s only 
a hundred to one shot 
and, I don’t want to be 
kidded to death if it 
doesn’t work.” 

‘*T’m a clam,”’ promised the Owl, and then bent over and 
nodded as his friend whispered to him. 

When Saleratus finished, the Owl took off his cap and 
thoughtfully scratched his head. “‘I dunno,’’ he said. “‘It’s 
a good idea all right, and if it works, fine, but will it work? 
Anyway, it’s our only chance. I’m for it, Saleratus, and I 
won’t breathe a word.” 


| ese a week the school gloomed along sunk low in the depths 
of despair, over the almost impossible prospect of victory 
over Hull in the coming hockey game. The Animal raged 
about like a wild Indian searching the school for possible 
material to fill the places of the luckless French and Turner. 
Things went from bad to worse. With the loss of its two best 
forwards the remainder of the squad were badly disorganized 
and lost all semblance of team play, until each practice seemed 
worse than the one preceding it, and in desperation the Animal 
promoted half the second team to the varsity only to demote 
them two days later. Through all the murk, Saleratus and 
the Owl seemed to their friends surprisingly cheerful, but as 
Saleratus knew nothing about hockey, and as the Owl had 
never taken any interest in the game, the other members of 
the clan laid their cheerfulness to ignorance and indifference. 

One evening two weeks before the game, the clan held a 
despondent meeting in Slippery Elm’s room, at which the 
Animal, bemoaning the impending fate of his team, almost 
sobbed in his anguish. ‘‘We haven’t a chance,”’ he said for 
the twentieth time. “To-day the team was worse than ever. 
Each day it gets worse instead of better. The loss of Turner 
and French queered our chances for fair.” 

“‘T hope you don’t 
let your team know 
you feel that way.” 
said Saleratus mild- 
ly. “Surely it 
wouldn’t do them 
any good.” - \o 

‘““Of course, I 4%} 
don’t,” snapped the 
Animal in reply. ‘“‘I 
try to jolly them 
along. Tell them 
they are improving 
and have a fine | 
chance to win, but 
the worst of it is they 
know they are rot- 
ten, and feel they i 
haven’t a chance.” 

“Why they havea <= 
fine chance,’’ replied 
Saleratus pulling 
the ears of his trick 
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dog, Heinz, a mongrel of fifty-seven varieties, who sat beside 
him with his head on his master’s knee. “In fact,” Salera- 
tus continued, ‘‘I’m almost sure you'll beat Hull.” 

“T think so, too,”’ said the Owl. 

“You two don’t know what you’re talking about,”’ snapped 
the Animal angrily. ‘‘You’re plain goofy. We haven’t 
a chance, and if either of you knew anything about hockey 
you’d know it.” 

“* All the same, Sweetwater is going to beat Hull. 
it from me,”’ replied Saleratus. 

““You’re simply impossible,”’ growled the Animal. 

“All right, maybe I am, but will you as treasurer of the 
senior class give me the order for the caps and gowns if I fix it 
so you can win that game?” 

““What’s your plan?” , 

“‘T’m not telling, neither is the Owl, who knows. We think 
it will work, but we won’t tell a soul until we either succeed 
or fail. If we succeed, dnd I’m sure we will, I’ll give you proofs 
of what I did, and if Sweetwater wins the game I get the order. 
My goods are really better than those the seniors had last year, 
and the price is right, if I couldn’t save you money.” 

“That will do. That will do!” thundered the Animal. 
‘Don’t try any of your super-salesman’s stuff on me; I haven’t 
the time to listen to it. I don’t care whether your prices are 
higher or lower or whether your goods are rotten. If you can 
do anything that helps us to beat Hull, you get the order.”’ 

“Fine,” replied Saleratus. ‘‘That’s settled.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Slippery. “You agree that what 
you are up to won’t get us in a jam with the faculty or en- 
danger our athletic relations with Hull?” 

“T do,” said Saleratus, while the Owl muttered, “Rough 
stuff, boy, it’s anything but rough. What he has in mind is 
the smoothest ever. Say,” he continued, turning to Salera- 
tus, “‘what do I get out of this?” 

“You?” asked Saleratus surprised. 

“Yeh, me,” replied the Owl. ‘You wanted my help, what 
do I get?” 

“Glory.” 

*“‘ And what else?” 

** A sixth of my commission.” 

“A third!” 

“A quarter!” 

‘All right!” 

“Well,” yawned Antidote Jones, rolling off the divan onto 
his feet and struggling into his ulster, ‘now that we have 
decided Saleratus is to win the Hull game for us and what the 
Owl’s share of Saleratus’ commission is to be, I’m going over 
and hit the hay; come along Skeeter.” 

“Just a minute,” piped forth the Owl. “You fellows 
keep this dark. If any outsiders get wise that Saleratus is 
up to something, it would ruin his plans.” 

The boys readily agreed to this and the meeting adjourned, 
the Owl and Saleratus arm in arm walking across the campus 
to Morgan Hall, talking in earnest whispers. 


You take 


HE following Saturday Saleratus, having received per- 

mission to leave town, disappeared, and the Owl, deaf to 
the entreaties of the Animal and other members of the clan, 
refused to tell where he had gone. He was in chapel Monday 
morning, wearing a satisfied smile, but as the Animal caught 
up with him on the walk after the service, the only reply he 
vouchsafed to the latter’s eager questioning was, “It’s pretty 
sure to work. Get your team pepped up. Make them think 
they are surely going to win. Tell them at least they have 
got a favorable break.” 

Catching the contagion of enthusiasm from its captain, 
the hockey team threw off the listless hopelessness under 
which it had labored since the disqualification of its two 
star forwards, and in practice attacked the scrubs with 
a renewed energy that inspired the school with the hope 
that after all, there might be a chance for a win 
over Hull. 

One evening after supper, a week before the 
game, the Animal stopped at Gus’s on the way 
back to his room from the post-office. No sooner 
had he stuck his head in the door than Antidote 
Jones rushed up to him and shoved a paper into 


his hands. ‘Here, read it!” he shouted. “At 
last we’ve got a break.”’ 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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The Animal cut the puck straight towards the 
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hat’s New in the News 





TT'HIS spry old boy has plenty of spring in him still. A grand- 
father’s clock, 236 years old, built in 1690, it is still keeping 
accurate time. Killing time is a real job with this clock 










ERE is the U. S. 

Naval entry in 
International Schneider 
Cup Race which was 
damaged a few days be- 
fore Italy won the race. 
This plane flew 250 miles 
an hour in the trials 











THs is a champion Gasterimycelous fungi. This giant mush- 
room weighing twenty-one pounds and measuring over five 
feet through the thickest part would certainly smother a steak 








5 §4 NSIVENO” is a donkey who has won over 30 prizes 
in all kinds of exhibitions and has never been beaten. 
Here he is with his young owner “doing his stuff” 
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How would you like to swim all day in 
this ice-bound water? These swans 
seem to enjoy it, I swanl 


1927 





ONG ago a young buck’s horns entangled in a sapling. The 
deer died of starvation and decades later the tree surrounded the 
skull, part of which may be seen in the center in above photograph 











ERE is the world’s amateur speed-skating championship at St. Johns, T 
Canada, showing the 220-yard sprint for boys. They may be speed 
' champions, but as they are on ice we hesitate to call them “cracks” 











ROBERT NEBERLY is proud because he has the distinction of 


the barrel stave slide for distance championship of Chicago. Not 


the first time some fellows were licked by a barrel stave. Ask dad 


Tus apparatus, re- 

cently invented in Aus- 
tria, has flown a man 
successfully a few feet 
from the ground. The 
lime may soon come when 
‘* Pee-Wee’s” Patrol will 
go up in the air indi- 
vidually 








THE smallest camera in the world was made by the Eastman 
Kodak Camera Co. Instructions to sitters for photos— 
“Hold steady, don’t smile or you may knock the camera over” 











HIS old tar builds models while off watch, and 
paints them with tufts of his own hair. Yes, 
he uses his head 








BOYS’ LIFE 


The Mutiny of the Flying Spray 


PART III 


N THE first night I had started 
to clamber up the mizzen shroud, 
when the mate detained me. My 
only trip aloft was the harrowing 

experience under Duggan. 

During a quiet spell one afternoon, Mr. 
MacDonald called out, 

“Here, boy.” 

“Yes, sir. ' 

“Go into my room and fetch my pipe.” 

When I came up a moment later with the 
desired pipe, he looked at me keenly. 

“How old are you?” 

‘Eighteen, sir.” 

“Never had to work hard before?” 

‘No, sir.” 

“Well, there’s just one thing I want to say 
to you, young feller; whenever you get an 
order aboard this packet, don’t make no 
mistake, you got to do it. Growl you may, 
but go you must. Now, then, d’ye think ye 
could climb aloft?” 

“T’ll try, sir.” 

“All right, then, up you go.” 

At this hearty bidding, I swung myself 
across the sheerpole, and started upward. 

‘Hold onto the shrouds, an’ not the ratlins, 
an’ keep yer eyes off yer feet.” 

Arrived at the head of the lower rigging, I 
was stopped by the futtock shrouds, that 
stretched outward to the edge of the maintop. 
Climbing here a man’s head would be further 
out than his feet. This didn’t look good 
enough, and as I crossed over to the lee side 
there came a shout of remonstrance. 

“None of that now. Over the futtocks 
with ye.” 

Taking my life in my hands, I chanced it. 
Crawling across the maintop, at the end, was 
the worst shock, with nothing but my arms 
to pull me up, I felt a frightful inadequacy. 
For a moment, it seemed as though I were 
swooning and slipping backward, ther, 
panting and desperate, I swung myself into 
safety. 

Here I found myself on top of the bellying 
mainsail. The deck seemed too far away to 
even estimate. I was just starting to look 
down, when a stern voice floated up: 

“What are ye waitin’ for?” 

Flinging myself into the topmast rigging, I 
started again. Reaching the topmast head, 
the ropes leading to the cross-trees looked 
more alarming even than the futtocks. 

Again I paused, and again a skysail yard 
voice came booming upward: 

““What’s the matter now?” 

There was no escaping that remorseless 
urge, and after another nightmare, I found myself standing 
on the dizzy cross-trees. This seemed like the ultimate, but 
not to my taskmaster. Remembering that he who hesitates 
is lost, the voice from below came up with the old Hell Fire 
MacDonald urge, 

“Go on! Go on!” 

At the t’gallant masthead, nothing remained above me but 
the royal and skysail masts, looking like two coach whips. 

“T couldn’t dare to tackle them,” I told myself. 

But someone else thought otherwise, and the familiar chorus 
sounded, 

““Get along with you.” 

Realizing that perhaps I now stood in need of more than 
moral urge, Mr. MacDonald came clambering up toward me, 
negotiating futtocks and cross-trees, like some burly bear. 

In no time he was beside me, exclaiming, 

“My, my, how clumsy you are. But we’ll soon show you. 
Now, then, follow me.” 


OMEHOW it was far easier to follow MacDonald than 

Duggan. A monkey could not have swarmed up that 

royal masthead any easier than he did. Without a second’s 
delay, I committed myself, and started after. 

For the briefest moment, I hung with one hand only, 
a hundred odd feet of empty air beneath me. Somehow I made 
the royal, and then in a last burst of desperation, I attained 
the skysail yard. 


By Arthur Hunt Chute 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 








Climbing here a man’s head would be further out than his feet 


Pointing to the little ball of gold that surmounted every- 
thing, he said, 

“Ye see that truck, son?” 

“Aye, sir.” 

“All right, shin up and touch it.” 

“Go you must,” already these words seemed to have 
burned themselves into my being. The night before, I had 
shuddered at the mere thought of the mainyard, and now, at 
the mate’s bidding, I shinnied up, and put my hand upon the 
main truck, one hundred and eighty feet from the clip- 
per’s deck. 

In that moment, I tasted boldness born of conquest. With 
the wind in my teeth, a fellow to the wheeling sea birds, I found 
myself laughing out in sudden exultation. 

From my eerie perch, the sea was indeed an alluring pano- 
rama, stretching to lose itself in the infinite blue, where the rim 
of the sky arched down upon it. 

Sliding down to the skysail yard, I began to take in the 
whole scene of the ship whose tier on tier of bellying sail lay 
beneath me, glorious in the morning sun. I wondered how 
such an avalanche of canvas could be borne by such a tiny deck 
as that appearing below. 

Standing there, as easily as though he stood on deck, Mr. 
MacDonald began to chat about taking in sail, and how to 
make a decent stow; while I plied him with questions. 

“‘Supposing the sail flaps and gets your knees out from 
under the yard? 


“Supposing in the heavy rolls you start 
to slide along the footropes, what do you do 
in cases like that?” 

“Do? Why, ye just hang onto the sail for 
all you’re worth. You'll save your life, and 
get the sail furled too. But, God help the 
guy who can’t forget himself aloft, he’s 
bound to get a hist. Forgettin’ yerself is the 
only way to be safe up here, sonnie.” 

As we descended, Mr. MacDonald pointed 
out the various ropes and spars. When, at 
length, I stood upon the deck, I was surprised 
at how wonderfully easy it had come. 
Indeed, everything seemed to come easy 
under the leadership of MacDonald. “He’s 
a prince,” I told myself, “even if he is 
a bucko.” 

After the first exciting experience, going 
aloft came to be a second nature, and before 
the week had passed, I had the satisfaction of 
mastery in a new kingdom—the kingdom of 
the air. 


as I was getting too cockey in the 
high spaces. Perhaps I thought that I 
had learned everything. At all events, pride 
goeth before a fall, and Duggan was there to 
work my humiliation. 

After instruction under the mate, work had 
fallen to me aloft, the same as to all the 
others. At which it became Duggan’s 
especial delight, to keep me continually at it, 
racing up and down the rigging. 

“‘Hey, there, you poop ornament. Run up 
and pass a couple o’ rovings on that fore- 
tops’l.” 

No sooner would I be back on deck than he 
would be at it again. 

“Aloft wid yez, an’ put some stops on 
them royal and t’gallant buntlines.” 

Duggan was always searching to find the 
weak spot in my armor, and as time passed, 
I gloried in the fact that he could no longer 
phase me. But I had counted too soon. 

One night I came on watch, to find that 
a long run of fair weather had broken. In 
the shrieking, howling blackness, only the 
foaming crests could be seen, rushing madly 
past. The big clipper was jumping into it up 
to her knightheads, when Duggan, with a 
shout of glee, sang out, 

“Aloft wid yez, me bhoy, an’ furl the main 
royal.” 

On account of the pitching and plunging of 
the vessel, going aloft that night in the blus- 
tering dark was a man’s size job. 

The wind was bad enough on deck, but up 
there on the royal yard it seemed a thou- 
sand-fold worse. 

This was really the first time that I had 
attempted to furl a royal alone, and now up there in the 
howling blackness the sail seemed far bigger than I had 
imagined. 

It required nerve to let go the jack-stay and put both 
hands out and grab at that mad and flapping monster. With 
feet well apart, with knees jammed against the underside of 
the yard, I set myself to the task. 

A full gale whistling in my ears, and the sail continually 
blowing back and threatening to knock me off the footropes 
were pleasant little incidents of that boisterous evening. 

The] rule on a yard is one hand for the ship-and one for 
yourself. But here two hands did not seem sufficient for the 
immediate task. 

I knew from Mr. MacDonald’s instruction, to tackle the 
bunt, or center, of the sail first. Digging my fingers into the 
iron hard canvas, I dragged it in inch by inch. After long 
effort, I seized the gasket to make fast, when, in a sudden squall 
it blew clear, and again I had the whole thing to fight over 
again. 

In the exultation of the struggle, I performed prodigies 
of strength, but alas to no avail, for always my gains were 
snatched away at the crucial moment. 

After an hour of breathless conflict, I at last succeeded in 
making the gasket fast around the bunt. Panting and spent, 
I waited until I had gained my wind again, and then edged my 
way out to weather. 

The sail was blowing back over the yard-arm, making it 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


imperative on this dangerous perch to keep a firm hold of the 
jack stay, while I had to be ducking and dodging continually, 
to avoid the slatting canvas. 

The feeling of exultation with which I took up the job had 
passed away. Something of the same futility that had come 
over me at the pump aboard the pinkey now possessed me. 

But there was a difference. This time, at least, I refused to 
be stampeded. No matter what I felt like, I kept telling myself, 

“T’'ll do it yet.” 

Sometimes I got the sail ready and the gasket was just out 
of reach. Sometimes the sail itself was too vicious to hold. 
Sometimes the squalls themselves forced me to loose every- 
thing, and grab on for life. 

Doggedly, and painstakingly, I fought to regain what I 
had lost until with utter despair I began to think of quitting. 
Then at the thought of Duggan crowing over me, something 
caused me to keep on fighting, even after every last ounce of 
physical strength was gone. 

My back was aching, my fingers raw and bleeding, I was 
drenched with perspiration, and buffeted all over with thrash- 
ing canvas, but even that could not finish me. 

On my dazed senses, the mad royal had gradually taken to 
itself a human form, it was the loathed Duggan that I was 
fighting, and even in the bitterness of punishment, I gritted 
out between my teeth, 

“T'll show him, yet!” 

The dawn was finally streaking a dirty gray, when I finally 
put the last vanquishing touch to that endless ‘job, and more 
dead than alive, started slowly to descend. 

As I came down from my two hours battle with the royal, 
Duggan, who would have been there to crow over me, if I 
had failed, was not in evidence. 

I was dog-weary, but there was an exultant feeling within, 
for something told me plainly that in that contest aloft I-had 
won my first decision over the hazing bucko. 

Mr. MacDonald stood on the poop as I swung back into 
the waist. Although I was in his watch, he had thus far paid 
little heed to me. No matter how much Duggan hazed and 
bullied, he seemed utterly oblivious to me or my misfortunes. 
Now, a look of strange new interest stole into his face. 

Leaning across the poop, he summoned. 


to study by himself, lying in his bunk at night, reading by the 
light of a candle placed in what the fishermen call ‘‘a sticking 
tommie,”’ hence his phrase, “the Sticking Tommie University.” 

Teaching himself in off times, between the fishing, he 
mastered the various grades of arithmetic. Later he took 
up higher mathematics, gaining not a smattering, but a 
mastery of the subject. 

As a preliminary to my own studies he gave me a thorough 
and painstaking review of algebra and geometry. 

Hell Fire MacDonald was a rare mind, and would have 
made his mark as a professor in any college. Hidden under 
the rough exterior was a born pedagogue. I never had an 
instructor at Andover Academy, or anywhere else, who could 
impart knowledge more clearly, and with greater exactness. 

Between us, there sprang up a mutual sympathy and 
regard, which did much to encourage me in my studies. 


UG was also invited aft to join us in these impromptu 

classes. But while I more than satisfied the expectations 

of our teacher, Tug proved himself anything but an apt 
pupil, and finally was dismissed with the remark: 

“You may have lots of beef-steak, but your head is as 

thick as the for’ard capstan. Get out on deck, life’s too short 

to waste time tryin’ to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 





Begin the Story Here 


Laurie Curtis and Tug Wilson, two schoolboy chums 
of the adventurous days of '49, decide to go to the gold 
coast in an old deserted cat-boat which founders the 
first night off the Jersey coast. The timely appearance of 
The Flying Spray saves them from a watery grave. 
Trouble starts immediately as one of the crew called “‘One- 
Thumbed Jerry” leads an attack against the mate. 
Captain Peabody appears in time to quell the mutiny, 
and the watch ends with two of the crew dead. 

The crew is disarmed and because, as the Captain says, 
time is more valuable than lives, the ship goes on. Laurie 
believes that aioe the mate, is a confederate of ‘ “One. 
Thumbed ” but decides to find proof. In the mean- 
time aah j tare abuse on the frail boy. 
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After Tug’s departure, my instruction went on alone, and 
with greater speed. 

No matter how friendly we were below, out on deck the 
mate was always the man of iron. Said he: 

“At sea, a boy’s got to learn how to stand on his own feet, 
how to think with his own head, and how to fight with his 
own dukes. Self-reliance never comes to the guy who’s wet- 
nursed through the rough stuff.” 

Never for an instant did the mate interfere with Duggan’s 
bulldozing. I saw plainly that it was up to me to take care 
of myself. 

After the mate had once taken a hold of me, nothing im- 
portant was ever done without his telling me the why and the 
wherefore. He never sheeted home a sail, or braced a yard 
without an explanatory remark, if I happened to be handy. 

Watching the behavior of the clipper under all conditions, 
I was gradually perfecting myself in the art of handling sail. 
This, by the way, was how they made future Captains for 
those Yankee flyers destined to establish so many record 
passages in sail. 

Once I asked the mate why he took such pains with me. 

“So you'll know yourself, just exactly how to act, and just 
exactly what your ship will do. Shiphandling ain’t learned 
any other way than this, me boy.” 

As time passed, the stiffness began to leave my muscles. 
I came to know something of the joy of muscle-hunger, jump- 
ing to the end of a brace with a veritable yearning to “eat 
it up.” 

That reprehensible greenish looking mess from the galley 
began to develop an appetizing flavor, and every meal brought 
the lament, ‘‘There isn’t enough.” I found myself crying out 
for food as the fires under a driving engine cry out for fuel. 

Coffee sweetened with molasses, drunk in the lee of the 
after-house at five in the morning, began to taste like the 
very nectar of the gods. 

I had always been pale-faced and delicate, bearing an 
ascetic look, aehs to the sheltered-life theory of my dear 

© Mother. ... } Yow, soaked to the skin continually, often 
sleeping in wet clothes, I came to believe, as Hell Fire ex- 
pressed it, “Sea water makes ye hard.” 
In a word, I was becoming a splendid animal. 
I was learning how to sleep, how to eat, how to 








“Come here.” 


A moment later I ran up the poop ladder Ye NS . 
“Yes, sir.” ANY 
BARA 
“T mate did not answer for a moment, he > 
seemed to be studying me closely, while a th j Y 
V-shaped wrinkle in the corner of his eye told ae ; 
that the examination was not unfavorable. ———F | 
“Well, you ain’t done too bad, young feller; i! 
looks as if ye’re a chip off the old block after 
all. I’ve been watching ye, ever since ye come ge {ii 
aboard. From the look o’ ye, at the start, I i 4 4 i} 
thought we’d have to have a nurse-maid, but | gLite id 
ye’ve got the stuff in ye, no mistakin’ it. | es ii Hit 
“Were ye scared, while ye was tryin’ to \ jah i t 
thuzzle that royal?” ba) TNS 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Scared blue, eh?” 
“That isn’t half saying it, sir.” poy 
At my candid confession, the mate smiled. i. 1} 





“Why I was askin’ ye, Sonny, is because it 
reminds me o’ the time your father and I was 
boys together aboard the brig Alert. 

“We was ordered aloft in a squall to handle 
a t’gallant sail. It was almost our first effort. il 
Your father was right next to me on the yard, 
tremblin’ so’s I said, ‘Ben, I believe ye’re 
afraid! ‘So I am,’ says he. ‘And if you was 
half as afraid as I am, you’d drop off the yard.’ 

“Some ain’t got sense enough to be scared of 
anything. It’s the scared ones, who’ve got guts 
enough to hang on, that get there. Master yer- 
self first, Sonny, and some day, sure as guns is 
iron, you'll be master of a clipper. 

“T must say I like the way you have started 
in, and if you care to come aft in your watch 
below, I’ll be glad to teach ye navigation, and 
other subjects belonging to a master mariner.” > 





THANKED hin, and that very afternoon, Mieco 
began, under his tutelage, a course in naviga- 
tion that was to last right round Cape Horn. 
On deck, Hell Fire MacDonald was a brute, 
the hardest variety of a hard-case Bluenose. 
But in the off watches in his room, he was the | \ t 
most patient and painstaking of teachers. \ 
He had formerly been a captain, but had lost 
his command on account of drunkenness. This 
reverse preyed upon him, and he was con- 
tinually warning me to profit by his example. 
Mr. MacDonald was a graduate of what he 
was pleased to call “The Sticking Tommie 
University.” He ran away from his home in 
Cape Breton, and went to sea on a fishing 
schooner, when most boys were just starting their 
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live in the carcass, and last, but not least, I was 
learning how to fight. 

In the eyes of the sailors, Hell Fire Mac- 
Donald’s greatest asset was that “he was no 
slouch with the mittens.” Here was something 
in which Tug Wilson shone, boxing being more 
to his fancy than navigation. 

Somehow, gradually, and in spite of arduous 
exactions, I was coming to love that grim, hard 
nurse—the Sea. 

From being the last, I was coming to be the 
first to answer when the watch was called, the 
first to jump toa halliard grind, the first to lead 
the way in headlong racing for the highest yards. 

To see me lay out at the point of honor, to 
pass a weather reef erring, caused satisfaction 
everywhere, except with Mr. Duggan. 























Cr THE first night, in the crisis with the 
packet rats, Captain Peabody had made a 
dramatic appearance. The following morning he 
laid down the law to the mutineers, and there- 
after, there had been neither sight nor sound of 
him. 

Strange mutterings, and strange rumors, and 
yet no slightest clew of the master, he had van- 
ished as completely as though the sea had 
swallowed him. 

Meanwhile, the Flying Spray, serene and lofty, 

\ held her course, indifferent as the hand of fate. 
\ We shaped a course well to the eastward, 
HW fetching almost to the Azores. Then, hauling 
| the wind aft, we squared away for an easy run 
through the North East Trades. 

One morning, booming along in glorious trade 
wind weather, it was my trick at the wheel for 
the first two hours of the watch. Steering came 
naturally to me. After my first few hours, even 
the bullying Duggan could conjure up no fault. 

I had relieved the wheel before the dawn, 
and had taken a star at the mizzen yard-arm, 
by which to hold her to her course. 

Steering a clipper by a guiding star in the 
lilt of the trades is compensation for much of 
the sea’s exactions. I was oblivious to all else, 
when just as the stars were fading, glancing at 
my compass card, I was conscious of someone 
conning the ship, behind me. 

I turned momentarily, when the calm voice of 
Captain Peabody sounded: 

“Keep your eyes on your steering.” 

Mr. Duggan, the moment before had been 
roaring like the Bull of Bashan, but at the 
appearance of the master, an unaccustomed 
moderation took hold of the bucko. 














A, B, C’s. A cook taught him how to read and 
write, and with that modest beginning, he started 
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He was propped up with pillows, an open Bible in his lap 


(Continued on page 57) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Kite Benson Runs It Down 


ITE BENSON had pulled clear away from the lone 
wharf in front of Alley’s General Store before he 
thought of the matter which, as far as he was 
concerned, was more important than delivering 

a jobber’s lot of groceries. He stood up in his broad skiff, 
astraddle of the one-cylinder motor, and yelled back: 

“Any news, Mr. Alley?” 

The old postmaster pawed his whiskers. 
“News?” ' 

“Ves. I’ve been appointed local corre- 
spondent for the County Bugle since I got 
through High School this June. I handle it 
along with this business of dad’s. The 
editor appointed me for all these places I 
cover each week. Alley’s Wharf, Horizon 
City, Rum Inlet and South Key. Say, I 
ain’t turned in an item yet. Any?” 

Mr. Alley reflected. The boat drifted in 
the slow tide down inside the shoals of the 
West Florida coast. Then he bawled: 

“Well, Kite, let’s see.... Yes, Mrs. 
Elmer Frosh Sundayed over Tuesday at 
Mrs. Hawkins’s till Wednesday. 
Thursday she started home to 
Crystal Springs, but Friday unt 
she . . . well, measles - ¢ 

“Hey?” yelled Kite eagerly. 
But his motor, which he had been 
fighting with all the hot after- 
noon, suddenly began to snarl, 
the boat swerved and Kite sat sprawled, grab- 
bing at his tiller. He steered for the distant 
inlet. Not even for his first scoop as a news- 
paper man would he stop that engine, for it 
might take an hour to start it again. But he 
felt around for a pencil. 

“Let’s see, how was that? That’s the way 
the Bugle writes ’em anyhow in ‘County Notes.’ 
Let’s see. Mrs. Frosh of Crystal Springs Tues- 
dayed on Wednesday till Friday . . . no, she 
Thursdayed till x 

The engine gurgled and sneezed. Kite jumped 
for the carburetor, leaving Mrs. Frosh clean up { 
in the middle of the week and nowhere to go. 5 
And for a solid hour Kite toyed at his gas 
feed-line, while the Polly drifted seaward in the pass. By 
then it was dusk of a hot, flat calm, the easy swells riding from 
a red western glow. 

“Well, I’m outside so I may as well cut up past Bayonet 
Key. Save me nine miles anyhow.” He sat back to the tiller 
and wiped the sweat. If he ever got to bea real reporter .. . 
but what chance did a man have covering four sleepy country 
stores while he took care of his father’s fitful trade with them? 

“‘T haven’t turned in a doggone item yet, and I been corre- 
spondent two weeks. No news that I see. Well, sir, New 
York forme. Or Paris. Or Jax. OrmaybeI can get on the 
Bugle, with pay, in the fall. Or if I go to college I can be class 
editor—maybe. I——’” 

Then he glanced westward over the gray-mirrored calm. 
Over against the last red splotch of the sunset he saw a shadow. 
A ship faint in the dusk. The next instant he lost the sil- 
houette. A schooner with limp sails somewhere outside the 
nest of shoals along which he had set his course northward 
to Horizon City and home. 

The noisy engine clamored half an hour more. The broad, 
low Polly could make eight miles an hour if she got excited, 
but she was little more than a lighter with a motor aft of where 
she carried Mr. Benson’s trade. To-night she didn’t have 
even an empty egg-crate. Kite, brown-armed and blue-eyed, 
lolled at the tiller and sang. He couldn’t even hear himself 
when the Polly was doing her stuff right. 

And then the feed-line choked again. Kite growled and got 
to it. He was tapping the pipe with a wrench when the first 
cry came. 

A human voice somewhere on this vast glimmering twilight 
of smooth sea. Not a boat, a reef, an object in sight anywhere! 

Kite listened. It wasn’t a gull over the distant bars. No, 
it came again faintly. Shoreward this time. He looked that 
way on the tide now setting in. The water broke with a phos- 
phorescent glow where shark or barracuda chased the 
smaller fish. The first stars were dancing in the slow ripple 
his propeller had stirred back there. Then the cry again, 
more plainly! : 

“Hi, there!” yelled Kite. “Who? . . . where are you?” 

A splash answered him. Then he saw an object that he 
must have passed a hundred yards on the right. Kite 


















By Charles Tenny Jackson 


Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


grabbed an oar and jerked the heavy boat around to go with 
the tide. He yelled encouragingly, and presently drifted 
nearer the thing. A man’s head became visible. A man who 
floundered dragging something. 

Kite gasped when he saw that this was another man 
tied face up on a long broad plank, unconscious and open- 
mouthed. The Bugle correspon- 
dent seized the swimmer by the 
shoulder and tried to haul him 
over the gunwale. The fellow 
muttered. Then Kite gasped with 
amazement. 

The swimmer was handcuffed 
to the unconscious man who was 
tied with a soggy shirt to the 


plank! 

“Gosh—” muttered Kite. 
“Well, slide over here. I'll get 
him. What’s the matter? Can’t 


you talk?” 

He fought to tear the bound 
man from the plank, and awk- 
wardly enough got them both 

overside. Two roughly 

dressed fellows, the sense- 

less man older; and the 

swimmer a thin-faced, 

black-haired lad who kept 
on jabbering in his exhaustion. 
His right arm was cuffed to the 
other man’s left by a blue steel 
modern pair of bracelets, but with 
his free hand he began to search 
the dumb one’s head. Kite saw 
now a tremendous lump on this 
one’s skull. 

“‘What’s the matter? Can’t you 
talk? What’s the racket?” 

The black-haired youth began 
an excited gabble in a foreign 
tongue. 

The Florida boy had never heard 
that language. He didn’t make out a word except something 
that sounded like “‘Wocky,” and then exploded into verbal 
fireworks. The prisoner writhed and pointed to himself, at 
the other man, then at the sea. 

Kite thought he got it. The schooner off there in the dusk? 

“Rum-runner? Say, I'll bet the Bugle for a yea “4 

““No—” gasped the lad. He knew that much anyhow. 
But he jabbered on. “Jan—” he panted. “Jan... Armis 
... he know. "’Merican. .. .” 

Then he felt of the other man’s frightfully bruised head. 

Kite helped at this and grew sober. ‘‘This fellow’s been 
slugged.. But who tied him on the plank? Who handcuffed 
him to this guy? Say, I got toget him home! Fractured skull, 
maybe.” 

He fell to work on his motor, his mind in a whirl about this. 
The black-haired one was trying to help the other, babbling 
all the time in the mysterious tongue. Kite had his motor 
going again when the lad shouted hysterically. Kite jumped 
forward. The senseless man was reviving. The other one 
pleaded with Kite to listen. 

The older man opened bloodshot eyes. They were both 
roughly dressed, but this one had a week’s beard and was 
certainly a tough-looking customer. Kite tried to catch his 
wandering words. 

“T can’t get it. Sure as can be one of these fellows is a 
prisoner, and the other in charge of him. The one who’s 
officer handcuffed his prisoner to him for transportation. 
Wait, that coat!” 

He got the coat which had been tied to the plank and went 
all through the pockets. Not a thing to identify them! But 
the younger fellow cried out with joy, pointed to the other one 
and then to sea. Kite remembered that ghost schooner out 
there. The foreigner jabbered on frantically. 

“Now, he must be a detective. A foreign detective. He 
arrested this big tough guy. They fell off that ship fighting. 
Sure pop——’”’ 

The big tough:man was struggling again. He fought at the 
bonds, turned his head and stared wildly, savagely about. 
The yaung man tried to hold him down, quiet him now. But 
the prisoner got a hand over the gunwale. He pointed shore- 
ward. Kite got this. 

“Laura,” the man moaned . ... “get her . . . Laura!” 

The black-haired man jumped forward eagerly at this. He, 
too, pointed at the reefs and gurgled, ‘‘Laura . . . he know!” 


John Armstead, 
skipper of the 
“Laura” 





“By gum,” said Kite, “I don’t! That’s Bayonet Key off 
there. No one on it. Sandcrabs and palmettoes. Laura? 
Say, maybe he’s got a girl accomplice? Or maybe the girl’s 
been kidnapped? There are some lawless gangs along the 
reefs. I’d swore it was a rum outfit!” 

But the young man shook his head firmly. Kite grabbed the 
one who knew Laura, but this man had relapsed to uncon- 
sciousness again. 

Kite touched the other one encouragingly on the shoulder. 

“All right, Mister! I'll help you with the prisoner. Get 
the kicker going, and we'll land you all at Horizon City by 
midnight!” 

But when he started north through the glimmering sea 
the other one went frantic. He jabbed his free fingers shore- 
ward. 

Kite stared. “‘ Well, it must be Laura. This young foreign 
dick demands that I get the girl. She must be marooned there. 
And this fellow’s name is Wicky. Or Wocky . . . sounded 
like Wocky. Well, I’ll run in close to Bayonet and see what 
we see. Sit still, Wocky. I’m scared your prisoner has a 
busted skull. How’n tunket did you both get in the big 
drink? You certainly hung to him and saved his life with that 
plank. But cuffed to you he’d drowned you if you hadn’t. 
Now, if the shoals ain’t too bad at this tide, I’ll land you on 
Bayonet Key. I like the fight you put up anyhow.” 

The young man listened solemnly to all this. “‘Jan—’’ he 
murmured. “Jan Armis ...Laura—’”’ Then he nodded 
satisfiedly as Kite chugged closer to the dusky palmetto 
clumps on Bayonet Key. 

“‘He wants me to see after Laura,” mused Kite. “Now, if 
it wasn’t for the irons on ’em I’d say it was a shipwreck. 
Laura and the others, maybe, starving for water on that 
reef. It'll be fierce there in the sun to-morrow.” 


E WAS sorry for the handcuffed man who certainly needed 

medical attention. But it was women and children first 

with Kite, as any mariner knew. So he went chugging into the 

one little bay of the key where there was water enough for the 

Polly. She hit the sand soon enough at that. Kite slid over 

and dropped his thirty-pound anchor. Then he looked at the 
two in the boat. 

“Wocky can’t go to help me, cuffed to his prisoner. And he 
can’t explain, but he’s mighty anxious for me to get ashore.” 
Kite mused about this business a moment. But the two were 
helpless to get away with his boat or do anything else, chained 
as they were. 

Wocky struggled up eagerly when Kite started for the dunes. 
He whispered either encouragement or warning, and Kite 
whispered back: 

“Allright! Leave it tome. Maybe'the girl can talk English 
or she hasn’t a cracked head. Somebody must be with her.” 

So Kite trudged on to the smudge of palmetto and mossy 
scrub oak back of the dunes. He found a path and floundered 
down to it. He was just straightening up confidently when he 
heard a rush of heavy feet. Bulky figures crowded about in the 
starlight. Some one grabbed his collar, and another floored 
him with an awkward swing to the ear. Kite went down 
dizzily, and then tried to get rough fingers from his throat. 
His captors were whispering. 

“Let go!” shouted Kite when he got his wind. 
this? Laura! Wocky ... Oh, Wocky!” 

The effect was amazing. The men stared at him, and then 
two, who seemed to be leaders, fell into a fierce argument. 

For a faint shout came answering Kite’s. The discussion 
grew heated among the dozen and a half rough fellows who got 
about Kite as they let him up. Sullen, unkempt men in caps, 
or bareheaded, who all got into the clamor but all in that alien, 
jaw-breaking tongue. Kite hadn’t believed that there were 
twenty people in all the United States who spoke no English 
whatever until he listened to this, and then pleaded to be 
understood. 

“Say, Wocky sent me here. I call him Wocky. He must be 
one of your crowd . . . and he’s got a man prisoner. Say, 
who’s Laura?” ‘ 

That name produced instant silence. They were mysterious 
about this. Then, as that shout continued from the boat, 
half a dozen started over the dunes. Presently Kite heard an 
excited argument. Two came running back as if they had met 
a ghost. They explained to the group that surrounded the 
American. And the others began to pat Kite on the back, to 
grin and, from all signs, apologize for attacking him. One 
motioned him to follow. 

“Well, my dippy Aunt Dotty!” gasped Kite. “What now? 
Can’t any of you tell me? Where you all from?” 

Either they couldn’t talk English or they didn’t want to. 
But Kite saw them treating him with great respect. He 
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followed back to the boat in the shallows. There were 
nineteen exiles on the reef all told, and they were listening 
to Wocky’s excited story of the sea. Wocky pointed to the 
senseless man handcuffed to him, then to Kite, then to the 
westward and pleaded earnestly. 

One big square-faced fellow came to Kite and then gestured 
to the motor. Then he waved a hand mysteriously to the 
ocean. 

“Laura .. .” he grunted, “me go. You go. All go—heh?” 

“She out there? I thought she was here! The guy that’s 
been beaned said she was here. All right—shove off. I’m 
going for help. I’ll take you all to Horizon City. It’s a case 
for the sheriff.” 

Nobody got a word of it. They all looked mysterious. 
Kite rubbed his ear and then got his kicker to going when they 
had waded along the Polly till deep water was reached. Then 
they all floundered in, wet and weary, and muttered to 
each other. 


HE wounded man moaned now and then. Kite got an old 

file and motioned to one to work on thesteel link of the cuff. 

This started an argument, but finally one went at the futile job. 

“Maybe I oughtn’t to,” thought Kite, “but he can’t get 

away. Nineteen of us against him. He'll die if he don’t 
have a doctor.” 

Wocky, with his free arm, pleaded passionately for some- 
thing to be done. When Kite steered around the far point of 
Bayonet Key and then turned north, there was an excited 
conference. 

Two parties seemed to develop, and the discussion was hot. 
Finally the big fellow dropped the file and grabbed the tiller. 

Kite shoved him aside, but he snarled in an ugly humor now. 
Wocky jabbered to Kite eagerly, patted his arm, pleaded to 
let the man have his way. Kite sat back by his engine. 

“All right. Have your way. I can’t scrap a mob like this.’ 

“Laura!”’ whispered Wocky, and motioned to the senseless 
man. 

“They want to help this guy,” thought Kite. “Say, I can 
just make out that schooner’s sticks off there. She’s in a dead 
calm. Wecan get help for this prisoner on her, surely. Maybe 
Laura—maybe, well, I can’t make head or tail of it. I’m head 
of an army starting somewhere. Say, maybe, they’re 
pirates going to attack that ship? There she is now, on a hook 
or drifting.” 

Ten minutes later the mystery schooner loomed ahead with 
the stars behind her limp sails. The men on the Polly got 
excited, but they lowered their voices. There was a grim, 
ugly determination among them now. Wocky writhed at 
his cuff, but gave orders which they seemed to heed. He 
motioned Kite to come up under the stern. 

Now two things Kite had time to notice about this dirty 
little schooner. She carried no light as she drifted, and she had 
a rope staging over the stern where the crew must have been 
working either at her rudder or the propeller of her auxiliary 
engine. But she was panting for a tops’l breeze to get away on. 
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Kite grasped the sullen desperation of the men on her to be 
off the coast the moment he saw them. One, in a grimy white 
cap and smoking a pipe, scowled down over the counter. Two 
others, evidently Cubans or West Indian sailors, a lot with 
whom Kite was tolerably familiar, lounged near the rail and 
watched. 


HE skipper of the Polly glanced over his own outfit. 

He thought now they were badly scared, and inclined to 
leave the matter to him. Whatever it was Kite seemed 
unanimously elected leader and goat-in-chief. He stood up 
and waved a hand. 7 

“Ahoy, there, Captain! I come “ 

“Take your hand off that plankin’,” shouted the skipper. 

“Yes, sir,” said Kite. ‘Yes, sir, but listen to me. We 
got ” 

The mate behind the skipper broke to a roar. 

““Why, this Wop’s learned English in the five hours they 
been ashore! Well, believe me, this Floridy climate is won- 
derful!” 

“Lay off!” yelled the captain. He grabbed up an iron pin. 
“‘Git off my boat! You’re landed, aren’t you? Who brought 
you back? Who’s this fresh guy that speaks English?” 

Nobody spoke. Nobody understood evidently except Kite. 

Kite cleared his throat: ‘‘Excuse me, but we have here 
aman who’s injured. Somebody broke his head nearly. ‘Then 
he’s handcuffed, too. I don’t get it at all. I want a doctor 
for him. I want ‘2 d 

There was a startled silence. The skipper gulped ner- 
vously. 

The mate, at his shoulder, whispered. ‘‘Look out for that 
. . - [told yeh it was bad stuff, sluggin’ Devore. Back is he?” 

And in the crowded, uneasy mob behind Kite came a moan 
from the wounded man. Kite put a firm hand on the overside 
ladder where another small boat bumped alongside. 

“T tell you he’s hurt. You got to do something for him. 
He comes to and then goes off his nut. All he said was 
‘Laura, go get her.’ These fellows can’t tell me a thing. 
Who are they?” 

There was more astounded silence on the schooner. The 
skipper broke to furious, alarmed swearing. As the Polly 
bumped along, some of the men aboard her laid hands to the 
rail above. 

“Git off here! Devore? . . . I can’t help it. I—I—don’t 
know nothin’ about it. . . .” He turned desperately to his 
mate. “Git under way ... quick . . . Scandy, you’re in 
this, too!” 

There had come the merest bulge of a breeze against the 
grimy limp sail. The idling sailors turned away scaredly. 
Then came the puff again. The skipper cried out and dodged 
back to his wheel. Doing this he collided with the mate, and 
they both raved and swore as if their nerves were cracking. 

And while Kite hung to the side, Wocky muttered some- 
thing. Kite never knew what it was, but there was a sudden 
clumsy rush of the Polly’s crew for the schooner’s side. The 
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big man came up jabbing with the old file, and, once over, he 
dashed for the skipper. Kite saw them close, but his eye 
strayed from this battle to a half dozen others down the waist. 
His own army simply swarmed over and rushed for the six 
members of the crew. Most of them put up no fight. They 
ran forward yelling and protesting. 

Kite simply gaped and watched. The skipper and the mate 
were in the clutches of a dozen men who pounded and choked 
them till they were limp. On the Polly Wocky cheered and 
yelled. The handcuffed man writhed and moaned as if some 
of this excitement was penetrating to his reeling senses. 
Finally he lifted his head. 

Kite hung to the rail and watched. It was over in two 
minutes. The gaunt, dirty invaders were rounding up the 
scared crew forward and the big man with the file was trying 
to stop his companions from giving a fearful beating to the 
skipper. The mate was pinioned and pleading for them to let 
up on him. 

“Well, by the late William G. Kidd and Mister Morgan,” 
said Kite to himself. ‘Piracy! My gang has captured this 
ship! Wocky! For the love of Hooley, will I never get any 
sense to this? Hey, you! Let go the skipper! He can talk 
English, anyhow!” 

He climbed over. And half a dozen men came about, 
grinning and praising him. He got that much. Then they 
went overside and lifted the two handcuffed men to the 
schooner. Kite went to the skipper whom they had tied to 
the housing. 

“Mister, what’s the big noise? I didn’t start this. Excuse 
me for capturing your ship, but my outfit is bullheaded. 
Tell me——” 

“Get away, you slick bum!” roared the skipper. “Don’t 
tell me nothin’. You got no right . .. well, all right. Git 
that cargo man that can speak their talk. I'll dig up. I'll 
give ’em their money back. Just let me pull out o’ here, 
that’s all!” 


1? 


| aie moaned hopelessly. Then he heard Wocky’s voice. 
Wocky, kneeling on the deck, was talking to the other 
handcuffed man. The latter was supported by two of the 
unkempt bums and he was listening dazedly to Wocky’s out- 
pouring of excited speech. Then he nodded. 

“*’Merican!” yelled Wocky, and he motioned to Kite 
Benson. : 

Kite came forward and knelt down. The crew crowded 
about to listen. Kite parted them to get some air for the 
wounded one. 

Suddenly the big man with the file knelt down and worked 
at the handcuff. It snapped off the prisoner’s wrist. 

The big man laughed and held up the key . . . he had got 
it from the skipper’s pocket. 

“More and more of it,” whispered Kite. 
T’ll be dippy myself in a minute.” 

The excited voices died away. The rough-looking man with 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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The Flight of the Gray Goose 
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There was an out- 
burst of yelping in 
a sing-song treble 


CONCLUSION 


UICK to realize that while their fortification 
couldn’t be pulled down from the outside, it 
could easily be smashed in, the two defenders 
leaped into action. There were a few of the heavy 
timbers left in the tunnel, and sticking the flash- 

light, switched on, into a cranny of the side timbering of the 
portal for a spotlight, they contrived to add more braces to 
their side of the structure before a second shattering crash 
slammed against the other side of the hastily strengthened 
bulwark. 

“Tf they keep that up it won’t be long before they are in 
here and on top of us!” Darby gritted. “If we’d only had 
sense enough to run that car off over the lip of the dump when 
we first came here!—but we hadn’t.” 

“‘Spilt milk,” said Henry tersely. ‘‘Of course we wouldn’t 
think of such a simple little thing as that. Hold hard on that 
brace; they’re getting ready to come again!” 

A third time the catapulting dump car slammed against the 
timbering, and this time some of the upper pieces were loosened, 
opening a crack well up toward the tunnel roof through which 
the stars became visible. As quick as a flash, Henry ran up on 
the pile of loose stones they had heaped against the barricade, 
thrust his rifle through the crack and fired three times as 
rapidly as he could work the reloading lever. 

Since, from the position of the crack high up under the roof 
timbering, he couldn’t possibly depress the gun enough to hit 
anything lower than the stars in the sky, the result was as 
unexpected as it was gratifying. There was an outburst of 
yelpings in a sing-song treble; strange cries and a sort of fade- 
away crash from without, followed by silence. 

“Heavens!” Darby was gasping, “If you fired into the 
thick of that mob, Henny—” 

“‘I didn’t,” was the cool reply; “couldn’t aim at anything 
lower than the stars. But it gave ’em something different to 
think about. Did you hear the smash?” 

“Yes. Could you see what it was?” 

““No, I couldn’t see; but I know what it was: that’s what 
made me hurry. I knew they’d be pushing the car back on its 
track for another run at us, and I thought maybe if I could 
scare ’em enough—” 

“Bully for you!” Darby chuckled. “You scared ’em so bad 
that they’ve run the car clear off over the edge of the dump. 
That’s fine!” 

Climbing again to the crack opened by the catapulting, 
Henry tried to peer out, but the opening was too close under 
the portal timbering to let him see anything but the dark mass 
of the opposite cliffs and a little strip of star-studded sky. 
But he could hear. 

“Listen!” he exclaimed; “do you hear that? They’re 
beating those poor heathen and trying to make them carry the 
car up to the dump-head. And I’ll bet every miserable white 
coward in the bunch is keeping himself carefully out of rifle 
range!” 

Darby stepped over to the bracketed flashlight and switched 
it off, fearful that there might be other cracks in the shaken 
barricade through which the attackers might look and dis- 
cover the small force they had to contend with. Henry still 




















clung to his perch, try- 
ing to make his ears do 
what his eyes couldn’t 
do. 

“T think they are 
getting the car up 
again,” he said. “I 
can hear the Chinese 
pufhng and gasping and 


saying things in their own language, and the 
white men are swearing at them. . . now I 
believe they’ve got it up . . . they have, and 
they are loading it again with rocks. . . . Now they’re——” 

Darby, crouching at the foot of the pile of débris in the thick 
darkness, was doing, or endeavoring to do, two things at once; 
to take in what Henry was saying, and at the same time to 
convince himself that he wasn’t hearing certain sounds that 
didn’t come from the outside—that seemed to come from 
somewhere in the tunnel. Oddly enough, the convincement 
wouldn’t take hold. On the contrary, the mysterious inner 
sounds grew more distinct and they seemed to be defining 
themselves as cautious footfalls. 

Suddenly he remembered the open air-shaft affording, for 
the mere lowering of a rope into it, another and wholly un- 
guarded entrance to the mine workings; and with this recollec- 
tion smiting him alive he groped quickly for the flash-lamp, 
which was still stuck in its niche in the side timbering of the 
portal. A single pressure of the spring thumb-switch was all 
that was needed. The momentary flash of light showed him a 
dark figure approaching cautiously out of the backward- 
reached depths, feeling its way with a guiding hand on the side 
wall of the tunnel. With a yell of warning to Henry, Darby 
leaped up and hurled himself upon the intruder. 


HE leap was the beginning of a battle royal; a struggle 
short and sweet, but a whirlwind while it lasted. Darby 
had been captain of the football team in his prep. school, and 
was right tackle on the Freshman in the University. More- 
over, he was farmer husky and sufticiently in training to make 
his strength count for all it was worth. There was a frenzied 
mingling of arms and legs, a heavy fall with Darby on top, and 
then a half-strangled but familiar voice said: “Gee, gosh, 
Darb, you old heathen!—let up! You're cracking my ribs!” 
“ You—Win?” panted the victor, getting up and hauling 
his victim to his feet. “For goodness’ sake—why didn’t you 
say something?” 

“Fat chance you 
gave me to say 
anything! Besides, 
I didn’t know just 
what I was getting 
into—whether it was 
you fellows or the 
thieves. Where’s 
Henny?” 

Henry answered 
for himself, sliding 
down off the pile of 
broken rock to say 
that he thought the 
battering - rammers 
had got the dump- 
car off its track and 
were unloading it to 
put it on again. In 
a few words Win was 
told what was going 
on, and in the midst 
of it he struck a 
match and by its brief flare took a 
look at the partly shattered barri- 
cade. 

“That thing isn’t going to stand many more knocks,” 
was his quick decision, “‘and we’ve got to buy time at any 
price! There is that wheetbarrow, and didn’t we see some 









shovels lying beside it—back yonder in the short drift, I 
mean? Let’s get busy and buttress these timbers with all 
the stone we can find lying around loose, and do it quick!” 
This was the signal for a plunge into sweating toil. They had 
candles enough to light the way to the heading of the shortest 
drift, which was half-filled with broken stone thrown down 
by the blasting, and a moving gang was instantly organized; 
Win and Darby to load the wheelbarrow in the drift, Darby to 
run with it and dump it, and Henry to shovel the loose stone 
up against the back of the timbering as it was brought to him. 


ORKING as men work ona flooded dike which is threat- 

ening to break and overwhelm them, they increased the 
heap of backing stone until it formed a slanting buttress nearly 
to the top of the barricade. Meanwhile the besiegers were not 
idle. Again and again the loaded dump-car was hurled against 
the barrier with all the impetus a swarming gang of Chinese 
laborers could impart to it in the short run across the dump 
head, but with lessening effect as each succeeding barrowful 
of stone was added to the buttress. So in a little while there 
came a time when the three toiling defenders could pause and 
take breath; an interval when Win could take a minute or so 
to tell what had befallen him, and how he happened to be 
with them. 

“*T flew straight as a string to Cody; sighted the town in less 
than an hour after I left you—which was simply bald-headed 
luck,” he began. “‘ More luckily still, I found a good landing- 
place, and inside of the next half-hour the whole town knew 
what was going on out here, and the sheriff was swearing in a 
posse to take the trail. 

“After I’d done all I could, I began to think of you two 
fellows back here making the fight of your lives—and maybe 
for your lives. So I filled up with gas and told Sheriff Garner 
I was going back in the plane. When I was leaving here this 
afternoon I spotted a place at the top of the cliffs where I 
thought I could make a landing; it isn’t very far from where 
we climbed out at the head of the ravine, and I don’t know how 
I came to miss it when I was out and looking around yester- 
day. The sheriff tried to persuade me not to risk it; wanted 
me to wait and go in with the posse. But I told him I couldn’t 
wait; that my place was right here with you fellows. So I 
came along and landed up above just as the sun was setting. 
It was touch and go to make a landing in the place I’d picked 
out, but I got down without crashing and legged it for the 
mouth of the air-shaft.” 

“And you came down the air-shaft?” Henry queried. 
“How did you do that?” 

“Forethought, Henny; fine, large forethought,” said Win, 
tapping his head to show that it was not solid ivory. “I 
bought a piece of rope in Cody and fetched it along; tied one 
end of it to a tree and slid down: a simple twist of the wrist 
and the thing was done.” 

Darby started. 

“Where is that rope now?” he demanded. 

“It’s hanging in the shaft, of course. I couldn’t very well 
untie it and bring it down with me, could I?” 

Darby reached quickly for his rifle. 

“Tf you came down on it, others can do the same,” he 
pointed out. Then, as he sprang up: ‘“We’ve got them 
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stopped here for the time being, and the next thing they’ll 
think of will be that air-shaft. I’m going back to keep watch 
on it. If I need help, I’ll fire the gun, and you do the same. 
How long is it going to take the sheriff to get here?” 

“Now you’ve got me,” Win confessed. ‘“‘It all depends. 
The posse will come in autos as far as the road is possible for 
machines—which is something over half-way, so they told me. 
From there on; it will be horses, which the sheriff hoped to pick 
up at a mountain ranch. He thought they ought to be able 
to get here by daybreak.” 

Darby shook his head. ‘Then these scoundrels have all 
night before them in which to make away with us and get 
ready to show the sheriff a clean bill of health in the morning. 
Well, maybe we can hold out. If we can’t, all three of us are 
likely to go the way poor old 
Uncle Abner went. Their only 
chance will be in wiping the 
slate clean.” 

“You say ‘maybe,’” Henry 
broke in. “There isn’t going 
to be any ‘maybe’ about it, 
old scout. You go on and 
mount guard at the airshaft. 
Win and I will do the Verdun 
stunt here. I’m telling you, 
‘they shall not pass.’” 

“That’s the boy!” said Win; 
and then Darby took one of the 
candles and left them. 

While they had been talking 
in comparative security behind 
the huge broken stone breast- 
work they had heaped up, the 
attackers had tried the batter- 
ing-ram tactics again with the 
loaded mine car. Since that 
didn’t make any impression on 
the well-buttressed timbering, 
there was a pause, and once 
again Henry crawled to the 
top of the stone pile where a 
little airhole still remained un- 
covered. As before, he couldn’t 
see out, but he could hear the 
white men talking. 

“‘They are going to try some- 
thing different, but I don’t 
know what it is,” he whispered 
down to Win. “Sounds as if 
they are dragging things along 
on the ground; something that 
makes scratchy noises, like 
brush.” 

He had hardly said the words 
before crackling sounds began, 
a red glow became visible at his 
listening crack, and a puff of 
smoke blew in. Throwing him- 
self back, he rolled to the 
tunnel floor, gasping, ‘‘ They’ve 
built a fire against the barricade, 
and they’re going to burn it 
out!” 





ITH a fire built against 

the outside of the barri- 
cade, both Win and Henry 
knew that a crisis was upon 
them. From being stacked for 
months in the shelter of the 
tunnel mouth the timbers were 
as dry as seasoned lumber; dry 
and resinous. In an incredibly 
short time the fire was roaring 
like a furnace, and, since the 
remote air-shaft created a slight inward draft, the smoke 
began to seep into the tunnel in stifling clouds. 

Nor was this all; or the worst. From the burning barricade 
the fire would quickly spread to the portal arching of timber, 
and the entire mouth of the mine would burn out. Win was 
the first to grasp the full significance of the disaster that was 
now threaténing. 

“Go after Darb!” he cried. ‘There won’t be anything 
doing at the air-shaft while this business is going on!” and 
Henry ran, stumbling. In less than no time he was back with 
Darby at his heels. 

After they were all gathered, gasping in the smoke, there 
didn’t seem to be anything they could do to halt the catas- 
trophe. There was no question but what the wooden part of 
their breastwork was doomed, and when it should burn away, 
the broken stone buttress behind it would fall outward; enough 
of it, at least, to leave them unprotected.- Hurriedly they 
considered all sorts of expedients, the least desperate of which 
was to retreat to the bulkheaded drift in which the dead man 
lay, taking shelter in one of its crookings and defending it as 
long as they. could. 

Of the three, Henry Mansur was the one who took the 
smallest part in the hasty council of war. He was lying on his 
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stomach on the floor of the tunnel—they were all keeping 
down as near the floor as possible to escape the smoke which 
was now oozing in freely over the blazing timbering. But 
when Darby and Win agreed that there was only one of two 
things to do; to try to defend the distant drift, or to make 
their escape as best they could—and while they could—by way 
of the air-shaft and the rope Win had left dangling in it, 
Henry spoke up. 

“Wait!” he coughed; “I believe I’ve got it—if it will only 
work!—the dynamite!” 

“What dynamite?” Win demanded. 

“Why, that opened box we fotind in the discovery drift just 
inside of the bulkhead, with the fuse and caps: don’t you 
remember?” 





Within a half-hour the sheriff was swearing in a posse 


“Talk fast,” Win urged excitedly. “We haven’t much 
time left!” 

“‘This roof right here over us, where the timber arching 
stops; the rock is pretty badly shattered. Maybe we could 
blow it down and block the tunnel again. There are cracks in 
it where we might stuff the dynamite in . . . I don’t know 
. . « maybe it wouldn’t work, but we might try it.” 

With the timber arching already smoking and about to 
burst aflame, they were desperate enough to try anything. 
Win ran for the explosive, while Darby lifted Henry to enable 
him to grope in the smoky darkness overhead for the fortunate 
fissure in which to plant the petard. There were a number of 
crevices, one of them extending up into the shattered roof 
almost as far as Henry could thrust his arm. 

“That’s the place!” he gasped, as he slipped down from his 
human stepladder, choking and blinded. “If we can only 
make the stuff stay up in there until it goes off!” 

While he and Darby were hastily devising means of tamping 
the blast, Win came running with a handful of dynamite sticks, 
the coil of fuse and the tin box of detonating caps. And it was 
he, the least mechanical of the three, who thought of the 
readiest way of confining the explosive in the crevice. 

“The blankets to begin with; then pieces of rock to wedge 
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in with them,” he jerked out. ‘And let’s be swift—it’s 
getting mighty hot in here!” 


NTIRELY new to the business of rock blasting, they did 

their best, and did it quickly, as the fiery furnace blazing 
almost within arm’s reach constrained them to. Wrapping 
the broken sticks of dynamite, a goodly quantity of them, with 
a capped end of the fuse embedded, in a fold of one of the 
blankets, they pushed it up as far as it would go into the lucky 
crevice, using a shovel-handle as a rammer. Following this, 
they stuffed more of the blanket into the crack, wrapping 
pieces of rock in it to give it some measure of solidity, and 
tamping the makeshift loading with the shovels. 

All this had to be done at top speed, and almost altogether 
by blind gropings, in as much as 
the tunnel was now so full of 
smoke that they could scarccly 
breathe, much less see anything 
Moreover, the heat was now so 
great that it threatened to 
blister them before they could 
finish; it did scorch Henry’s 
hands as, standing on Darby’s 
bent back, he placed the last of 
the makeshift tamping. 

It was Win who cut the 
fuse and made ready to apply 
the match. As he knelt to do 
this, a part of the blazing 
barricade fell out on the 
dump-head and its broken 
stone backing began to crumble 
away and follow it. 

“Get ready to run!” he 
commanded hoarsely: then’ he 
held the lighted match to the 
split end of the fuse, waited a 
second to see it begin to fizz 
and sputter, and leaped up to 
follow, shouting the quarry- 
man’s cry of “Fire in the rock!” 
as he ran. 

Darby led the dash for 
safety, throwing the beam of 
the electric flashlight ahead 
for what little help it could 
give in the smoke-dimmed 
cavern. At the point where the 
main tunnel ended and the 
diverging drifts began he would 
have taken the passage leading 
to the foot of the air-shaft. 
But Henry, who ran next, 
grappled him and swung him 
into the one leading to the 
bulkheaded drift in which lay 
the rediscovered gold lode and 
the body of Abner Hubbell, 
crying, ‘‘The dynamite gas!— 
it will follow the draft and stifle 
us if we go to the air-shaft!” 

Win had left the little door 
in the bulkhead open when he 
had come out with the dyna- 
mite and they crawled quickly 
in when they reached it, closing 
it, by Henry’s directions, as 
soon as they were inside. 
Panting from the stumbling 
trun, Henry still had breath 
enough to explain. 

“When the dynamite goes 
off, the gas will take the path 
of the least resistance, and 
that will be outdoors or the 
other way toward the air-shaft. It won’t come very far into 
the drifts that have no outlet—it can’t, because it will cushion 
against the pocketed air. We—” 

The interruption was a noise like the muttering of distant 
thunder, coincident with a curious rocking motion which 
seemed to come in waves like a succession of earthquake 
shocks. After the earth tremblings stopped, asilence like that 
of the grave followed, and Win said. ‘We’ve either done it, 
or we haven’t, and I’d give a lot to know which. How long 
will it take the gas to get out, Henny?” 

“T don’t know; but probably a good while, with no air blast 
to clear it out. We've just got to be patient.” 

This was good advice, but, like some good medicine, it was 
hard to take. For a full hour or more they crouched behind 
the closed door in the tunnel of tragedy, not knowing but any 
minute might bring the rush that would precipitate the final 
struggle for life. They were too tautly strung up to want to 
talk much, and long before the hour was up they were stifling, 
not from bad air, but from the enveloping, breathless blanket- 
ing of suspense. At last, Win could endure it no longer. 

“T’m going to find out what’s happened, or happening,” he 
declared. ‘Another fifteen minutes of this will make a gibber- 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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Inconspicuous 


O* THE opposite page is a letter from a corre- 

spondent who attended the Michigan-Ohio 
State Football Game. He comments enthusiasti- 
cally on the courtesy and efficiency with which 
the neatly uniformed scouts ushered to their 
seats the vast throng of spectators. 


Stealthily! 


We live in the day of publicity. Advertising 
is not only to make money. People go to all kinds 
of dodges to catch the public eye and stay there. 
They cry out not only their wares, but their 
virtues and their sins in the market-place. They 
sit like the monkey people of the “ Jungle Books,” 
in a circle and chatter loudly, “See how wonder- 
ful we are!” 

This is all right, of course, and no harm done— 
provided it is foolishness. But doing good—the 
good turns of life are something else again. One 
should do good by stealih. Stealth! Creeping on 
the Good Turn unheard and unseen, and then as 
noiselessly going away! That kind of Good Turn 
calls for real scouting and is not confined to mem- 
bers of the Boy Scouts of America. Any boy can 
do it, for the spirit of Scouting is free to all. 


Thrift Week 
"THOSE of you who have read “‘ David Copper- 


field”’ will, of course, remember the gracious 
but dignified figure of Mr. Wilkins Micawber. 
Those of you who have not read this masterpiece 
should hasten to get acquainted with this imposing 
and thriftless individual. He is one of Dickens’s 
most fantastic characters and one of his best. In 
his life Micawber was the best example of the 
want of thrift. Being so hopelessly without this 
virtue he appreciated it the more, and gave us in 
one of his expansive moments one of the finest 
pleas for the value of saving money: “Income 
$100.00” he said in effect, “expenditures $100.01 
result—misery. Income $100.00, expenditures 
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sibilities toward money. It does not matter how 
small the sum at his command. It may be 
only a quarter every week. Three things every 
boy should do: he should plan to earn something 
during the year, he should plan how he will spend 
it, and he should plan to put a portion of it in a 
savings bank. Do not be stingy and do not be 
extravagant. The Ninth Scout Law puts the whole 
subject of thrift in a nutshell: 4 Scout is Thrifty. 

He does not wantonly destroy property. He works 
faithfully, wastes nothing, and makes the best use of 
his opportunities. He saves his money so that he 
may pay his own way, be generous to those in need, 
and helpful to worthy objects. He may work for pay, 
but must not receive tips for courtesies or good turns. 


Hitch-hiking 
‘THE summer roads are full of these alleged 


hikers. In the early days of automobiling, 
the courteous motorist often hailed the tired 
hiker with the offer of a “‘lift.”” Since then thou- 
sands have taken to the road in the hope that some 
motorist might be induced to carry them long 
distances. They have become so numerous, and 


so persistent, that short-tempered drivers have ' 


frequently described them as pests. 

No boy likes to be a beggar. He would not 
think of asking a stranger for money, he is even 
likely to refuse money that is offered to him by a 
stranger. He would resent being placed on the 
same footing as the hobo who asks for a hand-out 
at the back door. Yet he does not feel any dif- 
fidence in asking for a ride, often for long dis- 
tances, for which the railroad or the bus company 
would charge him a tidy sum of money. 

Is there any difference between the 





But his highest admiration for the 
part played by scouts in connection with 
this football game and others does not go 
to these boys in the stadium. They 
served, it is true, and they served well, but 
they were in the limelight of a big occa- 
sion, and they had the thrill of watching 
the game itself. Service and compensa- 
tion balanced fifty-fifty. 

His chief enthusiasm was for the road 
patrols. Driving into Columbus he saw 
the first of them a hundred miles out. 
With signal flags and red and green lights 
they stationed themselves at intersec- 
tions of the main highways and the rail- 
road, and warned the stream of auto- 
mobiles that poured into the city and out 
of it. Here was no chance to be “in the 
center of the picture.” At night, the 
drivers of the swift-moving stream of 
automobiles saw only a green light that 
blinked to them “all clear,” and as they 
sped by, the light of a campfire with a 
circle of scouts around it leaped out of 
the darkness for a moment and was lost, 
and their eyes picked out the roadway 
again in the stream of their headlights. 
No chance for the “Thank you” or 
*““You’re certainly a fine fellow!” there. 


The Scout Spirit 





Athens. 


JN. ANCIENT Athens boys made a pledge of allegiance to their 
city: 
We will never bring disgrace on this our city by an act of dishon- 
esty or cowardice. 
We will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both 
alone and with many. 
We will revere and obey the city’s laws, and we will do our best to 
incite a like reverence and respect in those above us who are prone to 
annul them or set them at naught. 
quicken the public’s sense of civic duty. 
Thus in all these ways we will transmit this city, not only not 
less, but greater, better, and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us. 


Athens was only a tiny state. 


It became the centre of the world’s thought. 


ems, © tom 


We will strive increasingly to 


In the number of its citizens it would 
not be classed with the first fifty of our cities in America. Yet think of 
what it became! The “Glory that was Greece” was largely the glory of 
Its citizens set 
standards which philosophers, law-makers and artists follow even to this day. 

All this was accomplished because every Athenian boy felt that in his 
hands was the future of the city. The honor of the city was his honor. Its 
laws were the standard of his conduct. 
he demanded a like respect from everyone, even the great ones of the city. 

The blessings of peace and security that America gives her citizens are 
many times as great as Athens in its best days could have offered. 
physical sense Athens offers no comparison with the “ greatness”’ of America. 

If only this generation of boys, to whom the America of to-morrow 
belongs, would receive their heritage in the spirit of the Athenian oath, 
what impossible thing is there that we could not accomplish? 

There is no wish closer to my heart:than this for the boys who read this 
magazine, that the New Year enrich their lives in the spirit of the Athenian 
oath with a love and devotion for America, with a desire to bring it to 
greatness through the things of the spirit, through the nobility and en- 
deavor of their own lives. 


He not only obeyed the law, but 


beggar, the hobo and the hitch-hiker? 
The difference has only been in the men- 
tal attitude of people, but the time is 
coming when the hitch-hiker will pass 
into the class of the others we have men- 
tioned and every self-respecting boy 
should place himself on the right side 
before it is too late. 


**Look on this Picture and on that” 


AS WE write two papers are before us. 

One is a record of the award by the 
National Court of Honor of eleven gold 
medals to scouts for saving lives at the 
risk of their own. This record appears 
on the opposite page. It is a record of 
utmost gallantry on the part of boys who, 
confronted by an emergency, gave a fine 
account of themselves. That is one 
picture. 


Ina The other is a letter from a Commis- 
sioner interested in Seascouting who 
writes: 


**A small boy fell off the dock into deep 
water at the yacht harbor. About forty 
high school crew students sat in school 
cutters near the scene of the accident. 
None of them responded to the call for 
help, although many were garbed in bath- 
ing suits. A seascout fully clothed jumped 
into the water and rescued the child.” 








That is good scouting, for the real scout 
likes to find his Good Turns in the byways, even 
better than in the hubs and centers of activities. 
For one thing, he is not forced to accept “tips,” 
not in money, but in praise; and, even better, he 
likes the opportunity of doing something in the 
way of Good Turns others may not be so keen 
about. In other words, he likes to think of what 
he can give, not what he can get. 

A Princeton troop went to President Wilson’s 
inauguration. The President came from Prince- 
ton, so it was appropriate that they should share 
in the big occasion. But they were there not to 
cheer and wave their hats. They saw nothing 
but the underside of wooden benches and the 
backs of people; the tumult and the shouting came 
to them muffled through the stands. They 
were on patrol. They were making sure that care- 
lessly thrown matches and cigar-ends did not set the 
wooden stands afire. 

Instances like these can be multiplied. 


$99.99, result—happiness!” Read his advice 
to young David Copperfield. 

But, of course, we do wrong to talk of thrift 
as merely saving. It means a great deal more than 
that. It meant, for one thing, in its original form, 
industry; the ability to deny oneself. It does 
mean always having an intelligent plan about the 
spending of money. It is not merely a middle 
line between the miser on the one hand and the 
spendthrift on the other. Lots of people waver 
from one to the other. 


[NX ADDITION to giving all the help we can to 

bring the value of thrift to the country generally 
during Thrift Week which will be observed 
January 17th-23rd, we need to be educated in 
thrift in this country because we have been so 
blessed with prosperity that our natural tendency 
is toward extravagance; hence every boy should 
plan to think out his own relations and respon- 


Is that a story out of the ordinary? 
How often we hear of people standing by and not 
helping in an emergency! The World War showed 
us that the world was full of heroes—that men 
were almost naturally brave. These boys who 
sat in their cutters were probably just as brave 
as the seascout who plunged in fully clothed to 
bring out the drowning boy. 

No, the great difference between boys is that 
the “hero” knows what to do and how to do it. 
He is prepared for the emergency, and knowing 
what to do is quick to act. That’s the big 
difference between hero and laggard—the one is 
prepared, and the other is not. And just there is 
where the scout has an advantage over the boy 
who does not have the training he receives. From 
the moment a boy becomes a scout, from the first 
knot that he learns to tie, to the time he becomes 
an Eagle Scout and is qualified in First Aid, in 


swimming and life saving, he is being prepared for . 


the big emergencies that may come to him. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 
By James E. West 


Eleven Scout Heroes 


HE National Court of Honor has awarded eleven 
Gold Honor Medals to scouts for saving life at the 
risk of their own. National Scout Commissioner 
Daniel Carter Beard, as Chairman of the National 
Court of Honor, in writing to these scouts said: ‘‘The medal 


exhausted, myself, and was assisted to shore by a life guard 
from Evansville, Ind., who was visiting the resort that day 
and who came upon the scene at the last minute.” 

Scout Lyman Boyle, Troop No. 4, Frankfort, Ind. “1 was 
in a leaky boat with some men. They rowed the boat over to 
the dam where they coaxed the girls into the boat. It drifted 
into deep water when the men tipped the boat. The girls 











Fire-fighting Patrol of Troop 1, Glenbrook, Conn. 


was designed by a famous artist and is made of gold, but its 
intrinsic value is small compared with the deed for which it 
stands. Its value as a token will, however, increase each year 
as you wear it, for it shows that you were prepared and did 
your utmost in the service of others, even though it might have 
resulted in the sacrifice of your own life.” 

Here is a list of the boys, with the Scout’s own story in 
each case: 

Scout Leroy Byers, Troop 13, Parsons, Kansas. “We were 
picking mulberries in top of the tree. I warned George about 
the wire (electric wire). But he slipped and caught it. He 
looked like he was dead. I climbed down to get a board, then 
back up the tree and knocked the wire away from him. He fell 
to the ground and lay still against the fence. I rolled him 
around quite a bit trying to get the fireman’s lift, then carried 
him to his home and mother. He was still unconscious, 
but I had learned what to do in my scout training.” 

Scout Marlin Fisher, Troop 1, Andover, Kansas. “‘While 
Mr. Mulch, our scoutmaster, was attempting to tow Robert 
Dodge from a floating dock to shore, Robert became 
strangled and pulled Mr. Mulch under. When they came 
up Mr. Mulch called, “Fisher” and again went down. I 
swam out to where they were and when Robert came up he 
grabbed me by the throat. By hitting him he released his 
hold. I then towed him ashore by means of the hair 
carry. He was unconscious.” 

Scout William L, Letson, Troop No. 1, Somerville, N. J. 
“Several boys and myself went for a good swim one day. 
We were swimming about two hundred yards along the dam 
when we heard the cries for help of some small boys. We 
went up the bank and ran along to the dam where the boys 
had gone under. There wasn’t a sign to show where the 
boys were. We stopped to get their location and plunged 
in. After my first dive, I found the body of one of them 
and brought him to the surface and then to the shore. I 
started artificial respiration and succeeded in getting the 
water out of his lungs. Then Fred Mishko relieved me. 

I went back where the others were diving and started to 
dive again. Fully fifteen minutes later some men came 
and started to dive. About two minutes after that I 
found the second boy and brought him to the surface where a 
man towed him in and the doctor started work on him but 
without success. The second boy was lying in a deep hole in 
the bottom of the river which caused us to miss his body 
several times.” 

Donald T. Fleshner of Troop No. 1, Mt. Vernon, Ind. “TI 
was about 50 yards up the stream from Smith when I heard the 
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Queen Marie of Roumania greets her Chicago Scout escort 


could not swim. All the men swam to shore and I was left 
Amended Geld alone with the girls. They grabbed on to each other. I 
Honor Medal, parted the girls and put one of them on the upturned side of 
with President the boat, and as the other girl was going down for the third 

Head time I grabbed her and towed her in with the cross chest 
carry a few yards from land, where I was given help.” 

Scout Don Clardy, Jr., Troop No. 15, Dallas, Texas. ‘‘From 
the school grounds I noticed the house ablaze, ran to it, 
learned Baby was in it, entered on hands and knees, crawled 
until I found her, then dragged her out.” 

Scout Nick Heban, Troop No. 47, Toledo, Ohio. ‘‘ Anthony 
was on a raft which drifted from shore. He fell off. John, 
who had been swimming, went to rescue him. Anthony 
; idl pian pa cin grabbed both his arms. Both were drowning. I was fishing 
nati te 5 a ee ees = on the bank, jumped in with all my clothes on, rescuing both 
Troop 155, St. Louis, Mo., built this trek car boys.” 
Scout John Walters, Troop No. 79, Newark, N. J. “TI 
was in swimming when scoutmaster dove into the water 
a distance of about 15 feet from me. In some unknown 
way Mr. Pope’s foot became caught in a mud hole where 
the water was about 1o feet. I noticed that Mr. Pope 
seemed to stay under the water a long time, so I dove in 
and found him in trouble. Mr. Pope feeling me grabbed 
both my arms holding me tight. After some effort I was 
able to place my feet against his chest and push, which 
broke his grip on me at the same time released his foot of 
the mud hole. He and I both rose to the surface, when I 
saw that Mr. Pope was overcome, that he was unable to 
help himself and was beginning to sink again. I then 
went to his assistance again, caught him under his arms 
from behind, and brought him ashore and administered 
first aid while another scout ran for the doctor.” 

Scout Lawrence Roth, Troop No. 1, Austin, Pa. ‘Charles 
McCloskey was skating on the former Austin Dam with 
several other boys and I stopped to watch them. They 
were skating across with Charles in the lead when the ice 
broke and he fell in. He yelled “Help” twice and I went 
over where he was and the ice broke and I went in. Charles 
sank under the ice and I brought him up. Harry Riale 
tried to pull him out and he fell in. I gave Harry a 
push with one hand and George Roth pulled Harry out 
cries for help. He was still holding his head above the water by the feet. I pushed Charles into reach of the other boys 
when I reached the scene but he was about exhausted as the and they then pulled me out. I was in the water about four 
current was very swift. We struggled together foralong time or five minutes.” 
and as he would go under I would try to hold him up. I Scout Donald B. Roberts, Troop No. 3, Horelton, Maine. 
noticed he was making gurgling sounds and finally as he went ‘While we were swimming Sunday, Ben Perry took a cramp 
under he gradually slipped from out of my grasp and I was too (Concluded on page 50) 





Scout Cazare 
Lampese, Troop 
No. 13. Omaha, 














Scout badge on Scout Harold Schneller of Queens by the grave of 
the Unknown Soldier 
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Stone Council Ring made by Scouts of Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Make An Elmer Door Latch 


N WISHING you a 


Year for 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 





Happy New 

1927, let me caution you ' r 

not to accept the pic- 
tures you see of your National 
Scout Commissioner as pic- 
tures of Dan Beard, for Dan 
Beard wants me to tell you, 
confidentially, that these pic- 
tures have shocked him and 
he does not recognize them. 
He does not know the fellow 
from whom those photographs 
were taken, and if he met him 
on the street he would not 
speak to him. The Dan Beard 
whom you know, and the one 
he knows has neither white 
hair nor a _ wrinkled face. 
Those things are simply a dis- 
guise used by Nature to con- 
ceal a Boy Scout within, who 
is—well, about your age. 

You see Old Mother Nature 
seems to have an idea that 
wrinkles, and white hair are 
necessary to add dignity to a 
fellow. Maybe they are, but 
they also give the impression 
of age, which, in this case, 
does not exist, at least there 
are no wrinkles in his heart. 

True, according to the family 
Bible, your National Scout 
Commissioner was born in 1850, but the Dan Beard you know, 
and the Dan Beard he knows, was born about the same time 
as his readers, and he wants me to impress that fact upon 
your mind this New Year’s morning, because a Scout never 
grows old. 

Funny old Ponce de Leon thought he was looking for the 
Fountain of Youth when he was mucking around the swamps 
of Florida, fighting mosquitoes and dodging alligators. There 
is no doubt that he had the idea fixed in his mind that the 
said elixir of Youth was bubbling up somewhere in the form 
of a fountain, like the Hot Springs in Arkansas. Now, meta- 
phorically speaking, allegorically speaking, that was true, 
but the fountain of bubbling water was only a form of speech 
like, for instance, when we say a man has a heart of stone. 

We know that no 
man has such a heart, 
and do not mean that 
he has a stone in place 
of a heart: that is 
simply a form of speech 
to represent a_ cold, 
cruel man. Even cold 
is a form of speech, 
because the man may 
be as warm as any of us. 
Now, allegorical and 
metaphorical are simply 
high-hat terms to repre- 
sent a form of speech. 


O, metaphorically | 
speaking, the Elixir 
of Youth, the source’ of 
perennial youth—peren- 
nial is another high-hat 
term, which means con- 
tinuing without stop, 
everlasting—is not a 
bubbling fountain of 
real water, but it is the 
bubbling fountain of 
inspiration, of joy and 
fellowship, which is part 
and parcel, bone and 
sinew and life of the real 
Scout Movement! 

The Scout Program, 
the Scout Oath, and the “a 
clean life a Scout lives, 
is the real Fountain of 
Youth which Ponce de 
Leon could not find, 
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because he came too soon, but in which 800 executives, 
whom I met at Hot Springs, Arkansas, and the half million 
Scouts, have all bathed. The executives, all full-grown men, 
probably took their irrigation in the form of a shower bath, 
but all you boys dove head first into the Scout Fountain of 
Youth, swam across it and climbed out on the other side. 
Maybe Dan Beard was with you, at any rate he still insists 
that the Dan Beard which the photographs portray is not 
the Dan Beard you know or the Dan Beard whom Dan 
Beard knows. 
But let us be real serious for a moment or two on this New 
Year’s day, and remember that when we gather around the 
camp-fire, be it amid the snows and frosts of Winter, the 
bright days of Spring, or the crisp days of Autumn, every 


























good Scout, every real Scout, 

is thrilled with enthusiasm and 
i love for God’s ‘big outdoors, 
and because of that, the Dan 
Beard that you know has com- 
posed this invocation for the 
Roosevelt Pilgrimage and also 
to be used by you in camp at 
“ae: 





INVOCATION 


GREET US, O GREAT MYS. 
TERY, WITH THE MORNING 
SUN; LET US SEE THEE IN 
THE RAINBOW, AND FEEL 
THY PRESENCE AMONG THE 
STARS AT NIGHT! LET THE 
WHISPERING PINES VOICE 
OUR PRAYERS, THE RUSTL- 
ING LEAVES REPEAT THEM, 
THE BROOKS MURMUR 
THEM; AND, WHEN THE 
BIRDS SING THEIR HYMNS 
TO THEE, GIVE IT TO US 
TO UNDERSTAND THEM. O 
GREAT MYSTERY, GIVE US 
COURAGE WHEN THE TER- 
RIBLE THUNDER BIRD 
GROWLS AND THE BLIND- 
ING FIRE FROM FARTHER 
SKY SHATTERS THE GREAT 
TREES! 


O GREAT MYSTERY, WHEN 
WE ARE IN CAMP BE WITH 
US IN OUR TENTS, WHEN 
ON A HIKE, FOOTSORE AND 
WEARY, WALK THOU BY OUR SIDE. O FATHER OF 
ALL MEN, WHEN WE AT LAST HIT THE SPIRIT TRAIL, 
TO THE BLUE MOUNTAINS OF THE WEST, KEEP OUR 
HANDS IN THINE; WALK WITH US TO OUR HOME 
CAMP ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE GREAT DIVIDE, 
WHERE ALL TRACKS POINT ONE WAY. 


O GREAT MYSTERY, MAKE A PLACE FOR US BY THE 
CAMP-FIRES OF OUR BROTHER SCOUTS WHO HAVE 
GONE BEFORE AND BLAZED. THE TRAIL TO THY CE.- 
LESTIAL COUNCIL GROUNDS. 


This is the invocation we will use at the Roosevelt Pil- 
grimage, which will be past history by the time it is here 
printed; but because comparatively few of the Boy Scouts 
can attend the picturesque and solemn tribute to the memory 
of our great Scout Presi- 
dent, we thought it only 
fair to give the invoca- 
tion to all the Boy 
Scouts who read Boys’ 
LirE, no matter what 
their race or creed, or 
how distant their homes 
x may be from Oyster 


Bay. For all Scouts 
ea love Nature and Na- 
en ture’s God. 


N THE good old days 
before we had the 


present flood of dis- 

—¥ honesty, robbery and 
. killings, people had their 

pe doors fastened with a 

@ latch, and the latch- 


string was always on 
the outside for any one 
to pull; but to-day we 
are living in a different 
age—and for our pro- 
tection we must have 


ia a locks and bars of steel 


_— to our doors, police 
f) —  ~ dogs, policemen, and 
\ iis “.\, machine guns to pro- 
} af Sty T 
| SD) tect us. Nevertheless, 
sith . many of the Scout 
“iy ~ , . 
ey “~________- camps _have found it 


advisable to leave the 
locks off their doors, 
thus preventing the ne- 
cessity of the breaking 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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Wallie Captures a Live Lion 


VER since the caravan left the town of Tokar 
to enter the forest regions of Taka, Bhuku had 
been showing signs of uneasiness. These signs 
had developed in intensity during the few days’ 

stay at the first trading station, reaching what was almost a 
nervous crisis tonight. 

“Boss gone today. Now they get me. They get me. 
Bhuku lost.” So he had wailed all day at increasingly shorter 
intervals. 

Wallie Durant, at first compassionate, became irritated. 

‘* Aw, forget it,” he cried. ‘‘Haven’t I told you I’d let no 
one touch you? Are you deaf, or don’t you believe me?” 

Bhuku looked at him with a kind of pitying despair. The 
American was nice boy, brave boy. Bhuku admired the ease 
with which he had endured the rigors and dangers of that 
caravan trip through the jungle. But save him, Bhuku, 
from his vengeful relatives! The foreigner did not know of 
what he spoke. Now, if it had been the American’s father 
or even the local agent, Mr. Pearson, Bhuku might have 
felt more at ease, though his full faith was given only to his 
master, Mr. Armstrong, manager of the Anglo-African Com- 
pany’s offices at Port Sudan and supervisor of the eastern 
Nubian territory. 

“Boss big man. White men obey boss.” So he had ex- 
plained the superior status of that individual to Wallie. 

And now the omnipotent boss, having dragged him back 
in the capacity of interpreter to this dangerous spot, had 
basely deserted him. Not only that but he had taken with 
him the two other white men who might conceivably have 
been of some assistance. 

““Wallie, you'll stay here with Bhuku as interpreter and 
Pearson’s servants to look after you,’”’ Mr. Durant had de- 
creed. “Mr. Armstrong wants the local agent along, since 
he knows the people and the district. Besides, you’ve had 
enough caravaning coming in.” 

** All right, Dad.” 

“We'll be back in a week or ten days. I’ve no fears for 
your safety, unless you pull some fool stunt yourself. You 
won’t, son, will you?” 

““No, Dad.” 

With this promise Mr. Durant had departed under the 
escort of the Company’s officers. His object in making this 
trip was to study the 
methods by which that 
great trading body ga- 
thered the ivory, gold 
dust and spices from the 
little outlying, isolated 
stations and_ shipped 
them so regularly to 
London. 

Disappointed at first, 
Wallie had soon con- 
soled himself with the 
idea that his enforced 
stay here would give 
him a real chance’ to 
study the natives and 
their ways. He had 
counted, of course, on 
the assistance of Bhuku, 
and now the so-called 
interpreter, his teeth 
chattering with ‘terror, 
refused to stir out of the 
house. 

“What did you do to 
these people here any- 
way?” he demanded 
now. 


ITH many moans, 

Bhuku explained. 
A mission not many 
miles from the station 
had told him how black 
men could live in white 
men’s towns. Evidently, 
the story had aroused 
his ambition, for, though 
affianced and under obli- 
gation to both his own 
family and his prospec- 
tive bride’s, he had run 
away in the direction of 
the Red Sea. His 
wanderings had finally 
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By Capt. A. P. Corcoran 
Illustrated by Thomas Skinner 


landed him at Port Sudan im the Anglo-African Company’s 
offices as a boy-of-all-trades. Picking up English, he had come 
gradually to the fore as interpreter of the dialects in his native 
jungle. Hence his involuntary return visit in Mr. Armstrong’s 
train. Evidently, it had never occurred to him to explain his 
predicament to that gentleman. He had accepted his fate with 
the passive philosophy of the Orient. 

“But Mr. Armstrong will never let them keep you. You say 
he’s so great they’ll be afraid even to touch you, I bet,” Wallie 
continued his réle of consoler. 

Bhuku refused to be comforted, and the boy, weary of his 
company, strolled outdoors. The tropic moon was enveloping 
with a milky radiance the little hut with its long mud wall, its 
square window holes and its background of primeval forest. 

“What a picture!” thought Wallie. ‘‘I’ll get my camera.” 

He ran back into the house, fetched his kodak and adjusted 
his powder for a flashlight. About to descend the steps again 
into the open, his eye was caught by a movement in the circle 
of trees surrounding the hut. Then the moon striking the 
spot showed him shining bronze limbs, glaring eyes and the 
gleam of a spear or two. 

“Gosh!” he muttered. .‘‘Looks as if Bhuku was right.” 

As he ran back to warn the native, he reflected with some 
satisfaction that no Nubian ever laid hands on a white man. 
He wondered what they would do and whether he would be 
able to save Bhuku. He was about to call the fellow now, when 
a long sigh reached his ears. Bhuku had seen for himself 
through the window. 

“Me go,” he informed Wallie now. 
if Bhuku stay.” 


‘Mister hurt perhaps, 


TEPPING bravely out onto the veranda he called some- 
thing in his native tongue to the group in the trees. It 
emerged, a small body of swarthy, broad-shouldered Nubians 
who approached with stately stride. But, as Bhuku moved 
forward to meet them, Wallie stopped him with a shout. 

“No. Youdon’tgo. D’youhearme? Iorderyou tostay. 
I—I’ll fix them.’”’ As Bhuku, wide-eyed, obeyed, Wallie con- 
tinued hurriedly: ‘‘ Ask the leader to step up here and tell him 
that no one will hurt him—on the honor of a white man.” 

Without enthusiasm Bhuku addressed the group, while 
Wallie, wondering just what he would do next, stood by. 





“We climb, and wait for lion,” Bhuku advised 


Suppose they insisted on taking the chap away, how could he 
stop them without bloodshed? And what would bloodshed 
avail when the forces were two men against a tribe? He 
instructed Bhuku to explain his status to the leader who was 
by this time standing with them on the veranda. A mahogany 
figure with the frizzled hair of a negro but with the well-defined 
nose of a Caucasian, he might have been handsome were it not 
for the grotesque little beard which he wore, goat-fashion, 
under his chin. He listened quietly to the deserter’s exposition 
of his importance to the white men and of what dire things 
would happen the tribe, if he were kidnaped. But when the 
orator had ended, he uttered just one sentence. 

“He want me go now,” interpreted Bhuku, disconsolately. 


ELPLESSLY, Wallie looked about him, and then became 
aware of the camera in his hands. Like a flash came the 
inspiration. . 

“You tell him,” he ordered Bhuku, “that, if he just touches 
you, fire and smoke will immediately fill the air, so powerful 
have you become since you left. Do as you’re told,” he com- 
manded, as Bhuku hesitated. “Tell him to lay a hand on your 
shoulder and see what will happen.” 

‘““Wallie’s right hand had meantime firmly grasped the bulb 
centrolling his flashlight. He saw the leader eyeing his former 
brother suspiciously. Obviously, he did not believe the story, 
and yet— He glanced at the group behind him standing at the 
foot of the steps, exchanged some comments with them. Then, 
tentatively, his hand came out—slowly. Just as his finger tips 
touched Bhuku, came a splutter, a flame and an acrid cloud of 
white smoke. 

With a wild cry the leader fled, and presently he and his 
followers were disappearing hastily into the jungle. Unaware 
that he had frightened his comrade as well as the natives, 
Wallie turned to him with a chuckle. 

“Now will you believe me, when I say I can defend you?” 
he asked. 

But Bhuku had dropped to his knees. The camera he knew 
by sight, having seen it often in the hands of tourists, but the 
flashlight— He believed Wallie had supernatural powers. 

“‘Bhuku do whatever Mister asks. Bhuku be always good boy.” 

In his broken English he kept up a stream of protests con- 
cerning his gratitude and his future behavior, until Wallie 
at last cut him short. 

“You'll come out with 
me to-morrow, then?’ 
asked the boy, capitalis- 
ing at once on the 
other’s trust in his 
ability. 

“Yes, yes. Me come 
out to-morrow. Now 
they no touch me.” He 
rose from his knees 
proudly. “Now they 
do what Bhuku asks. 
Bhuku show Mister 
everything.” He was 
silent a second, review- 
ing the sights he might 
display for this visitor. 
“Mister likesee animals? 
Bhuku can find lion. 
Mister like lion or leop- 
ard or hippo?” 

“Say!” For the mo- 
ment Wallie completely 
forgot his promise to his 
father. Was not Bhuku 
suggesting what was 
tantamount to a big 
game hunt? “Aw, gee! 
My Dad wouldn’t like 
me to go shooting. He’d 
think it dangerous.” 

Bhuku did not quite 
understand. 

“Father no _ like 
lions, eh?” 

“Sure he does—in 
azoo.” Wallie explained 
what this was. 

“‘He like live lion to 
take back America with 
him?”  Bhuku inter- 
preted the explanation 
in his own fashion. 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Modern Pathfinders 


A Startling Tale from “A Mountain Boyhood” 


ACK on the farm of my childhood, the names of 
Kit Carson, Jim Bridger, Buffalo Bill, and other 
renowned frontiersmen, were ever on the lips of my 
parents. Their reckless bravery that took no 
thought of self; their diplomatic cunning that cleverly kept 
the Indians friendly; their unlimited resourcefulness, equal 
to the most unprecedented emergencies, were the subjects of 
many a heroic tale. When I came West, no matter how far 
I penetrated into remote regions, if there was trapper or 
prospector about, I found that the immortal fame of these 
intrepid pathfinders had traveled into those mountain-guarded 
wildernesses. They became the heroes of my boyish dreams, 
the patterns of my conduct, the inspiration of my ideals. 
I seized upon every written word concerning them and 
plowed through thick, poorly-printed volumes on the 
frontier for one brief sentence about these gallant scouts. 
I-longed to emulate their fearless, immortal deeds. They 
left an indelible impress upon my character, even as they 
had upon the romantic annals of their country. 

My growing familiarity with the Rocky Mountain region 
opened up one trail in which I could follow their footsteps. 
Tourists were finding out the country, guides were in demand. 
In the early days, before the creation of 
the National Park, guides were unlicensed. 
Any experienced old-timer or climber 
could take parties up the Peak or on other 
\lpine trips. I began guiding by taking 
occasional visitors up Long’s. I furnished 
my horse, and on most trips, supplies, 
wrangled the pack horses, made camp, 
cooked the meals, and gave invaluable ad- 
vice and “‘first aid,” all for the munificent 
wage of five dollars a day! That sum 
made the replacement of climb-shattered 
cameras, the purchasing of a few coarse, 
cheap garments, and the acquiring of a 
Montgomery Ward library, all such 
riches possible. 

The early trips I made as guide with 
parties were mostly short ones for game or 
fish, but as more and more visitors came 
each succeeding summer, longer trips be- _ 
came popular. From fishing, the summer 
guests turned to trail trips, camping en route = 
and remaining out from five to ten days. 

To cross the Continental Divide was the 

great achievement. Everyone wanted to tell their stay-at- 
home neighbors about trailing over the crest of the continent, 
and snow-balling in the summer time. 

The route commonly chosen was the Flattop trail to Grand 
Lake, where camp was pitched for a day or two; then up the 
North Fork of the Grand River (known further south as the 
Colorado River) to Poudre Lakes, where another camp was 
made. From here they made a visit to Specimen, a mountain 
of volcanic formation which rises from the lake 
shore. This peak has ever been the home of moun- 
tain sheep. One can always count on seeing them 
there, sometimes just a few stragglers, but often 
bands of a hundred or more. 


OWEVER interesting the day’s experiences 

had been, the climax came after camp was 
made, supper served and cleared away, when a big 
bonfire was lighted and everyone sat about it 
talking over the happenings of the day, singing 
and putting on stunts. In the tourists’ minds, the 
guide and the grizzly were classed together, both 
were wild, strange, and somewhat of a curiosity. 
Nothing delighted them more than to get him to 
talking about his life in the wilds. Most of them looked 
upon him as a sort of vaudeville artist. When several parties 
were out on the same trip they all assembled around a common 
camp-fire. The guides were given the floor, or ground, and 
they made the most of the occasion. Such competition as 
there was! 

Each, of course, felt obliged to uphold the honor of his 
party and out-yarn his fellows. Their stories grew in the 
telling, each more lurid than the last. There were thrilling 
tales of bear fights; of battles with Arctic storms about timber- 
line; of finding rich gold-strikes and losing them again. At 
first they stuck to authentic experiences. But as the demand 
outgrew their supply, they were forced to invention. They 
had no mean imagination and entranced their tenderfoot 
audience with their thrilling tales. Around the camp-fires of 
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By Joe Mills 


Illustrated by Enos B. Comstock 


primitive peoples has started the folk lore of races. These 
guides were more sophisticated than their rustic mien hinted, 
the points of their yarns more subtle than the city dwellers 
suspected. 

One evening I reached the Poudre Lake camp at dusk, 
to find two other parties ahead of mine. The others had 
finished supper and were gathered around the camp- 
fire, with North Park Ned the center of attraction. 

“T was camped over on Troublesome crick, an’ 


I rode one day in 
pursuit of a pair of 
marauding wolves 


havin’ a busy time with cookin’, wranglin’ the hosses and 
doin’ all the camp work. The fellers, they was all men, 
were too plumb loco to help—everything they touched 
spelt trouble. They admired to have flapjacks, same as we 
et for, supper, an’ they watched jest how I made ’em, an’ 
flipped ’em in the frypan. Then they wanted to do the 
flippin’.”” 

Ned chuckled quietly to himself and went on: 

“T hadn’t realized afore that a tenderfoot with a pan of 
hot, smeary flapjacks is as dangerous as he is with a gun. 
He’s liable to cut loose in any direction. He ain’t safe no- 
where. One of them I had out was called Doctor Chance; 
guess he got his name ’cause other folks took chances havin’ 
him round. Well, Chance was the first flipper. I’d showed 
him the trick of rotatin’ the frypan to loosen the jacks so’t 



























they wouldn’t stick an’ cause trouble. The doctor got .the 
hang of flippin’ ’em an’ did a good job ’til he wanted to do it 
fancy. The plain ordinary flip wasn’t good enough for him, 
no sir-ee. He wanted to do it extra fancy. Instead of a 
little flip so’s they’d light batter-side down, the doctor’d 
give ’em a double turn an’ they’d come down in the pan 
with a splash. He got away with it two or 
three times; then he got careless—flipped a 
panful without loosen’n ’em proper—them 
jacks stuck at one edge, flopped over and come 
down on doc’s hands. We had to stop cookin’ 
and doctor the doctor. 

“Then another one of ’em thought he’d 
learnt how from watchin’ the doc, so I set back 
an’ let ’im have all the rope he wanted. It was 
their party, an’ they could go the limit so far 
as I was concerned. But the new guy slung 
em high, wide an’ crooked as a sunfishin’ bronc. 
First thing I knowed there was a 
shower of sizzlin’ flapjacks rainin’ 
wher [ set, an’ I had to make a quick 
get away to keep from bein’ branded 
VW o for life. Then he heaved a batch so 
. high that they hit a dead limb over 
the fire an’ wrapped aroun’ it. 

“Tt was then the next feller’s turn, 
and he started in, while number two 
shinned up the tree to get the jacks 
offen the limb. Number four hadn’t 
come to bat yet, so the performance 
was due to last some time. I got up 
on a big rock, outta range. 

“Number two was in the tree; 
number three flippin’; number four 
was a rollin’ up his sleeves an’ gettin’ 
ready for his turn. The third chef was 
sure fancy! He juggled them cakes 
just like a vodeville artist does. Of 
a sudden he cuts loose a batch that 
sailed up high an’ hansome, turned 
over an’ cum down on the back of 
four’s neck—him bein’ entertained at 
the time by the feller in the tree.” 


N® had acquitted himself well, 
his story had the tang of reality 
in it, and he told it with rare enthusi- 
asm. He was so clever, in fact, that 
the younger guides, including myself, 
decided not to enter the story contest 
that night. But there was one in 
camp who did not hesitate; Andrews 
was his name. _I had not seen this man 
on the trail before, so listened as 
eagerly as the others to what he had 
to offer. 

“Remember the mountain sheep we 
saw on Flattop?” Ed recalled as he 
put aside his pipe. ‘‘ Well, them wild 
sheep always has interested me. 
They’re plumb human, some ways, I 
reckon. They sure got a whale of a bump of curiosity, an’ they 
beat country kids in town when it comes to starin’ at strange 
sights. Reckon there ain’t nuthin’ short of a neighbor that’s 
got more curiosity than them sheep. The old rams git so wise 
they live two or three times as long as the foolish ones that 
don’t never seem to learn nothin’. 

“Ole Curiosity, up in back on Specimen, is the biggest ram 
I ever saw. He’s sure curious, an’ smart along with it. If 
trouble shows up around Specimen, why Ole Curiosity just 
ain’t home, that’s all, but hid away somewheres in the cliffs. 
An’ once when there was shootin’, he went over to another 
mountain till the hunters was gone. That there ole ram got so 
famous that the fellers used to devil the life outta him. They’d 
make a show of takin’ their gun up the mountain jest ter see 
the old feller hide out. 

“One day I was guidin’ a party up toward Lulu pass. We 
was down in a deep gully, with high walls. All to onct I looked 
up an’ saw a bunch of sheep. They hadn’t seen us yet on 
account of our bein’ in the aspens. I flagged the party an’ 
told ’em to watch. 

“Guess someone was after the sheep, for they was in a hurry 
to git across the gully. One at a time they jumped off the cliff 
an’ landed in the sand along the river. Must have been 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


fifty feet anyhow, maybe more, but that didn’t phase ’em. 
Of a sudden out walked Ole Curiosity, lookin’ as big as a house, 
with circlin’ horns three feet long. The ole feller jumped last; 
and jest as he jumped I rode out of the woods.” 

Ed eyed the circle of eager faces; his listeners tensed and 
leaned forward breathlessly. Then he continued: 

““When the ole ram was about half-way down he seen me. 
An’ what do you reckon he did?”” His hypnotized audience 
were too spellbound to hazard a guess. 

“He turned aroun’ and went back.” 


1. story of the ram that turned back is still told around 
the camp-fires of the Rockies, and it has not grown leaner 
in the repetitions. But the old-time guides are giving way to 
younger ones, more scientific but not so entertaining. The 
Indians who have turned guides are unexcelled when it comes 
to following trails that are dim, or in tracking down runaway 
horses. Indians have a subtle sense of humor, even during the 
most serious situations. ‘‘Injun not lost, trail lost,’”’ one said 
when adrift in the woods. 

To prevent “trails from getting lost,” the Park Service 
requires all guides to pass examinations on packing, making 
camp, handling horses, first aid, familiarity of the region‘and 
general aptness for the calling before granting them a license 
entitling them to conduct parties on the peaks and trails of 
Rocky Mountain National Park. When the first superintend- 
ent was giving these examinations he invited me to assist him. 

In order to focus the attention of the would-be guides upon 
certain important essentials, the questions started out by 
asking: 

‘“‘What is the first consideration of a guide?” 

‘What is the second consideration of a guide?’ 

The answer expected to the first, of course, was the safety 
of the party, and to the second, the comfort of the party. 

The superintendent and I strolled about the room where 
a dozen or more young fellows were laboriously writing out 
their answers. One chap in particular attracted my attention, 
for he was from the woods, a big strapping fellow with clear 
eyes, and an eager, honest face. 

I peeped over his shoulder. Beneath ‘‘ What is the first con- 
sideration of a guide?” he had written in unmistakable 
brevity—*HAM.” Beneath “‘ What is the second considera- 
tion of a guide?”’ in a clear, legible hand was the kindred 
word—“‘ BACON.” 


HAT same youthful ambition to emulate the 

early explorers and discover new worlds which 
had led me West, also tempted my boyish feet off 
the beaten, man-made trails. I was told that trails 
were the safe, the sure routes into and out of the 
wilds, but their very existence proclaimed that 
other men had been there before me. I was not the first 
on those narrow, winding high roads. I preferred the 
game trails to them, but I liked better still to push be- 
yond even those faint guides, into the unmarked, un- 
tracked wilderness. There I found the last frontier, as 


howled with me so near. He surely saw me. Was he familiar 
with the echoes of the gorge? Did he know their trickery? 
Did he lift his voice there to confound me? He is somewhat 
of a ventriloquist anywhere, perhaps he liked to howl from 
that spot because the abetting echoes deluded him into think- 
ing his talent was increasing and he excelled all his rivals in 
the mysterious art! Or perhaps like some singers I have 
known, he liked the muititudinous sounds of his own voice! 
After more than a score of years I am no nearer a solution 
of the riddle. : 

Twenty miles from the spot where the music-fond coyote 
sung, near the head waters of the Poudre River, I rode one 
day in pursuit of a pair of marauding wolves. As soon as 
they discovered me tracking them, they took to an old game 
trail that climbed several thousand feet in ten miles distance 
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primitive as when bold Columbus dared the unknown seas, 2 2 © = ~ \ \ 
and my young heart thrilled at such high adventure. * S i ~ 
Late one fall, I climbed high above timberline on the  S a 
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Long’s Peak trail, and following my adventurous impulse, 
left the cairn-marked pathway and swing over to the big 
moraine that lay south. From its top I peeped into the: 
chasm that lies between it and the Peak, then angled down 
its abrupt slope to a sparkling waterfall, and following 
along the swift, icy stream above it, was climbing toward 
Chasm Lake, when an eerie wail rose from the gorge below. 
Somewhere down there a coyote was protesting the crimes 
committed against his race. His yammering notes rose and 
fell, ascending and descending the full run of the scale, 
swelled into a throaty howl and broke into jerky, wailing 
yaps like a chorus of satyrs. The uninitiated could never 
have believed all those sounds came from one wolfish throat; 
it seemed it must be that the entire pack, or at least a half 
dozen animals, raised that woeful lamentation. 

Facing, first one way and then another, I tried to locate 
the broken-hearted mourner. But Long’s sheer, precipitous 
face and the lofty cliffs around me formed a vast amphitheater 
about which echoes raced, crossing and recrossing, inter- 
mingling. For a full minute the coyote howled, his sharp 
staccato notes rising higher and higher, the echoes returning 
from all directions, first sharply, then blurred, faint, fainter. 
The higher the sounds climbed the gorge the longer were 
the intervals betwéen echoes, for the canyon walls sloped 
back and were wider apart toward the top. I counted seven 
distant echoes of a single sharp bark before it trailed off into 
numberless indistinguishable ones. The varying angles and 
heights of the walls altered their tones, but just as they 
reached the top they came in uniform volume, and then 
overflowed the lower north rim and were lost. 


OR ten minutes that coyote howled, and I tried to locate 
him by the sound. I knew it would be impossible to sight 
him, for his dun-colored coat blended perfectly with the sur- 
rounding boulders. At last I decided he was due west of me. 
Cautiously I started toward him, but as soon as I moved he 
materialized from the jumbled pile of slide rock a hundred 
feet north of where I stood: The echoes had fooled me 
completely. I wondered then, and many times since, why he 
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With her hair blowing like the ~ \ 
frayed remnants of a flag, she N 


stood beside the boulder 


and headed toward timberline. From their tracks I could 
tell the country was strange to them, for animals, like men, 
are uneasy in unfamiliar surroundings. 

Somewhere a prospector set off a blast. The sound rolled 
around and echoed from all about. The wolves were startled 
at the repeated reports, as they thought them, and at 
sea as to the direction from which they came; so they 
hid away in a dense new growth of Engelmann spruce. 
When I rode in sight with rifle ready across my saddle, they 
lay low, no doubt fearing to blunder into an ambush if 
they took flight. 

A campbird sailed silently into the tops of the young trees 
and peered curiously downward. Its mate winged in, and 
together they hopped from limb to limb, descending toward 
the concealed animals, and conversing in low tones of their 
discovery. 

My horse stopped at my low command; I raised my rifle 
and fired into the undergrowth beneath the trees. The 
wolves sprang out at a run, with lightning bounds, crossed a 
small opening and disappeared into the heavy forest beyond. 
I continued firing at them, without effect. Just before they 
vanished into the spruces, I fired a final salute. To my 
astonishment, they turned tail and came racing back, straight 
toward me, but glancing back fearfully as they came. For a 
foolish instant I thought they meant to attack, then the 
reason for their action dawned on me. A sharp echo of each 
shot had been flung back by a cliff beyond the grove. The 
fleeing animals on nearing the cliff had mistaken these for 
another pursuer. They feared the unseen gun more than the 
one in the open. 

I killed them from the saddle. An echo had betrayed 
them. But they were in unfamiliar country. I doubt if they 
would have been misled at home, for animals are commonly 
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familiar with every sight, sound, and scent of their home 
range and wolves are uncannily shrewd. 

Thus I learned that the same phenomena that had con- 
founded me deceived the animals. Echoes make an in- 
teresting study and add mystery to the mountains. But 
animals, and most woodsmen, have a sixth sense upon which 
they rely, an intuitive faculty we call instinct. It is more in- 
fallible than their conscious reasoning or physical senses of 
sight, sound, smell, taste or touch. It leads them unerringly 
through unblazened forests, during blinding storms or in the 
darkness of night. It helps them solve the enigma of echoes, 
and sometimes when the vagrant breezes trick their sensitive 
noses, and bring scents to them from the opposite direction 
of their source, it senses the deception, and setting them on 
the right path, delivers them from their enemies. 

I suppose I must have had this instinct to some degree or 
I would surely have been lost in those mountain mazes. 
Not that such a possibility would have deterred me—it would 
really have added allurement to the adventure. As it was, I 
did get lost but always succeeded in finding my way home 
again. 

I was lost one day within a mile of home, almost in sight 
of the home buildings, upon a slope I knew well. It came 
about through my following a band of deer on my skiis. The 
day was windy, the snow blowing about in smothering clouds. 
I came upon the deer in a cedar thicket. At my approach 
they retreated to a gully and started up the slope. The snow 
grew so deep that after floundering in it a few yards, they 
deserted the gully, tacked back close to me, and cut around 
the slope about level with my position. I gave chase on 
skiis which almost enabled me to keep up with them. When 
they altered their direction and headed down hill, I easily 
outran them. Soon I was in their midst, but had difficulty 
keeping my balance. 

All at once the animals indulged in queer antics. One lay 
upside down, his feet flailing the air, another stood on his 
head in space; two does on my left whirled round and round 
as though dancing with a phonograph record for a floor. 
The next instant I joined their troupe. In the flash that 
followed I remembered seeing the tops of small trees be- 
neath me; remember my skiis whipping across in frent of 
my face. 


N THEIR panic to escape me, the deer’s instinct had 
deserted them, and they had dashed full speed across a 

slope where a spring overflowed and froze, and the ice was 
coated over by snow. 

. When I regained my feet I was lost. Everything was un- 
familiar. I set my course toward a prominent thumb of rock, 
but when I reached it, it had either changed its shape or 
moved. The whole valley was strange. 

After skiing for several hours, I topped an utterly foreign 
ridge. Below me were houses. I coasted down to the nearest 
that had smoke rising from its chimney. A neighbor, living 
just a mile from home, came to the door. Then I realized 
where I was, and recognized the “strange” valley, the “un- 
familiar” ridge and my neighbor’s houses. I had traveled in 
a ten-mile circle. The fall with the deer hadn’t exactly dazed 
me—I wasn’t unconscious, but it had jarred shut the window 
of my memory, and though almost at my own door, there 
was “nobody at home.” 

The best examples of storm causing one to lose one’s way 
is the experience of Miss Victoria Broughm, the first woman 
to climb Long’s Peak. She started one September morning 
from a hotel at the foot of the peak, taking a dog as her 
companion. She tethered her horse at Boulderfield, where 
horses are usually left, and without difficulty or delay made 
the summit. Just as she reached the top, a storm struck 
the mountain, and inside a few minutes, hid the trail. Pluckily 
she worked her way down, tacking back and forth, mistaking 
the way but making progress. She was afraid to trust the 
dog to guide her. Late in the evening she descended the 
trough, a steep rock-filled gully that extends far below timber- 
line. The trail goes only part way down this slide, then 
tacks across to Keyhole. In the storm she could not dis- 
tinguish the cairns that marked the turn-off and continued on 
down the trough far below the trail and was lost. 

That evening when she did not return to the hotel, a 
searching party set out to find her. But a terrific hundred- 
mile gale was raging upon the heights. The searching party 
found it almost impossible to battle their way about timber- 
line and after many ineffectual attempts, they returned, 
nearly frozen, without tidings of the lost girl. 

William S. Cooper, Carl Piltz, and I set out at midnight 
for the Peak. The wind that met us at timberline halted our 
horses, even jolted them off the trail. Just above timberline 
my horse pricked his ears toward a sheltered cove and gave 
a little whinny. We hurried forward hoping to find Miss 
Broughm. But only her horse was there dragging its picket 
rope. We proceeded to Boulderfield. 


6 Bee night was moonless and half-cloudy. The wind 

shrieked among the rimrocks and boomed against the 

cliffs. Our lantern would not stay lighted. Time and again 

we crept beneath a rock slab and relighted it only to have it 

snuffed out the instant we emerged into the wind. Across 

the rocks we crept, crouching like wary wrestlers. When 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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Beyond the Dog’s Nose 


CONCLUSION 


NCLE EB restrained himself with an effort, rocking 
back and forth in hysterical fashion, pulling at his 
whiskers with gnarled fingers. Giggles got up and 
walked over to the pool of water, looking down into 


it, studyingly. He was facing west, as he knew, for the bluff 


faced west Beyond that wall of rock, that under-the- 
water ledge, Lake Michigan no doubt stretched her mighty 
body. . 

Either that or there 


was another section of 
the underground 
But this was improbable 
for it would hardly have 
permitted the sunlight 
to have crept in this far. 
And Giggles could tell, 
lights and 
the water, 


cave. 


from the 

shadows in 
that 
striking the outer face 
of the bluff at a sharp 
He glanced 
at his wrist watch. Three 
o'clock. Ina little more 
than two hours the sun 


the sun must be 


angle now 


would be down close to 
the horizon 
\lready 
in the water were length 
Daylight was 


the shadows 
ening 
beginning to recede. The 
half-glow in the room 
would retreat leaving 
them all in darkness, a 
darkness would 
persist 


which 
until close to 
noon of the following 
day, until the sun was 
high in the heavens 
Cloudy weather would 
mean scarcely any light 
at all. This 
make their confinement 
in the cave even more 
horrible. The longer 
they were forced to 
remain the less morale they would be able to hold. 

And finally, weak and desperate, Giggles could picture 
wild scenes—maddening acts—doings that none of them 
would be capable of in their right senses. The thought came 
to him of the feeling which must have engendered men trapped 
in a submarine at sea or of miners caught below ground await- 
ing the end. His heart gave some frantic leaps. 

Giggles stiffened, clenching his fists. This would never do! 
If a fellow lost his nerve, even the slightest hope, the vaguest 
chance would be gone. He mustn’t let himself think of the 
consequences or the folks at home. He mustn’t! 

As Giggles gazed below, his attention was suddenly caught 
by sight of a large fish which came finning majestically under 
the ledge from the outside world. 

“Fellows, look here!” 

\ second bidding was unnecessary. Bing and Curly and 
Uncle Eb and Tiny Thumb made a scramble for the edge of the 
pool. 

“Don’t I wish I was him!” exclaimed Curly, wistfully. 

““Me, too!” joined in Bing. 

““Say!”’ exclaimed Giggles, “‘there’s an idea. A whale of an 
idea. Why not? The way out of here is by water!” 

The four others stared at one another, uncomprehending. 

“* How; by giving the fish a message to deliver?” asked Curly, 
with attempted lightness. 

“No! Listen! I’m not joshing this time. I’m in earnest. 
Don’t know why I didn’t think of this before, or you fellows 
either, for that matter!” 

“What is it?” 

“Don’t you remember what we used to do?” Giggles was 
“The stunt we’d pull when we wer 
in swimming by the old dock at Bean Blossom?” 

“Oh, you mean taking a big weight or boat anchor and 
jumping off the dock and letting the weight carry us to the 
bottom, and ing along under water under the dock, then 
letting go the ind shooting to the top?” 

“That’s it!” 

Bing and Curly glanced down at the water, surveying the 
depth at which the ledge extended under the surface and the 





would 


tremendously excited. 


By Edward J. Morrow 


Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


probable depth of the water itself. Then they shook their 
heads. 

“‘Good idea, but it can’t be done here. Ledge is too far 
down; water too deep. Besides, you don’t know how thick 
that ledge is through, it might be too far for you, and 
you’d drown!” 

“T’ve already thought of all those objections,” persisted 
Giggles. ‘‘But when you’re in the fix we’re in . . . anything 
that has a chance is worth trying!” 





Big Bill was sprawled flat on his back inside a half-filled chest 


Giggles began pulling determinedly at his shirt. Bing and 
Curly caught their chum and forcibly held him. 
“Not so fast! Are you crazy? Let’s think this thing over 
You’re not going to jump right in and risk your life that way!” 
“Tt’snouse. E. B.’s got us!” muttered Uncle Eb, gloomily. 
‘Besides, if this stunt was worth trying,” argued Bing, 
“we ought to draw cuts to see which one should try it. It’s 
not fair to—!” 
“That right!” insisted the dwarf, to the chums’ surprise. 
“Can you swim?’’ asked Curly. 


“Sure!” answered the dwarf, proudly. 

“—_ ELL,” objected Curly, interposing a further thought 

on the matter, “there’s no sense in any of us taking 
sucha risk as this unless it was as the very last resort. We’d want 
to wait several days at least as we’re in no immediate danger 
of dying. And we might be rescued in that length of time!” 

Giggles shook his head. 

““I don’t agree with you,” he said. “If any one’s going to 
attempt this hazard, he must do it when he’s at his fullest 
strength. This is no stunt fora weakling. Ina couple of days 
we'll have noticed the loss of food and our chances would be 
less of making it, if it can be made. Besides, our nerves won’t 
be as good. You all know that. And nerve counts, too! No, sir! 
If I was elected to undertake this, I’d want to tackle it as soon 
as possible or leave it alone. As for the chances of our being 
rescued in several days, well, all I say is—give me this chance!’ 

Bing and Curly hesitated, undecided. Their better judg- 
ment told them that Giggles was probably right in every 
particular, although it was exceedingly difficult to determine 
what should be done. 

“Tf you did get out,” speculated Bing, “you'd have a long 
swim of it to get ashore, and you’d probably be exhausted when 
you came to the top!” 

‘“‘That’s all in the chance,” grinned Giggles. 

“Well, whoever takes it, the chance is going to be drawn 
for,” said Curly, resolutely. 

‘No it isn’t!” declared Giggles. ‘‘This isn’t any time for 
jockeying. And it isn’t any time for undue modesty, either. 


’ 


You fellows know I’m the best swimmer, and that, everything 
considered, I ought to have the bést chances of coming through. 
That’s the deciding point right there.” 

“Well, I—we—no, it isn’t—!” 

“You know it is! I appreciate your offers and all that. 
And I know either one of you would be game to try if it fell 
to your lot.” 

“You're forgetting me!’’ objected Tiny Thumb, with a trace 
of indignation. ‘‘Why don’t you let me try it first?” 

Giggles looked down 
upon the earnest littk 
Pygmy and placed a 
hand on his head. 

“Tiny, you’re sure 
doing your best to make 
things up to us,” he 
said, “but you’re too 
small. You’d go down 
all right, but your legs 
are too short. When it 
came to running along 
bottom you'd be out of 
luck.” 

Giggles commenced 
again to remove his 
clothes, bending down 
to untie his shoes. 

“Tt’ll be dark in a 
couple of hours,” he 


said. ‘The light’s as 
good now as it’ll ever be. 
If it looks like I’ve 


made it, that is, if I 
haven’t come up on this 
side of the. ledge again, 
you fellows wait three 
days. Anybody from 
outside ought to reach 
you in that time if I lead 
"em to where you are. 
If they don’t—well— 
then maybe you'll want 
to try what I’m going to 
try now!” 

Giggles was stripped 
to his B. V. D.’s. Bing 
and Curly watched their 
chum, feeling the blood 
pump through their veins excitedly. Uncle Eb, the most 
hysterical of all, burst into hoarse sobs. Spot leaped up to 
lick the tears away. Tiny Thumb showed his disgust of this 
scene by turning his back on it. 

“You'll never make it!” cried Uncle Eb. 
make it! E. B.’s got us! E. B.’s!” 

“Don’t do it, Giggles, don’t do it!” begged Bing and Curly, 
affected by the old hermit’s outburst. “If something hap- 
pened to you and then we got out we’d never forgive ourselves!” 

““Tee, hee, hee!” giggled Giggles. “‘That works both ways. 
If I stayed here and then we didn’t get out, I’d never forgive 
myself for not having gone! Come on, now. Help me find a 
nice big stone that I can take down with me!” 

The boys looked about, dazedly, passing from rock to rock. 
Finally a stone was uncovered about the size that Giggles could 
carry in comfort after it was placed in his arms. 

“‘She’s sure heavy,” was Giggles’ verdict. ‘Should take me 
to the bottom like a shot! Help me carry her over to the edge.” 

This done, Giggles turned to Curly. 

“All right, pal . . . now you can take your shirt off. I 
want to wear it. If I get out, that map on the back might 
help me locate you fellows again . . . if it doesn’t wash off!”’ 


“You'll never 


URLY peeled his shirt, holding it up to take a look at 
Giggles’ drawing before passing it over. 

“‘T don’t see how you figured anything out from that,’’ he 
said. 

“T don’t either, now,’ admitted Giggles. “It certainly 
looks sick off your back! Well, old shirt, you’ll have a great 
‘tail’ to tell if we come through all right, won’t you?” 

Tiny Thumb grinned at this and shook his head in admira- 
tion of the youth who was purposefully making light of the 
great risk he was so soon to undergo. 

Giggles turned impulsively upon Curly, unattaching his 
wrist watch. 

“Here, I'll make you a present of this trusty old ticker,” 
he said. 

“Thanks,” Curly replied, taking the watch and strapping 
it to his own wrist. ‘You're generous all of a sudden!” 
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NDOORS and outdoors—on 

the hard wood of the gym- 
nasium floor as well as on the 
grass or clay of the tennis court 
—in every game where you 
have to cover ground fast — 
the saying of this great player 
holds good: ‘‘Shoes must be 
exactly right.’’ 

It’s no wonder that this great 
athlete plays in Keds! And 
that most champion players 
in many sports—championship 
teams from coast to coast—choose Keds. 

This new Keds special basketball shoe 
has a sure grip on the fastest 
floor. Its sole is non-slipping, 





On the handball court or the basketball floor 
—indoors and outdoors—fast, sure play depends 
on footwork. And Keds are built for speed/ 
There’s a model for every kind of sports wear 


light and springy. It is specially 4 <— 


ym | 


e 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Supports your instep 





Gives snugéger fit 


These toe-strips 
mean longer wear 





the secret of power and speed” 


says a world’s champion athlete 
in a booklet written for boys 


built to absorb shocks that tire muscles. 

Keds uppers are light, too. But they’re 
strong, to protect against strains. And 
there’s the special Feltex innersole to 
keep your feet always cool and com- 
fortable. 

Here’s a shoe that’s built for speed! 

7 7 7 

Ask for Keds by name. But be sure the 
name Keds is on the shoe. There’s a 
model for every kind of sports wear, 
indoors and out. Keds come in all pop- 
ular styles at prices from $1.25 to $4.50. 


United States Rubber Company 
















“SPRING-STEP" 


This new special Keds 
basketball shoe is just 
what he’s been looking 
for, says one of America’s 
most famous basketball 
coaches. The diagram 
shows you why. The 
** Spring-Step’’ has a 
tough, sure-gripping sole 
and is shaped to fit your 
feet. Comes in white with 
black trim 





Absorbs the sho 
that tire leg poe 


Feltex Innersole — 
Keeps your feet cool 
and comfortable 


Special sponge rubber 
arch cushion 


They are not Keds unless the name Keds is on the shoe 
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SCOUTS .. 


Here’s your official First Aid Kit 


... every scout should have one 


. “be prepared!” 
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Tue new official Boy 
Scouts First Aid Kit is a 
beauty—just what we've 
needed I think that every 
oneof my boys will want 
one attached to his belt 


RAUL C Pyar 


\ National Scout Commissioner 
























{Tue Orricrat Boy Scouts First Arp Kit 


“Be Prepared”... That’s your slogan. 
A friend asks advice ...a stranger seeks 
direction. .. or perhaps it’s your turn 
at pitching camp or kindling the eve- 
ning fire. You must be prepared. 

But of all the myriad services a scout 
may be called on to perform there is 
none greater or finer than that of ren- 
dering speedy first aid when accident 
strikes. 


Of course, you know this. You 
know the ugly danger that lurks in neg- 
lected or improperly cared for wounds 
...no matter how tiny. You have 
read it in the messages from beloved 
Dan Beard. You have heard it time 
and again from your own scoutmaster. 

But what should you have to be 
properly prepared for the accident 
emergency? Perhaps this question has 
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puzzled you. But now it has been 
answered for you, once and for all. 


After years of experimenting a stand- 
ard, official Boy Scouts First Aid Kit 


Cc — 











1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster. 

1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 

1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3, Vivo Rolls. 

1 Tube Soap Solvent. 

1 First Aid Instruction Book. 


Bauer & Black were commissioned to prepare this Kit by the 
Executive Headquarters of The Boy Scouts of America 


Bauer&Bleck 


FIRST QUALITY «++ FIRST AIDS 
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sT AID KIT 


Boy SCOUTS AM 


Bauer & Black Chicego.u.s.a.. 


... Prepared to the specifications of Boy Scout Headquarters } 









Tue new ofhcial Boy 
Scouts First Aid Kit fully 
meets our exacting speci- 
fications. It supplies the 
First Aid items needed in 
an emergency 


Ga E lute 


\ Chief Scout Executive / 

















has been created for you... made to 
the exacting specifications of Boy 
Scout Headquarters. 

It is a handy kit...a compact and 
complete kit ... containing every es- 
sential of a first aid pouch. 


Just glance through the table of 
contents and see what a dandy kit it is. 


And it is as handsome as it is ser- 
viceable. Packed in a waterproof, air- 
tight tin box, and fitted into a canvas 
carrying case, with a belt loop so it 
can be worn on your scout-belt. 

And though the supplies are sufh- 
cient to last you for months, the price 
for the outfit complete is only 80c at 
all drug stores or from the Supply 
Department, Boy Scouts of America 
... Bauer & Black, Chicago, New 
York, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“No, I’m not!” insisted Giggles. ‘“TI’ll want it back when 
I see you again!” 

‘Curly did not have the heart to reply to this. As if sensing 
his chums’ pessimistic thought, Giggles swung about toward 
the pool. 

“Excuse me a minute. I’m going to dive in and 
get accustomed to the water!” 

A splash followed Giggles’s words, and the others 
from the edge saw his body go flashing down in a 
white arch. Giggles soon came to the top, treaded 
water and blew up a little spout, playfully. 

“How is she?” called Bing. 

“Not bad! Where'd that fish go?” 

“He scooted for the other side!” 

“What? Well, the poor sport! Wait till I catch 
him!” 

Giggles pulled himself out of the water and 
crawled back on the rocky edge, helped 
by Bing and Curly. He ran over to slap 
Uncle Eb on the back and pet the whim- 
pering Spot. 

“‘A great pair, you are!”’ he chided. 
“T’m ashamed of you, Uncle. Honest, 
Iam. You’re brave one minute and all 
to pieces the next!” 

“Uncle Eb don’t mean to be this 
way,” apologized the old hermit. “‘It’s 
E. B. He’s the one!” 

Giggles retraced his dripping 
steps to the edge of the pool. 
He was having a battle with his 
inner self and he wanted to 
hasten his attempt before his 
nerve was sapped. A little 
voice was trying to say to him, 
“You can’t make it! You 
can’t make it!” And Giggles 
was calling upon all the will- 
power he possessed to overcome 
it. “I can! I can!” he kept 
answering. But the little 
voice waS growing stronger 
every moment. Uncle Eb’s 
despondency had seemed to 
join with it. ‘See—he thinks 
you’re a goner!”’ the voice sug- 
gested. “And you are a goner! 
You can’t!” “I CAN and I 
WILL!” Giggles fairly shouted 
to himself, as he knelt, heart 
thumping so that he could feel 
it against his ear drums, and 
prepared to lift the stone. 

“‘Giggles, you shouldn’t do 
this!’ Curly cried out, with 
involuntary frenzy. 

“Lay that stone across 
my knees till I get my arms 
around it,” ordered Giggles, 
quietly. “Now face me 
around so I’m looking at: 
the ledge. There! That’s 
fine! Now if I can’t keep 
my grip on this rock I'll 
have to come up and try it 
again.” 


ING and Curly found 

the corners of their 
mouths twitching and eyes 
growing moist. The dwarf 
stood near by, his little 
face a mass of worried 
wrinkles. 

“You—you’re the gamest 
fellow I ever seen!” said 
Tiny Thumb, in his high- 
pitched voice. 

“Cut it!” ordered Giggles. ‘And I don’t want any ‘good- 
bys,’ either! I’m going to make this; understand? Pll 
bring help just as soon as I can. Hang on till I get back!” 

Giggles drew a mighty breath and practiced holding it. He 
drew several more. Then, almost before those watching were 
aware of his movement, he had side-stepped and dropped in! 

The waters closed over Giggles’s head in a churning splash, 
and for a moment it was impossible to see. Uncle Eb, crawling 
to the edge on hands and knees, bent over to peer after the 
intrepid Giggles, moaning the while. Spot cringed beside his 
master, hanging his paws over the edge and blinking at the dis- 
turbed surface of the water. 

“There he is!” cried Bing, after an anxious moment which 
seemed several eternities long. ‘‘He’s just touching bottom! 
He’s in a crouched position—see! He’s straightening up a 
little. Look at him strain against the weight of the water! 
He can hardly stay down—it’s a fight. See the bubbles! He’s 
letting his breath out to decrease his buoyancy he’s almost 
under the ledge—there he goes—out of sight——!” 

“*He’s gonel” gasped the watchers. “GONE!” 
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IM McCLEERY and Samuel Nevens were two of Bean 
Blossom’s mést prominent fishermen. It was really the 


only claim they had to distinction and they made the most 
of it by continually seeking out new haunts where scaly 


dwellers of the crystal deep might 
répose. Perhaps coincidence played 
a small part in the fact of these two 
fisher folk being in a particular posi- 
tion on a particular sunny afternoon 
at the particularly particular moment 
of thirteen minutes to four o’clock. 
At any rate, trolling peacefully along 
as they were, Jim McCleery and 
Samuel Nevens were totally unpre- 
pared for the startling phenomenon 
which was so shortly to present itself. 
Jim McCleery was taking his turn 
at rowing and Sam was in the stern, 
paying out the line. 

“Looks like along this bluff 
ought to be a great place,” 
Jim had just remarked. 
“Funny we never thought of 
trying it here before. You 
should get a strike, sure!” 

“Deep as the mischief, too!” 
answered Sam. 

And then the startling phe- 
nomenon occurred. Between 
the boat and the bluff a some- 
thing shot to the surface, made 
a gulping gasp, turned over 
and sunk again—slowly—turn- 
ing over as it did so. 

Sam was so startled that he 
almost fell out of the boat. 
Jim, hearing the splash, glanced 
over the side just in time to 
catch a glimpse of something 
white, struggling weakly, spas- 
modically, under water! 

“What in tarnation?” 

“It’s a boy!” yelled Sam, 
and forthwith dove out of the 
boat with his clothes on. 

Jim, convinced that Sam 
had gone loony, backed water 
frantically with his oars and 
strove to keep the boat in 
position near the spot where 





The water 
closed over 


Giggles’s his companion had disap- 
head in a peared. 
churning “Boy?” said Jim to him- 


splash 





self. “Boy! How could a boy 
come bobbing up out of. the 
water? Maybe he said ‘buoy’ 
—that’s it—buoy! The darn 
fool’s dove in after a buoy!” 

But if Jim didn’t yet know 
what it was all about, Sam did. 
He had to go twelve feet under 
water to reach the fellow clad 
in the B. V. D.’s and the shirt, 
but he clutched the inert form 
from behind and struck out for 
the top, fighting mightily with 
his burden. 

Jim’s eyes bulged as Sam 
appeared with his arm about a 
human figure. He stuck out 
an oar which,Sam_ grabbed 
and the next few minutes were 
strenuous ones for both men 
as they lifted the body over 
the gunwale of the boat. 

“Row!” sputtered Sam, 
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“Don’t ask me to explain it!” protested Jim McCleery. 
**She’s all beyond me!” 

“Did he dive off the cliff?” 

“Tf he did, I didn’t hear him splash, and what would a boy 
be diving off a cliff that high for? Besides, did you see those 
funny lines on the back of his shirt?” 

“He’s coming around, I think,” said Sam, as the form 
was stretched out on the dock. “He’s shipped considerable 
water. He groaned once on the way in. Anybody got a car 
here?” 

“Corky Pierce has,” volunteered some one. 

‘Soon as he comes to, we ought to rush him into town. 
Looks like the boy’ll be pretty sick for a few hours.” 

“How about a doctor?” 

“He can’t do no more than we can for the time being. We’ll 
have him to a doctor as soon as one could get out here.” 


WENTY minutes’ work over Giggles served to restore 

him to consciousness. But Giggles, as Sam had predicted, 
was a thoroughly miserable boy and hardly aware of what 
was happening around him. He did, however, further mystify 
those attending him, by what appeared to be the wildest of 
utterances. 

“Bing! Curly! The cave! Oh, don’t do that! You’re 
hurting me! Oh! The cave! Get help! They’re trapped!” 

“Who’s trapped? What cave?” 

“Under Uncle Eb’s house, you know! The beam! I did it! 
Get them out! They’re trapped, I tell you—trapped!” 

“‘Let the boy alone!” ordered Sam. “He don’t know what 
he’s saying yet. He’s thinking of everybody he ever knew. 
And cave? He’s clean nutty!” 

It was not until Gigglés had been rushed the remaining 
six miles in to Bean Blossom, against his protest, and carried 
up to Doc Moore’s office with a wondering crowd following 
him, that the half-drowned boy was able to impress upon 
those closest to him the stern reality of his previous jab- 
berings. 

His depiction of the three desperate characters brought 
Constable Stricler on the run. The constable quickly depu- 
tized five men and gave them arms. A gang of workers on the 
county road, just quitting for the day, were picked up in a 
truck and started pell-mell for the region of the bluff, taking 
along shovels and all equipment for digging, including dyna- 
mite, should it be found necessary to blast. 

The parents of the three boys were notified and the three 
fathers joined with other citizens in starting out for the scene 
of the mad doings. Quite the biggest sensation, however, was 
the news of the great underground cave. Giggles had been 
wise enough to keep mum on the treasure part of the story, 
divulging only such facts as concerned those in danger. While 
Bean Blossom was turning itself upside down and the town was 
fast depopulating in favor of Uncle Eb’s premises, Giggles was 
being forcibly detained in Doc Moore’s office, it requiring three 
good-sized men to keep him from breaking away. 

“Let me go! Let me go!” Giggles cried, ‘I’m all right. 
I know what I’m doing! They can’t ever find the place unless 
I go along. You’ve got to take me out there. What did you 
do with that shirt I was wearing? You threw it away? 
Where’d you throw it? What do you mean, doing a thing like 
that? Go get it! I got to have it—it’s valuable!” 

“For Pete’s sake, some one fetch the lad’s shirt for him 
before he goes bughouse for good!” entreated poor Sam Nevens, 
who had borne the burden of caring for Giggles since the 
Bean Blossom youth had bobbed up, in such astounding 
fashion, from the depths of the lake. 

The much-abused shirt was fortunately retrieved from the 
doctor’s waste basket, and Giggles spread it out anxiously to 
view the condition of his drawings on the back. He exclaimed 
with joy as he found the markings still discernible. Grabbing 
up a piece of cardboard, Giggles slipped it inside the wet shirt 
so that the cloth could be smoothed out against it. 4 

“‘See—here’s the map of the cave. You can’t read it, 
but I can! I can lead anybody to where the fellows are, in 
half an hour. I told Bing and Curly I’d be back for ’em 





giving all his attention to 
the unconscious youth. 
“Row for all you’re worth to Bailey’s Landing!” 

“Jiminy, that’s Al Hungerford’s son, ain’t it?” 

“Row!” reiterated Sam, starting to work at resuscita- 
tion. ‘Yep, that’s who it is! We’ve got to get him ashore 
quick!” 

As Jim bent to the oars,the line in the stern of the boat 
began to sing. 

“Good night!” he exclaimed, excitedly. 
another fish!” 

“We should worry about that one,” said Sam, grimly. 
“Tt’s this white fish that I’m concerned about!” 

Bailey’s Landing was a good mile distant, but it is 


“There’s 





$10.00 Reward 


Remember we have offered a reward of $10.00 for 
the best map of the route taken by Giggles and his 
companions through these caves as told in this serial, 

Beyond the Dog's Nose. 


In order to make it easier, draw your map as though 
] the caves were on the same level. 


Maps must be received on or before January 15th. 
Address Map Editor, BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 








highly probable that no better time was ever turned in 
for that ~ distance than Jim McCleery did on that 
particularly particular summer afternoon. Before the 
boat docked, those on shore were apprized that some- 
thing unusual had happened by the yells from the two 
fishermen. And eager hands lifted the boy from the boat 
while curious ears picked up the «unbelievable story of the 
rescue. 


if I got out safe, and I’m going to keep my word. Let me 
out of here!” 
Doc Moore looked at the determined youth and shrugged 
his shoulders helplessly. 
“Let him go,” he finally said to Giggles’s captors. ‘The boy 
(Concluded on page 42) 
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Amateur’s License 


1. What is the cost of an amateur’s license? 

2. Is alicense renewed each year? 

3. I would like to have a hook-up for a 5-watt transmitter — 
C. A. Speight. 

1. No cost. 

a. Yes. 

3. A short-wave transmitter circuit, efficient and inexpen- 
sive will be described by Sparks Chard, in an early issue of 
Boys’ Lire. 


Calling Amateurs 

1. Does a sending set and receiving set use the same aerial and 
ground? 

2. How do amateurs call each other? 

3. Will I have any difficulty in finding radio friends to com- 
municate with?—Edward Redington. 

1. Yes. A switch can be used to connect the 
aerial and ground to the transmitter and then to 
the receiver. 

2. If you desire to call a specific station, send the | 
call three times, then “‘de’ (Latin meaning from) | 
and then your call three times. If you have no 
definite station in mind send “CQ” (General call) 
three times, then ‘‘de” followed by your call sent 
three times. A station intercepting your “CQ” is 
likely to answer. 

3.. No, there are hundreds of them on the air 
day and night, espedially on short wave-lengths. 





Wave Trap 

What is a wave trap and what does it do?—J. H. 
Richards, Jr. 

A wave trapis nothing more than a small coil with 
a variable condenser connected around it. Wind 
about 20 turns of No. 22 wire on a cardboard tube 
four inches in diameter. Connect one end of the 
coil to one terminal of a 23-plate variable con- 
denser and the other end of the coil to the other 
terminal of the condenser. Then connect the lead-in 
to one side of the condenser and connect the 
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Sparks 


VIDENTLY there are hundreds 
of boys who are interested in 
amateur radio, short-wave trans- 
mitting and receiving sets and in building sets for receiving the broad- 
casting stations. I am swamped with mail asking all sorts of questione, 
and I am answering them as rapidly as possible. 
tions are duplicates, so look over the questions that others ask each 
month and you will undoubtedly find that the answer to some other's 
question will solve your problem. 
Please write plainly and leave a space between each question, making 
them as brief as possible. 
Study all you can regarding short wave-lengths, because there are 
great possibilities in the short-wave field for improvements and inven- 
tions. 


Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 






Says: 





Many of the ques- 





of the condenser. You will have two connections at the 
two condenser terminals. Then tune the receiver as usual 
and then the wave trap, which will help to eliminate undesired 
stations. 


Care of Battery 
Will it damage a battery to add water to it from the faucet?— 
Robert Sylper, Jr. 
Always add distilled water, which you can obtain at drug 
stores or battery service stations. There is likely to be min- 
erals in the tap water which will be injurious to the battery. 


Wooden Panel 


1. Is a hard wood panel all right for a home-made set? 

2. Is alight socket antenna plug as good as an outdoor aerial? 
3. Does a light socket antenna plug use current?—Kenneth 
Krausche. 

1. Yes, if the wood is dry. 

2. The outdoor antenna is generally more satis- 
factory. 

3. No; the light socket plug is usually merely a 
condenser which prevents the current from the 
lighting system from flowing into the receiver, but 
allows the use of the light wires as the antenna. 


Radio Books 

1. What two radio books would you recommend a 
boy to read?—Harold Bywater. 

1. “Dunlap’s Radio Manual,” published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, $2.50. ‘Principles Underlying Radio Com- 
munication,’”’ published by Superintendent of 
Documents. Price, $1.00. 


Length of Antenna 

How long an antenna should be used in reception 
of the broadcasting stations?—Clinton Hilt. 

Much depends upon the location and type of set 
used, however, the average length is 100 feet in- 
cluding lead-in. Point the wire in the direction 
: from which you wish to receive best and take the 
lead-in off that end. 
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antenna binding-post of the set tothe other terminal 


Listening in on Europe and Hawaii 


“Q@’PARKS” CHARD has received hundreds of letters 

during the past few months asking for many different 
hook-ups, including a short-wave transmitter; short-wave 
receiver; Circuit showing ‘‘C” battery connections; one-tube 
sets for reception of broadcasting stations, and diagrams for 
picking up the long-wave commercial stations. “Sparks” 
will prepare articles and hook-ups to caver these requests 
and they will be published from month to month. All circuits 
will be selected for simplicity and efficiency, because “‘ Sparks” 
knows from his own experience that the majority of boys are 
not millionaires. He advises his fellow amateurs to save their 
spare change by opening a savings account in a bank and then 
some day when you want to build a larger and more expensive 
transmitter, or receiver, the cash will be on hand without 
disturbing Dad’s funds. 

“Sparks” Chard’s latest contribution to the Marconi 
Club, which holds a weekly meeting in his neighborhood, was 
a description of a simple one-tube, long-wave receiver for 
reception of the high-power transatlantic and transpacific 
commercial and Navy stations. There is seldom a minute 
of the day or night when many of these long-wave trans- 
mitters are not on the air sending commercial messages or 
press. When news is broadcast the operators send much 
slower than when commercial traffic is radiated, in fact, most 
of the transmission is automatic by machine sending instead 
of an operator pressing a key. If the atmospheric conditions 
are good the machine is speeded up and the words are sent at 
high speed, which requires an automatic recorder to decipher 
at the receiving end. But when press is transmitted the speed 
is comparatively slow and this affords boys an excellent oppor- 
tunity to listen-in and practice copying the news dispatches, 
weather reports and forecasts and time signals. At times each 
word is sent twice and that is advantageous in learning the code. 

“The receiver I use for long-wave stations makes use of the 
plug-in honeycomb coils,” said Sparks. ‘I have a collection 
of coils of various sizes which I can quickly plug in the circuit 
to cover the different wave lengths. For 600 meter stations 
I use honeycomb coil No. 100; for 1,000 to 2,650 meters 


coil No. 300; 2,650 to 5,000 meters.coil No. 750 and 5,000 
to 15,000 meters coil No. 1,500. The other parts needed 
in the set are: a variable condenser .co1 mfd. capacity, 
which has forty-three plates; a two megohm grid leak and a 
grid condenser of .ccoz5 mfd. capacity; a vacuum tube, 
either dry-cell, or storage-battery type (the 6-volt tube is 
preferred); a six ohm rheostat; “A” battery; a fixed con- 
denser .cor mfd. capacity; a ““B” battery of 45 volts and a 
pair of headphones. 


““T"HE antenna should be longer than the wires used for re- 
ceiving broadcasting stations. A single wire two or three 
hundred feet long is ideal for picking up the long waves. 
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This long-wave one-tube circuit will enable reception of the 
high-power transatlantic tode stations, which in many cases 
afford excellent practice in learning the code. 

















Point the wire east and west and take the lead-in off the 
eastern end of the wire if you wish to favor reception from 
Europe. 

If it is not possible to run a wire several hundred feet 
long it can be strung on spreaders as on shipboard. If nec- 
essary the wire can be run back and forth on the spreader 
three or four times with a separation of two or three feet 
between the wires. All the wires should be joined together at 
the far end of the antenna and at the other end the ends of 
the wires are joined together and run into the set as the lead-in. 
All wires must be insulated from the spreaders, which can be 
wooden. The cold-water pipe or radiator can be used as the 
ground. 

“The honeycomb coils are provided with a small base out 
of which extends two small prongs, which fit into a coil 
socket. If you want to hear 600 meter stations plug-in the 
No. roo coil, and then if you desire to hear 10,000 meter waves, 
pull out the smaller coil and substitute No. 1,500. It is just 
as easy to change coils as it is vacuum tubes in a receiver. The 
mounting for the coils can be bought at radio stores. These 
mountings can be fastened to the top of the cabinet, or on the 
front panel, so that it is easy to shift coils. It is not necessary 
to build a cabinet because you can lay the instruments out ona 
board at first and then later build a cabinet after you have the 
circuit working good. 

“Long waves are called ‘undamped waves,’” explained 
Sparks. ‘‘Signals sent out by a spark transmitter are known as 
‘damped’ waves. The advantage of the undamped waves is 
that they are not absorbed as readily by the sun’s rays. That 
is one reason why European high-wave stations are easily 
heard in America in the daylight. 

“During the morning hours these long-wave stations are 
busy with commercial traffic and during the late afternoon and 
evening they are busy with press. Unlike the ship stations 
the tone of the high-power stations on long waves can be 
varied to suit the ear of the operator by adjusting the variable 
condenser. You can regulate the pitch from a high whistle- 
like note to a low tone.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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Winter 
Challenges 


Every season is Scouting season— 
Winter as well as Summer. 
prepared scout cheerfully accepts 
the challenge and _ invariably 


comes out a better scout. 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of fry pan with patent fold- 
ing handle into which stick may be inserted 
for holding over fire, cooking pot with 
cover drinking cup, and stew pan which 
also serves as plate or soup bowl. Fork and 
spoon included. Parts nest and lock to- 
gether, hence do not rattle. Khaki carry- 
ing case with adjustable strap. Shipping 
weight, 3 lbs. 
No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘‘Wear-Ever’? Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed 
in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted with re- 
movable adjustable shoulder strap. Can- 
teen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Ca- 
pacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
weight 2 lbs. 

No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 
No. 1510 “‘Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 
No. 1507 ‘“‘Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 





It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter 
registered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post office or 
railroad company WITHIN TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS after we receive it. 











The Official 
Boy Scout Seal 





1927 


The 


San Francisco 
583 Market Street 


EVERY BOY CAN BUY 
ANY ARTICLE LISTED 
ON THIS PAGE. SIM- 
PLY FOLLOW _IN- 
STRUCTIONS BELOW. 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 


No. 1496 “Remington” Make. Prepaid. 


ice, $1. 
No. 1502 “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1566 “‘Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
ce, 


‘‘Upton”’ Mess Kit 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handles for each article. All parts 
nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or 
haversack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 


No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


Tracking Irons 
The best fun a scout can have is tracking a 
fellow scout through the woods. Supplied 
with leather straps so they may be ad- 
justed to foot. Prepaid. 
No. 1445 Price per pair, 50c 


Boy Scout Staves 
No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Shipping 
weight each 24 lbs. 
No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each 33c 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suede strap. 
Luminous—can be easily read in the dark— 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout 
Watch. Prepaid. 


No. 1547 Price, $6.50 


Magnetic Compass 
Luminous; can be seen in the dark. Bar 
needle, 134-inch diameter, with case. Pre- 
paid. 


No. 1207 Price, $1.25 


Firemaking Set 


Long wanted by scouts who have had to 
make them for themselves. Set consists of 
bow with leather thong, a drill and drill 
socket. Notched fire board and package 
of tinder. Prepaid. 

No. 1227 Price, $1.00 


Waterproof Match Box 


Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of 
seamless brass about the size of a two-inch 
shell. Holds enough matches to last 
several days. Prepaid. 

No. 1437 Price, $.55 


Folding Candle Lantern 


Splendid for campers. Collapses flat for 
pocket. Stormproof, galvanized iron with 
aluminum reflector. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


No. 1258 Price, $1.00 


“Eveready”? Searchlight 


This is a 3-cell focusing ““EVEREADY” 
searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light has exactly the same ‘‘ EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it is 
by far a more powerful light. 

No. 1554 Prepaid. Price, $4.00 
THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 
1554, described above. 

No. 1554A Prepaid. Price, 50c 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all 
kinds of activity whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 
oz. all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 
18 years. 
No. 596 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.95 
For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600 Grey, Blue.and Maroon Plaid. 


Each, $5.50 


Boy Scouts of America 


200 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Avenue 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





New Boy Scout 
Equipment Catalogue—Free! 


The new Catalogue of Boy Scout Equipment 
contains all kinds of information as to the 
right kind of equipment for hiking, camping, 
every sort of scout activity and dozens of 
other interesting suggestions. Sent free uf 
you address “‘Harry, The Guide,’ Room 
856, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





The New Scout Diary 








A little book literally “worth its 
weight in gold.” Filled with indis- 
pensable knowledge to the scout, it 
also serves as a source of rollicking 
good fun and merry-making. Think 
of the good times you can have writing 
down all the things that happen dur- 
ing the day and then reading about 
them a year later. 

Not only that—it is a dandy way to 
learn the progress you have made in 
one year. Just try it. 

Each 15c 





Holiday Cards 


Something new in holiday cards for 
scouts. Novel, original and distinctive, 
they add a personal touch that will 
make your greeting a true Scouting one. 
Notice the warmth and sincerity, the 
touch of chummy friendship imparted 
by the Scouting way of remembering 
your friends. 

Each card is provided with individual 
mailing envelope. Size 54% x 44. 

Order by No. 3192 
Set of 6—50c 























today. They can tuck their babies 

in bed and rest secure in the knowl- 
edge that many of childhood’s greatest 
enemies need never touch them. For 
one thing, their babies probably will 
never have smallpox. These wise mothers 
have seen to it that their little ones are 
protected by vaccination. 


Fi exty. They are the mothers of 


How different it was before vaccination 
was discovered. Then mothers were 
powerless against this terrible disease. 
Among children who died, under 10 
years of age, smallpox was responsible 
for one out of three deaths. Smallpox 
was more prevalent than measles. Few 
escaped and the children suffered most. 
Over and over again it swept the world, 
leaving its thousands of dead, thousands 
cruelly disfigured, thousands blind and 
deaf. 


Then came the history-changing discov- 
ery—vaccination—and the number of 
deaths from smallpox went down and 
down. The end would have been 
reached but for the well-meaning, but 
misinformed persons who clamored that 
“vaccination is a crime”—that “sunshine 
and cleanliness, not vaccination, drive 
out smallpox”. 


If such reckless statements are believed 
and parents do not have their children 
vaccinated, smallpox may again attack 
the children as it did a little more than a 
century ago. In certain parts of the 
country, smallpox among children is 
again on the increase! 


In the past, when arm to arm inoculation 
was common and persons were inoculated 
direct from smallpox patients, there were 
many deaths following attempts at pre- 
vention. Today, vaccination is safe. 
The only mishaps that can occur are due 
to carelessness in protecting the vacci- 
nated area. The vaccine now used is pro- 
duced under the control and supervision 
ot the United States Government. 





Smallpox comes from unsuspected 
sources. Because it takes 12 days to 
develop, it is possible for immigrants or 
returning travellers to bring smallpox 
into the country with them. 


Smallpox can be stamped out only by 
systematic vaccination. Every child 
should be vaccinated before he is one 
year old and again during school years. 
Immunity wears off in time—anywhere 
from five to fifteen years and leaves one 
again susceptible. Is it more than seven 
years since you were vaccinated? 


Now—before the danger is upon you— 
make sure that you and yours are pro 
perly protected. Be safe. 


Oa iti ey 


Before the Philippine Ise 
lands were occupied by the 
American Army in 1898, 
thousands of persons died 
from smallpox every year. 
Vaccination carried on un- 
der the direction of Army 
officials drove smallpox 
down to only 273 deaths 
im one year. 


Then came a period when 
vaccination of children was 
neglected. As a result, the 
worst epidemic of modern 
times broke out in 1918-19 
with 60,855 deaths—75 per 
cent of which were of chil- 
dren under 9 years of age. 


Our 48 states can be classi- 
fied in three groups—those 
in which vaccination is 

pulsory,thosein which 
it is optional and those 
which have no laws for 
vaccination. 


Statistics show the lowest 
average number of cases 
per 100,000 of population 
in the “compulsory” states, 
the next highest average in 
the “optional” states and 
the highest in the “no-law” 
states. 


The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, without cost, 
booklets which give the 
facts — “Smallpox” and 
“The Story of Edward 
Jenner”, the man who dis- 
covered vaccination. Send 
for them. 


HALEY FISKE, President. — 
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Wallie Captures a Live Lion | 
(Concluded from page 27) | 














“Gosh! Wouldn’t that be great? Think 
we could really get a live lion, Bhuku?” 
Wallie was thrilled with the idea of presenting 
his father with such a trophy for exportation 
to the U.S. A. 

“Bhuku get anything Mister want,” was the 
pompous answer. ‘Mister save Bhuku from 
bad men. Bad men now help get lion for 
Mister.” 

Next morning they made their way to the 
village, and sought audience with the Chief. 
He, seeing them coming, was about to depart 
hastily in the opposite direction, evidently 
mistaking their intentions. Wallie had Bhuku 
recall him and reassure him. No more fire 
would come from heaven or elsewhere, if ‘only 
his people left Bhuku alone and gave such aid 
as he required. He bowed in acquiescence, and 
they explained what they wanted. Forty men 
at least would be needed, the chief said, for such 
an expedition. Clapping his hands to summon 
his servants, he soon despatched two in search 
of his best huntsmen. 

“Tn two hours all will be ready,” Bhuku 
interpreted now for Wallie. 

“Bully! Let’s get back to the hut then and 
prepare some food.” 

True to his promise, the Chief had the cara- 
van ready to start at the appointed hour. They 
were to make for a water-hole, where the 
animals would inevitably come to drink in the 
cool of the evening. He knew of a particular 
one, to which a splendid beast had been 
reported in the habit of repairing of late. He 
wished them luck. 

Eight hours’ trekking through a network of 
well-trodden paths, through long grass, thick- 
ets, up and down ravines. 

They reached their destination after dusk, 
too late to begin work that night. Moving to 
a distance, they lit fires and camped. At 
dawn they were ready for action. 

Twenty of the natives set themselves to 
dig a hole, some eighteen feet deep and four- 
teen square. The others began to build a cage. 
First they got some strong, young saplings 
about four inches in diameter. With these 
they made a frame, the corners being tied to- 
gether with stout grass rope brought specially 
for the purpose. Then they proceeded to cut 
with their big knives armfuls of thin, straight 
branches from the trees. These they lashed 
perpendicularly to the frame at intervals of 
six to eight inches, overlaying them with similar 
branches laid horizontally at right angles, until 
a perfect network was formed. Each joining 
in this mesh was tied firmly with plaited tiger 
grass. The making of the door on the top gave 
them some trouble, but they managed it. It 
was almost evening, before these tasks were 
finished. The last job was to cover the pit with 
plenty of loose.bracken. 

Meantime, earlier in the day, Bhuku, who 
had assumed the important réle of overseer, 
had despatched some of the men into the depths 
of the jungle. They returned now, carrying in 
their arms a young zebra they had killed. 
““What’s the idea?” demanded Wallie. 
“Bait,” Bhuku grinned, pleased with this 
word he had learned in the seaport city. 
“Soon be here now.” Bhuku was becoming 
excited, and Wallie, keyed up himself to a high 
pitch, leant forward to command a still better 
view of the pit. As he did so, his eye lit on his 
camera, a precious possession, which he had 
carelessly left behind before climbing. Despite 
a protest from Bhuku, he slid down the tree 
and ran to the edge of the hole. He thought 
himself quite safe. It was one of the Nubians 
who first noticed a movement in the bush, and 
shouted a warning. Wallie, failing to under- 
stand, paid no attention, until Bhuku uttered 
a frenzied yell: 

“Mister. Look out! Lion!” 

Camera in hand now, Wallie straightened 
up; looked around. Not twenty feet away 
stood a magnificent young lion, crouched, with 
muscles taut, ready to spring. 

The boy’s blood seemed to freeze in his 
veins. He knew his sole chance lay in a swift 
side-step, but he felt as if rooted to the spot. 
Then the beast snarled. He leaped, and 
Wallie, recovering, jumped aside. Not far 
enough! The claws of the right fore-paw 
caught the shoulder.of his coat, and the two 
crashed into the pit, bringing the dead zebra 
with them. 

For an infinitesimal period of time they 
lay still, animal and boy, the latter atop the 
former. Then slipping out of his coat, Wallie 
ran to the farthest corner of the hole, drawing 
his revolver, as he went. Meantime, the lion, 





short-winded as his kind always is, remained 
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breathless and frightened, where he fell. When 
at last he rose to his feet, it was to crawl slowly, 
still scared, to the corner opposite Wallie’s. 
Here he crouched, snarling and pawing the air 
at intervals. 

‘Will I have to shoot him?” Wallie was ask- 
ing himself, when Bhuku’s voice reached him 
from the pit mouth. 

“Don’t move, mister. Look him in eye. 
Keep on look,” he counselled. 

Wallie was aware now of all the Nubians 
collected overhead. They were screaming and 
uttering weird native yells, their object being 
to keep the beast worried and draw his atten- 
tion from the boy. 

“Don’t shoot, mister. You no kill him that 
small gun. Hurt him and then he attack.” 
Bhuku kept up a running stream of advice. 

The animal had assumed exactly the pose of 
a few minutes ago at the pit mouth, when he 
had leaped. Wallie was contemplating the 
possibility of evading him in this small space, 
when a flaming torch was lowered right before 
the lion’s face. He recoiled from it with a snarl. 
Safe for a time! 

‘‘Mister,” came the voice of Bhuku again, 
“T lower rope with hole in end. You put foot 
in hole. Hold rope and we draw up.” 

Wallie, still holding the lion with his gaze, 
felt the coil brush his shoulders. He caught it, 
adjusted his foot in the loop, and, raising 
a above his head, grasped the rope 


y: 
“Make it snappy,” yelled he to his helpers. 
The bracken had begun to flame, and the pit 

was becoming an inferno. Even as he spoke, 
he was jerked into space and landed on the 
upper earth. From below came the terrified 
bellows of the trapped beast, but a dozen 
Nubians, despatched by Bhuku to the water- 
hole, now returned with filled pots and buckets. 
The fire was soon out. 

Next morning they went expertly to work. 
Lowering a rope with a noose, they slipped it 
over the beast’s head. The other end they 
passed over a branch of a tree standing at the 
pit’s edge. The lion was hoisted then to within 
five feet of the level ground, and held there, 
while a Nubian jumped into the pit and ran 
another rope about the lower part of the body. 
The end of this in turn was slung over the tree 
and the animal raised to a horizontal position. 
Two more natives thereupon dropped into the 
hole, and with some grass rope hobbled both 
fore and hind legs together. Thus incapaci- 
tated, the lion was lowered into the cage. 

The expedition thus safely ended, Wallie sat 
down to wait for his father. Somehow he had 
no further desire to go far afield. He had 
remembered the promise which in his excite- 
ment he had broken, and he had the feeling 
that, if he refrained from further action, he 
might atone for his sin. When Mr. Durant at 
last returned, he at once took him aside. 

“Dad,” said he, “I’ve got something to show 
you.”” And he led the elder to the spot in the 
woods, where the cage was installed awaiting 
shipment. 

“What a magnificent beast. Who owns 
him?” Mr. Durant walked eagerly round the 
lion’s prison, lost in admiration of its size and 
type. 

s Lena was the demure reply from his son. 

Wallie was forced to tell the story. 

“Knew you liked the big animals and 
thought you’d like one of your own in the zoo 
at home, so—” He stopped. “’Fraid I broke 
my promise to get it, but it wasn’t exactly 
a fool stunt, was it, Dad?” 

“You mean you caught this—” 

“No, no. Bhuku and his people did that. 
I just went along, but of course they did it 
for me.” 

“Well, I’ll be darned.” So delighted was 
Mr. Durant that he ran back to the other 
white men to tell the story of his present. 

Bhuku was there before him, however, with 
his tale. 

“And he stand there facing lion. Never say 
word. Never stir. Just do what he told. 
Great boy, the American.” 

Involuntarily, both Durants were eaves- 
droppers. 

“‘What’s this?” asked the father, presently. 

“Aw, I just fell into the pit—with the 
lion.” 

“You crazy young scamp!” But his arm 
was on the boy’s shoulder proudly, as they 
both entered the hut. 

“Well, young lion-snatcher!” shouted Mr. 
Armstrong. 

Wallie grinned and pointed to Bhuku. 
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| Hite Benson Runs | 
It Down | 


(Concluded from page 21) | 











the swollen head and a week’s whiskers turned 
bloodshot eyes on Kite Benson. He was sur- 
prised in turn out of his daze. 

“How'd I get back here? Wockiejewski! 
Who'd you say this was?” 

“Me?” yelled Kite. “If you meanme, 
I’m... well. . . oh, keep quiet, you guys! 


‘Mister, are you an American?” 


The other gazed at him with a frown. Then 
his eyes cleared slowly. 

“American? I’m a Washington man. An 
operative of the department of justice attached 
to the immigration bureau. I—oh, my head, 
man!” 

““Please—” begged Kite, ‘‘before you go off 
again, tell me. I thought you were a prisoner. 
I thought . . . well, it would mix anybody. 
You asked for Laura out there? Who’s she?” 

“This ship,” retorted the other sepulchrally. 
“Young man, Wockiejewski says you saved 
both of us. Also that you captured this 
schooner of John Armsted’s. I’ve been after 
her for six months. Also ... understand I 
don’t remember a thing myself. I shipped on 
her at Havana—in disguise. I planned to stick 
by her till she landed this gang.” 

“Gang? Who?” 

“Bootleg citizens of the U. S. A.,” said the 
other solemnly. “Aliens, whom Armsted took 
on in Cuba to land on the Florida coast. They 
paid him two hundred dollars each. And he 
played crooked on ’em. He got the money 
and then planned to maroon ’em on Bayonet 
Key. Being on board, I was wise to the whole 
business. Then my soft hands betrayed me 
Armsted slugged me in the: engine room.” 
“‘Gosh, I thought it was the back of your 
head sp 

Devore, U. S. Secret Service man, looked 
about at the dirty, sullen faces. “I tell you 
I’m sorry for these guys. Polacks and Bohe- 
mians. Been waiting at Havana two months to 
be smuggled in. They’ll all be deported I 
reckon. But young Wockiejewski, I’m going 
to make a special report on him. He’s got 
a sick mother in Milwaukee and was desperate 
to enter. He failed at the last quota from 
Poland so he took a long chance. Then, when 
I was discovered by the smugglers on the 
Laura, he put up a fight for me. I can speak 
Polish, you understand, enough to get by with. 
So Armsted thought Wockiejewski was a spy 
also on him. It seems that after they slugged 
me senseless they took my cuffs and tied 
Wockiejewski and me _ together and put 
us on a leaky old dinghy the Laura had. 
Wocky says she sank—as Armsted expected 
her to.” 

“Tsee—”’ retorted Kite. ‘‘ Not plain murder 
but the result would be the same—” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you—yes! And then, 
Wocky saved me.” 

“TI certainly hope the Government lets him 
in. But Lordy, I thought you were the 
prisoner, and Wocky the detective! Pardon 
me, Mr. Devore, but the whiskers and dirt and 
all . . . you certainly look like a tough guy.” 

“Armsted will get thirty years for this, and 
his men a jolt they’ll remember. The aliens 
got their money back from the crook, I’m 
pleased to say. Maybe they’ll get in lawfully 
some time if they show as game a spirit as they 
did in capturing this ship. I certainly will 
speak a good word for ’em in Washington.” 

“Well, say, Mr. Devore, you know I’m sort of 
a newspaper reporter. Just sorteh. I must be 
a shine the way I had this business all bobbled 
up. I guess you'll want to sail this captured 
schooner to Pensacola, won’t you? But first 
you put in at Horizon City and look at your 
head. I'll bet anything you got a fractured 
skull.” ° 

“Wrong again,” grinned Devore. “Say, 
boy, are you always off the scent like that? 
What paper you with, anyhow?” 

“Well,” said Kite, ‘‘never mind what paper. 
Gosh, now, I come to think of it, I’ll have to call 
up old Mr. Alley when we get home and get 
that straight about Mrs. Frosh. Whether she 
Sundayed or Tuesdayed. And who had the 
measles, she or Mrs. Hawkins?” 

“Man!” yelled Detective Devore, getting 
unsteadily to his feet with Wocky’s aid. 
“Story? How about this hop? The biggest 
alien runner in the Indies run down and his 
schooner captured with the evidence on her? 
I'll tell you of the whole inside system!” 

“Sure—” grinned Kite. “But the Bugle 
would choke on that story. I'll put it on the 
wire to-night for the biggest paper in New 
York. . . . Wocky, let’s get an ice pack and 
put on Mr. Devore’s head. I got to keep him 
alive, anyhow, till he tells me the inside stuff.” 
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% Music Opens the Door 


q } giao that closed door there is joy and good-fellowship. 

Swaying to the mad rythm of the latest, hottest blues or re- 
sponding to the haunting air of an old-time melody; the evening 
passes on the wings of happiness. 


Outside that door there is loneliness. Long evenings that seem 
to never pass. 

Open that door! Join that care-free, joyous group. It is easy, 
for the man who plays is always welcome. 


And once you pass that door the way is clear to more than 
friendships and pleasure. Musicians command good money. 
Many of America’s finest musicians started just as you can start. 
They learned to play for the joy it brought them. As time went 
on, practice brought perfection. Today they draw down big pay 
checks for doing the sort of thing we would all like to do. 


You can play better with a King instrument. And their per- 
fection of design and tune makes playing easier. King makes every 
band instrument superlatively well. Every King instrument is 
thoroughly good in every detail. 


They are true in tune because they are tested against the largest 
set of tuning bells in the world. The slightest variation from abso- 
lute tune can be instantly detected. 


They are perfect in design because that design has been checked 
and re-checked in our own acoustical laboratory. And they are 
perfect in workmanship because King workers are true craftsmen. 


King instruments offer you many exclusive advantages. They 
hen are built to the highest professional standards, yet they are priced 
This King Handy Refer- within the reach of all. 
ence Catalog is fresh from 
the press. It will tell you 











Let us tell you more about your favorite instrument. We 
will send our brand new Handy Reference catalog, together 








briefly about every King with full information on the particular instrument you are 
instrument. Every musician interested in. And we will tell you how easy it is to own a 
and prospective musician King. Our easy payment plan puts these fine hand instru- 
should have this guide. ments within the reach of all. Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your copy now. THE H. N. WHITE CO. 

5220-83 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-83 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Send me your new handy catalog. 1 am interested in a 


Saxophone [1 Trumpet 0 Trombone (1) 
Sousaphone 1) French Horn 0 Baritone 0 
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* What a relief they bring—those handy candy cough drops ! 


Speed vs. Reliability 


that unless you’re well. Relia- 
bility avoids coughs and colds 
—the little things that pull you 
down. Reliability finds easy, 
safe, sure ways to keep itself fit. 
Smith Brothers’ cough drops, for 
instance, protect your throat, that 
danger-spot for germs. And yet, 
they're good candy too. 
Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 
or Menthol (orange box) 


“Lots of speed,” you say of a 
pitcher, “but no control.” He’s 
not to be depended on. A less 
flashy, more steady hurler will 
see the team through. 

The responsible positions of 
life go to the reliable man. 

Reliability means being on 
the job, at the top of your 
form, all the time. You can’t do 


5c 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 
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ith the ownership of a The 
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You know that axe han- 


dles do loosen, 
wood will shrink. 

But the Plumb Official 
Axe has a remarkable in- 
vention. When the handle 
loosens, you just turn a 
screw and it is tight and 
safe again. 
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Guarantee wit A keen edge, a toughened 
service and parts head, and a tight handle, 
when needed. When the —that is what Plumb gives 
If you My) \, handle you. 
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Fine Tone 
$20 Musical Instruments 
choice iolin, Tenor Ranjo, Hawaiian Guitar, Banjo, Cornet 
Ufulcle, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin or Banjo Mandolin. ‘You will 
be to own any one of these inst: uments one 
wit additional cost. A few cents a day fo 
expense. Our equtems of teaching is so easy that you can play several 
pieces by the first four lessons. Instrument and lessons sent 
on one "s tree trial. Write for booklet today, no obligation. 


Over 200,000 satisfied pupils. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. 
1632 North Halsted Street, Dept. 172, Chicago, Minois 
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Beyond the Dog’s Nose 


(Continued from page 35) 











will do himself more harm raving like that than 
he will going back to the cave and searching for 
his chums!” 

Five minutes later, Sam escorted the youth 
he had saved from drowning out to a waiting 
automobile and the two were sent racing after 
the mob which had already left. 

The house on the bluff was a good quarter of 
a mile back from the nearest road, but a genu- 
ine path was certainly beaten to it this late 
afternoon in summer. Dusk fell on premises, 
hitherto forbidden territory, jammed with 
human forms and more arriving each minute. 
The entire countryside was aroused and tele- 
graph keys had begun their clicking. The world 
would hear about this! News of a possible 
treasure had trekked out, too, and every Bean 
Blossom resident was piecing together with his 
neighbor all that he had ever heard about the 
queer old Uncle Eb and his eccentric grand- 
father, Ebenezer Beecher. 

It was highly possible, indeed quite probable, 
in the light of these developments, that Eben- 
ezer Beecher had been a tyrannical pirate of 
early days, raiding unprotected settlements 
with the aid of outlaw Indians and other hardy 
characters. Oh, he was a black-dyed villain, 
that fellow! And to think that it had fallen to 
the lot of three Bean Blossom youths to have 
unearthed this tremendous sensation! 

Giggles was forced to fight his way into 
Uncle Eb’s house, so great was the crowd which 
milled about him. There were cheers at sight 
of him and lanterns flashed on his face. But 
Giggles was mindful only of his chums and 
what he might be able to do for them. He went 
below quickly as Constable Stricler hurried out 
to see that a stronger guard was placed about 
the house. It would not do to have any unde- 
sirables pushing inside. 

Giggles came upon the workers and the 
special deputies, gathered in the first room 
of the cave, under the basement, uncertain 
how to proceed, exactly as Giggles had 
anticipated. 

“Gee, this is a much bigger cave than we 
counted on!” said one. 

And Giggles could tell that the men were 
rather awed, just as he and his chums had 
been. . 

Consulting the markings on the shirt from 
time to time, Giggles led the way swiftly, 
organizing the expedition of rescuers by direct- 
ing that the deputies go ahead to intercept the 
white chieftain, the colored giant and the 
Indian if this trio had not already effected 
their escape. 

“Watch out for that bunch!” Giggles 
warned. “They’re armed and they may 
shoot!” 

It was now close to seven o’clock and the 
cave was even darker if this could have been 
possible. But there were many lanterns and 
flashlights with the party and these turned the 
darkness into a day which revealed much more 
of the cavernous interior than Giggles had ever 
seen before. The sight was one of such inde- 
scribable grandeur that the men were kept in 
one constant state of Oh’s and Ah’s. 

“Look out, now!”’ he advised the deputies, 
as he started them ahead through the passage- 
way which led to the first treasure room. “In 
here’s where you may find the fellows I was 
telling you about!” 

Sure enough! 

Big Bill, George, and Redwood, the Indian, 
were found. But such a sorry plight as each of 
them was in! Battered and bruised and broken, 
the three lay about the room. Big Bill was 
sprawled flat on his back inside a half-filled 
chest, his arms dangling over the sides, a big 
gash on his head, his shirt-front bloody. George 
was sitting moaning in a corner with an arm 
hanging useless at his side and the side of his 
face badly lacerated. Redwood was crumpled 
face downward on the floor with a bullet wound 
in his thigh and a gold necklace gripped in his 
fingers. All three were alive, George being the 
only one who knew it at that moment, however. 
Giggles remembered then what Tiny Thumb 
had said about how George and Redwood had 
hated Big Bill, and it was not hard for Giggles 
to visualize the glorious battle which had en- 
sued when the three had thought they had 
stumbled upon the treasure. Evidently Big 
Bill had been a match for his burly opponents. 
The charred remains of a torch gave indication 
of its having burned for some time after the 
riotous conflict had taken place. 

“Golly,” said Giggles to himself, “by the 
way those boys look, they might as well have 





been caught in that cave-in!” 
The road workers, upon investigation, found 
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that the ceiling over the passageway had not 
broken down except over the entrance to the 
room in which the two boys, the hermit and the 
dwarf were held captive. This accounted for 
the fact that the pursuing trio escaped un- 
scathed, although the débris had piled into the 
passage for some distance. A squad of diggers 
immediately set to work, throwing aside the 
loose dirt and fragments, preparatory to getting 
down to the big boulders which formed the 
most formidable barrier. 

Inside the room, sitting in pitch darkness, 
huddled together for comfort and companion- 
ship, Bing, Curly, Uncle Eb, and Tiny Thumb 
speculated over and over again on whether 
Giggles had reached the outside in safety. It 
was Uncle Eb’s gloomy opinion that Giggles 
had failed; the cliff wall had been too thick; he 
had been unable to clear it; then, powerless to 
hold his breath longer, he had been strangled in 
the water and sucked out into the lake. Tiny 
Thumb refused to voice an opinion only to 
mutter that he should have been the one to 
have made the try and not Giggles. 

“What was that?” 

“Did—did you feel anything?” 

“The—the earth shook—or was I dream- 
ing?” 

‘Maybe there’s a thunderstorm out. I heard 
a sort of rumble!” 

Fifteen more minutes. It was four minutes 
to two in the morning now. Fifteen more 
minutes and another boom, followed by a scat- 
tered falling of rock particles! 

“Hurrah!” cried Bing, embracing Curly, 
“‘somebody’s getting to us. That was a blast! 
We’re being rescued!” 

Soon a pin-point ray of light seeped through 
and the sound of shovel blades could be heard 
plainly. There were shouts from outside and 
Giggles’s voice! 

“Hello, in there—are you all right!” 

“Fine!” shouted all four, with an enthusiasm 
born of intense relief. 

A few dragging minutes elapsed ere the 
passage could be cleared enough to permit 
entrance or exit. Then the tired Giggles 
bounded through to meet a pair of tired buddies 
and an equally tired Uncle Eb and Tiny 
Thumb, not forgetting Spot, the dog. But all 
were happy, oh, so happy! 

“T’m putting a guard over this treasure,” 
Constable Stricler informed Uncle Eb, ‘and 
I’m considering the treasure your property 
until it’s proven otherwise—which I don’t 
suppose it will be.” 

“Well, not until I make my will anyhow,” 
said Uncle Eb. “If this here all belonzs to me, 
I’m a makin’ it known afore all ye folks that 
my property goes to these three boys. They’s 
sure deservin’ of it and I’m a-goin’ to be glad 
to git rid of most of it, believe you me! Ididn’t 
never expect to see the outside of this here 
cave agin!” 

“The first thing for all you birds to think 
about is going home and getting about twenty- 
four hours’ good sleep,”’ reminded the consta- 
ble. “This cave’s going to be here when you 
wake up and so’s the treasure. It’ll be several 
weeks anyhow before you have any idea of how 
much the treasure’s worth, but from what you 
tell me I shouldn’t be surprised if it runs up 
into the thousands—perhaps several hundred 
of ’em at least. All of which oughtn’t to put 
any gray hairs on your heads!” 

“Well, well, what about me?” asked Tiny 
Thumb, feeling considerably left out and just 
a bit concerned about his disposition. 

“You were with that other gang, weren’t 
you?” demanded the constable. 

“He was,” Giggles put in quickly, “but we 
converted him, constable. We'd like to kind of 
adopt him, if you don’t mind and if he doesn’t 
either. Maybe there’ll be something for him 
to do at Bean Blossom, unless he’d rather 
follow the circus!” 

But from the way the dwarf spread the wrin- 
kles over his face in an appreciative grin, it was 
evident that Giggles’s suggestion met with his 
unanimous approval. 

“There’s lots of mysterious things we haven’t 
cleared up yet about this cave,” Giggles con- 
fided to his chums as they were being trans- 
ported home in the back seat of his father’s car. 
“We've still got a lot of exploring and figuring 
to do!” 

““Well—all I’ve got to say is—there’s not 
going to be any more figuring on another shirt 
of mine!” declared Curly. 

“Can you beat that?” exploded Giggles, 
turning to Bing, as though offended. “And 
after I washed it for him, too!” 

THE END 
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sudden blasts knocked us off our feet, we 
dropped flat and clung to the rocks. But 
even with all our caution we were toppled 
headlong at times, or bowled over backward 
as the wind struck us. 

It was after three in the morning when we 
reached Keyhole, the pass in the knife-like 
ridge that separates Boulderfield from Glacier 
Gorge. The wind forced up the slope from 
below tore through Keyhole like water through 
a fire hose. One at a time we attempted to 
crawl through but it hurled us back. To- 
gether, each holding to his fellow, we braced 
against the side walls, clung to little knobs on 
the floor, and edged forward an inch at a 
time. Even so we were blown back like so 
much chaff. 

We dropped back down below Keyhole, and 
creeping beneath some rocks, waited for day- 
light. No matter how far we crawled beneath 
the jumbled slabs the wind found us out. We 
shivered, all huddled together for warmth, and 
waited for dawn to light our way and to calm 
the hurricane. 

At daybreak we managed to get through 
Keyhole, and made our way to the trough 
where we separated, Cooper and Piltz follow- 
ing the trail to the top while I descended the 
trough toward Glacier Gorge. We had agreed 
to watch for silent signals, as it was impossible 
to hear even the loudest calls more than a few 
feet. 

In a little patch of sand not much larger 
than my hand, I discovered a human foot- 
print, with a dog’s track imposed upon it. I 
wig-wagged to my companions, received their 
answering signal and went on down the 
trough, whistling to the dog and shouting his 
name though I could not hope he would hear 
me above that gale. I searched beneath every 
likely slab as-I went. 

Suddenly the dog appeared atop a huge 
rock. He howled in answer to my call; the 
wind blew him off his post and he disappeared. 
I hastened forward; then paused. What would 
I find beneath the rock? Resolutely I started 
to crawl beneath it—and met Miss Broughm 
coming out. She was cold, her lips blue and 
cracked, but she had not given up hope or 
lost her courage. With her hair blowing like 
the frayed remnants of a flag, she stood beside 
the boulder and smiled a brave if twisted smile. 
She was too cold to walk unaided, so as soon 
as the others came up, we all supported 
her and started upon the return trip. We 
reached the hotel between ten and eleven 
o’clock in the morning with our lost lady still 
smiling wanly but rapidly recovering the use 
of her limbs. She retired for a few hours 
and reappeared in time for lunch, little 
the worse for her night out on top of the 
world. 

One moonlight night I had an extraordinary 
and ludicrous experience with a lost person, 
though at the time it seemed only exasperat- 
ing. I had stepped outside my cabin to drink 
in the “‘moonshine” on my superb outlook. 
Across the valley, as clearly as in daylight, 
Long’s Peak and its neighbors stood out. The 
little meadow brook shimmered like a silver 
ribbon. I walked out to Cabin Rock, a thou- 
sand feet above the valley, and sat down. 
Coyotes yip-yipped their salutations to the 
sailing moon. The murmur of the little 
brooks rose to my ears, subdued, distant. I 
listened for each familiar night sound as one 
does for the voices of old friends. I sat 
entranced,. intoxicated with the beauty of 
the hour, refreshing my soul; at peace, con- 
tent. 4 

A strange cry startled me from my reverie, 
a human cry, faint, as though far off. 

“Help!” Then a pause. “H-e-l-p!” Then 
more urgently —‘“‘ H-E-L-P!” 

For a few minutes I sat still upon my crag, 
puzzling.. Some one has stumbled into a bear 
trap, I thought, or been injured in a fall. 
After marking the locality from which the 
calls came, I ran down my zig-zag trail, and 
hastened down the valley toward the spot 
whence the cries had come. Whenever I came 
to the open, park-like clearings, I stopped to 
listen. The floor of the wide valley had been 
burned over scores of years before, and a new 
growth of lodgepole pines covered it. These 
trees were of nearly uniform height, about 
fifteen feet, and in places too dense to permit 
passage. 

Three miles were covered in record time. 
Then, thinking that I must be close to the 
spot from which the calls had come, I climbed 
an upthrust of rock, searched the openings 
among the trees near by, and listened intently. 
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I shouted—no reply. For perhaps ten minutes 
I waited. Then from far up the valley, close 
below my cabin, the distressing calls were 
repeated. 

“‘He’s certainly not crippled!” I thought. 
“He’s traveled as far as I.” 

I set off at a run, for I know every little 
angle of the woods in the vicinity. But when 
I arrived, breathless and panting, there was 
no answer to my shouts. I gave up the chase 
in disgust, and started up the trail toward 
my cabin. I decided some one was having 
fun with me. 

Midway up the trail to my cabin, I heard 
the cries again, agonized, fearful. They came 
from across the valley, toward the west. Head- | 
ing for the peaks! I must stop him. It cer- 
tainly sounded serious. I’d have to see it) 
through. 

I hurried across the valley, shouting at in- | 
tervals, stopping to listen and to look for the | 
person in distress. There was no answer, | 
no one in sight. As I reached the steep slope, | 
leading upward to the high peaks, I heard | 
terrified, heart-rending cries, southward, to- | 
ward the spot from which the first call had | 
come. It was strange, and maddening, that | 
I could hear him so distinctly, yet he could | 
not hear me. He was certainly deaf or very 
stupid, for he continued calling for help, when 
help was pursuing him and yelling at the top 
of its lungs. 

Again calls. This time straight south of my 
position. It was a riddle; annoying, yet in- 
teresting. Never in my mountain experience 
had I encountered such a mystifying situation. 
However, with grim determination but little 
enthusiasm, I turned south. My curiosity 
was aroused. I wanted to see what sort of 
fool ran around in dizzy circles yelling for 
help, yet not waiting for an answer to his 
supplications, nor acknowledging my answer- 
ing shouts. 

I was in prime condition, and well warmed | 
up with ten miles’ of travel. My endurance 
was too much for the will-o’-the-wisp. As, 
for the second time, I neared the spot from 
which he had first called, he shattered the 
silence with lusty appeals, then broke cover 
within a hundred yards of where I followed, 
hot on his trail. He looked able-bodied and 
goodness knows he’d been active, so I withdrew 
into the shadows of a thicket to watch what 
he would do. 

After his outcry, he kept mumbling to him- 
self—his words were inaudible—lost his voice 
—don’t wonder! Some rooter he’d make at a 
football game while he lasted! After mutter- 
ing a minute, he stopped and listened intently, 
as though expecting an answer. Good heavens! 
He thinks he can be heard! He moved on, 
staggering crazily, stumbling, stopping to look 
at the shining peaks; then going on aimlessly. 
“Loco,” I decided. 

I circled ahead of him and concealed myself 
behind an old stump. I wanted to hear what 
he was saying. Twice he had crossed the road 
that ran down the valley, the only road in 
that vicinity. From Cabin Rock I had seen 
a tent beside it. 

As he came toward me, I stepped from 
behind the stump. 

“What in time ails you,” I roared. 

He stared at me and walked completely 
around me before saying a word. 

“Huh,” he grunted, then, “Where’d you 
come from?” 

I explained with considerable emphasis that 
I had come from almost every point of the 
compass. 

“Will you tell me why in Sam Hill you are 
yelling for help when it’s as light as day?” 
I demanded hotly. 

“T’m lost,” he said meekly. 

“Lost?” I yelled. 

He nodded shamefacedly. 

“Went fishing and couldn’t find my camp 
again,” he confessed. 

I recalled the tent beside the road, I’d seen 
from Cabin Rock. It was the only camp, on 
the only road in the vicinity. 

“Why in thunder didn’t you follow the 
road?” 

“Didn’t know which way to go,” he de- 
fended. 

“There’s the Peak” I jibed, pointing up- 
ward, “plain as day. Your camp is straight 
east of it—didn’t you know that?” 

He winced, but did not answer. 

“‘Couldn’t you see the Peak?” I insisted. 
“You couldn’t help but recognize it.” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “I saw the Peak, but 
I thought it was in the wrong place.” 
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Practical tests prove this 
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product to be the most 


economical of “B” batteries 


IN DAILY use in the home, Eveready 
Layerbilt “B” Battery No. 486 has ful- 
filled the promises made for it in labora- 
tory tests. More than a year’s study 
of the performance of this battery in 
the hands of the public has shown that 
it is the most satisfactory and most 
economical “B” battery ever developed. 
All loud-speaker sets require Heavy- 
Duty batteries—and the Layerbilt has 
proved itself absolutely the best of 
them all. 

If you are now using the smaller, 
Light-Duty batteries, the Eveready 
Layerbilts will give you twice the ser- 
vice, though they do not cost anything 
like twice as much. If you are already 
using Heavy-Duties, the Layerbilt, the 
longest lasting Heavy-Duty ever built, 
will run your set at least 25% longer, 
and again you will save money. Unless 
Eveready Layerbilts are connected to 
your set, you are spending more on ““B” 
batteries than you should, and you can 
have no idea how good a “B” battery 
can be. The Layerbilt holds a surprise 
in store for you. . 

Eveready Layerbilt’s unequaled ser- 
vice is due to its unique construction. 
All other dry cell “B” batteries are 
made of cylindrical cells, with many 
soldered connections, and a great deal 
of space is wasted between the cells. 
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The Layerbilt is built up of layers of 
flat current-producing elements, that 
make connection with each other auto- 
matically, and. that fill all available 
space inside the battery case. It is every 
inch a battery. In it you get more active 
materials than in any other battery and 
the Layerbilt construction makes those 
materials more efficient in current 
production. 

Those are the reasons why the Ever- 
eady Layerbilt has proved itself the 
longest lasting, most economical and 
reliable “B” battery ever built. 

Just remember this about “B” bat- 
teries— Heavy-Duty batteries are more 
economical than the smaller Light-Duty 
batteries on all loud-speaker sets, and 
the patented exclusive Eveready Layer- 
bilt No. 486 is the most economical 
of all. 

Manufactured and guaranteed by 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night—9 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through the 
following stations: 
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white teeth 


Tuere’s nothing weak about 
Steve Baker. He can drive the puck 
like a pro, and on those hockeys of his 
he skates around the lake like the 
national champion himself. 

Steve is right “there” with the boys; 
and speaking of girls —well, he’s no 
slouch with the ladies either. When he 
smiles, his good-looking teeth make 
hearts go pitter-patter. 

What makes Steve’s teeth shine so 
white? He keeps them c/ean—not in a 
druggy way, but*just by good, natural 
cleanness. He uses Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream twice a day—in the 
morning and at bedtime. 

Colgate’s cleans teeth the natural 
way. It.foams up on your brush, gets 
in between the teeth, and washes them 
clean. Your teeth get smooth and 
white; and your mouth, too, feels re- 
freshed. 

Colgate’s even éastes clean. It has a 
really pleasant taste. 

You can try Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream free. Mail the coupon be- 
low, and you will get a generous sample 
tube, without cost. 






Est. 1806—-NEW YORK 


© 1927, C. & Co. 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 209-A, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American men and women use. 
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THEY MADE ME TRAVEL a 
SOME THAT TIME,BUT THE! *, 
JOKE'S NOT ON ME — HERE 
I AM IN 1927 
AND IT'S NOT 
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|“E7APPY NEW YEAR boys!” Such is 

our wish, but what can we do about it 
when we find that OLD IDLE FIVE MIN- 
UTES got in’right ahead of us. We did our 
best to bounce him clean out of December, but 
I guess we didn’t bounce him far enough. 
We'll have to make another try. Unfor- 
tunately we cannot leave clear out of 1927, 
but let’s see if we can’t throw him for a row of 
months. 

All together now boys. Say boys, let’s 
heave a couple of columns of jokes along with 
him for good measure. One-two—THREE! 
Let’s go! 

Contributors whose jokes are selected and 
published are awarded as prizes the new 1927 
| Boy Scout Diaries. Address jokes to ‘Joke 
| Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth: Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.” Editor’s decision being final, 
there will be no correspondence about contri- 


butions. Only jokes accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope will be 
returned. 

Don’t 
“What is ‘can’t’ short for?” 
“Cannot!” 


“Good. What is ‘don’t’ short for?” 
“Dough nut! ” 








A Deep Subject 


“Always remember,” said Tommy’s father, 
“that whatever you attempt, there is only one 
way to learn, and that is by beginning at the 
very bottom. There are no exceptions to 
this rule.” 

‘None at all?” queried Tommy. 


“None,” said father decisively. 
“Then,” asked Tommy, “how about 
swimming?” 


The Difference! 


“T say,” said Joe to Bill the other day. 
“ Are you any good at weight guessing?” 

“Well, I could try,” suggested Bill doubt- 
fully. 

“Tt isn’t very hard. There was a farmer and 
a farm ‘hand. The farmer was carrying one 
sack of wheat and the farm hand was carrying 
two sacks. Now, carrying the sacks both 
weighed the same. Which of them weighed 
the heaviest when they did not have the sacks?” 

“You must think I’m a tenderfoot,” grinned 
Bill. “Why, the farmer, of course!” 

“That’s where you’re wrong!” chuckled 
Joe. “You see, the farm hand was carrying 
empty sacks! Ha, ha, ha!” 
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Some Guess 
Mrs. Harris (seeing sky-writing for first 
time): “Say Mrs. Higgins, what’s that?” 
Mrs. Hiccrns: “I dunno unless it be some 
o’ that wireless caught fire.” 


Same Pill? 
A physician gave a patient a box of pills, 





with directions to take one pill five times a day. 


The Difference 
Binc: What’s the difference between ad- 
mission to a picture show and admission to 
jail? 
Bone: I give it up. 
Binc: One is ten cents, and the other is 
sentence. 


Now We Know 
TENDERFOOT: What is cold boiled ham? 
SEeconp Ctass: Oh, just ham boiled in cold 
water. 








Dull 


PasserBy: “‘How’s business, Tony?” 


Scissors GRINDER: “Fine. I 
things so dull in my life.” 


never saw 


Cannot Tell 
“Johnny, why did you get zero in your spell- 
test?” 
Jounny: Words fail me, mother. 


Great Scott! 
Frrst Raptorre: How’s your set coming 
along? 
SEconD RaprolrTe: Fine, last night I sat 
on a vacuum tube and heard glass go (Glas- 
gow). 


Long Distance Call 
Mr. Jones was sitting down to breakfast one 
morning when he was astounded to see in the 
paper an announcement of his own death. 
He rang up friend Smith at once. 
“Hallo, Smith!” he said, ‘‘Have you seen 
the announcement of my death in the papers?” 
“Yes,” replied Smith, ‘Where are you talk- 
ing from?” 








The Wrong Nail Again 
“How did you hurt your hand, Smitty?” 
“Nailing up a horseshoe for luck.” 


Diplomacy 


Little Harold came home from his friend’s 
house and started to tell his father about an 
experience he had there. 

““Say Pop,” he said, “Johnny Jones’ father 
wouldn’t give him ten cents to buy candy, and 
guess what I said?” 

“‘Nothing disrespectful I trust?” 

“No, I said I’m glad my father wasn’t so 
stingy.” 


Winners of the 
Think and Grin Contest 


Emerson G. Stephens, Jr., Kansas City, 
Kans.; Jacob Kershner, Burlington, Vt.; Theo- 
dore Crocker, New York, N. Y.; Stanley Goicz, 
Worcester, Mass.; Lamar Fly, Gonzales, Tex.; 
Robert K. Bailey, McCleary, Wash.; J. Daniel 
Dunaway, Tampa, Fla. A. R. Albright, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roy Fillingim, Anaconda, 
Mont.; James O’Brien, Jr., Worcester, Mass.; 
George Frost, Valleyford, Wash. 
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Drawn from actual photograph of student 

doing spare time electrical work 

Learn Electricity 
Mal¢ Big Money 
How would you like to earn two or three 
dollars every evening after school and pre- 
ue yourself for a fine big igd at the same time? 
ere’s the opportunity of a lifetime for you fellows 
who like Electricity, Begin right now to prepare 
yourself for a regular man’s size job in this fascinat- 
ing field. Your chances for a big success are simply 


wonderful—the pay is big ($70 to $200 a week) and 
advancement comes swift and sure. 


I will Train You at Home 
With my easily learned, sparetime Electrical Course 
I will train you at home like I havetrained hundreds 
of other boys who are now big 





succ men. It willnotinter- | g ook What 
fere with your school work an 

you can earn more thanthesmall This Boy 
cost of the course doing odd elec- Is Doing 
tricaljobsin yoursparetime.The | «,inough the 
Course paysforitself.I will show | school term Is com. 


you how toget this work and how 
to doit. Some of my boy students 
make $10 to $15 a week this way. 
Tools. Apparatus, 
to tell you I am now 
and Radio Course 3 basiness for my- 
self. Am doing . 
—No Extra Charge _ | bptoweitall toyou. 
Send me the coupon below and I 
will tell you all about the big out- | have secured H- 
fit of tools, apparatus and instru- | gense tn this town. 
ments and a new Radio Course 
that I am giving to my students | f3'30°s 
for a — time. I = — at 4 
you my big interesting Electrica went out on 
Book and a sample lesson, too— pn eg 
all given. You will be tickled | madeS8andbrought 
with the things I will send you. 
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Mail the coupon right now. se. foe 6 jours 
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L. L. COOKE, Chief Euginces, > 
Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept. 331, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 


Send me your Outfit Offer, your big Electrical Book, 
Sample Lesson and pertouecs of your Electrical Course 
and Radio Course. This will not obligate me in any way. 
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Write for my free book **‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
my speech magazine. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Est. 24 years. Largest school for stammerers in world. 
Millard Inst. of Normal Speech, 2323 Millard Bidg., Milwauk: 
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(Continued from page 11) 


| jaguar of San Cristobal | 
| 








“This man who kills by the scratch of a 
jaguar’s claws,” El Presidente whispered. 
“It is horribly mysterious. And the spots on 
his skin. They have been seen, Lopez; by men 
who dare not lie to me. Such strange dia- 
bolical creatures appear sometimes in the world. 
I have heard of them. One has no power 
against them. Perhaps even airplanes are no 
use. Though they have never been tried before. 
But I have bought these planes because I 
thought that he, bein? a miraculous beast, 
might become frightened if he saw an airplane 
which must surely appear to him to be a huge 
miraculous bird. Do you not think so, Lopez?” 

Lopez smothered an oath as a little shiver 
ran over him. 

‘“‘Excelentissimo, I hope you are right. But 
do not ask me to know what is in the mind of a 
jaguar that is half a man!” 

“YT think there may be some truth in this 
tale that Mendez knew him some years ago 
before he became this thing in a tiger’s skin. 
Both are from San Cristébal. So you see it is 
possible. And shall I tell you what I think, 
Lopez? ‘I believe that Mendez, who has been 
among barbaric deserts and queer peoples in 
the Orient, has most probably met with these 
man-beasts like El Tigre—”’ he glanced swiftly 
about, as if to hear the dreaded name, even 
from his own|lips, made him fear a gnashof claws 
from the shadows behind him; but he saw only 
Juana silently muttering prayers with stiff 
pale lips. ‘‘Yes, Lopez. He has met, perhaps, 
a man-lion or a man-camel—there is a beast 
there called a camel, Lopez 

“‘So I have heard, Excelentissimo.” 

“And he has learned how to become friends 
with such creatures. He uses some charms, 
certain phrases said in a particular manner, 
no doubt. And so he alone in Montalba does 
not fear El Tigre.” He glanced about again 
nervously. ‘‘What is important is that they 
shall not meet to do mischief to—to the people’s 
liberties. Caramba! Lopez, do you know what 
would happen if he rode into Amarilla in his 
jaguar’s skin, with an army?—No!—with ten 
men, five, alone! Every one of my fifteen 
thousand soldiers would throw away his gun 
and flee; and the city, the whole country, would 
be his.” 

At that moment there came a loud noise 
from the anteroom, and the door was thrown 
open. His Excellency, with distended eyes 
and his face a greenish pallor, shrank crouch- 
ingly back in his chair. His right hand whipped 
out a long blade from inside his shirt. He had 
no doubt that, hearing his name pronounced, 
the mysterious and terrible man-jaguar had 
miraculously appeared, and that he himself 
was about to die by its claws. But, terror- 
struck as he was, the old instinct of the Indian 
warrior awoke in him to make him prepare to 
sell his life as dearly as possible, even though it 
was not a man but an abnormal fiend from the 
Inferno that had come to take it. 

Lopez flung himself down behind his chair. 
His gray face peered from side to side of the 
narrow back. He felt helplessly, frantically, 
in his pockets for a weapon. Poor Lopez: 
he had not even a pocket comb! Only Juana 
did not stir. She stood with shaking knees, 
hanging to the chair, looking toward the door, 
her lips moving silently. 

And, after all, it was only Dick Wynn who 
entered—needless to say, under guard! 

Immediately after lunch, Dick had gone for 
another walk, in a new direction. He had left 
the road and scrambled about the hills ex- 





amining flowers and shrubs, and following the. 


brilliant birds, which he had never seen before. 
He had spied the huge stone building, won- 
dered whether it was barracks or a gaol or a 
museum, and come down to take a look at it. 
He had arrived at the back, found a door 
open, and sauntered in. He did not suppose 
that he was intruding into any one’s home; 
for nothing about that forbidding castle in- 
dicated that it was a private dwelling. He 
thought that he would go on and explore the 
place until he met some one whom he could 
question: and, then, if this person told him to 
get out, he would apologize and depart. Mean- 
while, until that happened, he saw no reason 
for not going ahead. That was Dick’s way. 
Now, in theory, there was never a moment 
when El Presidente’s watch-dogs were not 
on guard. But that theory came into conflict 
every day with another one which was much 
older and which had centuries of practice to 
back it up: namely, that in the tropics every 
one must take a siesta after lunch. That 
sleep of from one to two hours in the hottest 
part of the day is believed to give health and 
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long life to the inhabitants. And only very 
serious matters are allowed to interfere with 
it. Sefior Lopez, for instance, was feeling 
wretched because he had not dared delay 
delivering his news until after he had slept. 
The Illustrious Defender had two grudges 
against that idealistic Mexican who had been 
Harvard’s guest of honor at luncheon; and one 
was because he had chosen to deliver his 
lecture at two o’clock, when all sensible people 
went to sleep. The soldiers below had been 
not a little annoyed with Sefior Lopez for arriv- 
ing at an hour when even sentinels ordinarily 
took their forty winks. Assassins were only 
men, and therefore indulged in mid-day repose. 
Those soldiers knew, none better, that no 
revolution would begin at two P. M.; they 
knew why. 


ICK had wandered in at the time of the 

siesta. And he had reached the second 
floor by the backstairs without’ disturbing 
any one, until he walked into the anteroom. 
By opening the door, of course, he waked the 
officer and his two men; and, naturally, there 
was a terrible fuss. In dodging away from 
them, Dick plunged into the chamber of El 
Presidente himself, to be grabbed by the sol- 
diers who pelted in after him. Seeing an old 
man covered with medals and grasping a knife, 
and his friend of the lunch hiding behind a 
chair, he called to Lopez: 

“T say! What’s up?” Lopez rose un- 
steadily and came forward. 

“It is the young Sefior Americano,” he told 
El Presidente. 

“Bring him here.” 

Dick was not easily frightened at any time. 
A new and thrilling situation did not alarm 
him because it always interested him so much. 
This one was decidedly interesting. He was 
impatient to know what it meant. 

**Who’s the old man with the knife? Was he 
after you? I guess it’s lucky for you I dropped 
in,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘What place is this 
anyway, Sefior? A gaol or a mad-house? 
Is the old man crazy?” 

“Tt is the palace of His Excellency the 
President of Montalba; and he who sits there 
is the Illustrious Defender himself.” 

“Oh I say! Gee whiz!” Dick blurted out 
after having, happily, checked a whistle of 
astonishment. “Is that so? I say, Sefior, you 
apologize to him for me. I don’t know enough 
Spanish.” He was crimson with embarrass- 
ment. This was the worst break he had ever 
made in his life. 

“It is unnecessary for you to know Spanish. 
I speak your tongue,” said El Presidente with 
a very marked accent. ‘I required a profes- 
sor from the university to teach me English 
for an hour each day for three years. There 
are more curious things said in that language 
than in any other in the world; and it was neces- 
sary that I should be able to understand them. 
You hear that my accent is perfect.” 

“‘Ye-yes, sir,” stammered Dick. 

“T am always told so.” El Presidente 
nodded with satisfaction. He motioned the 
soldiers to withdraw. ‘‘Sefior Lopez has been 
telling me interesting news of you and your 
family. Now let me hear first how you 
entered my house. And afterwards I wish to 
learn much more about my noble compatriot, 
General Mendez. And, it seems too, there is 
some odd legend about—about—a jaguar?” 

““Gee! I’m awfully glad you speak English,”’ 
said Dick with a deep sigh of relief. 

“You admire this knife?” said El Presi- 
dente, seeing Dick’s eyes drawn to it again. 
“Tt is, indeed a beautiful blade. I was show- 
ing it to my friend. It has an almost incredible 
sharpness.’ He leaned back at his ease, laying 
the knife along the arm of his chair, where it 
gave back cold flickers of light. ‘And, now, 
your story.” He indicated a seat. 

“Thanks, Mr. President——” 

“Your Excellency,” Lopez corrected, really 
shocked by this North American form of ad- 
dress. 

“Beg pardon, Your Excellency,” Dick re- 
peated dutifully. 

The Illustrious Defender listened; and he 
questioned Dick subtly and in detail. And, as 
usually happens in such cases, the questions 
stirred the boy’s imagination, and he told El 
Presidente not only what he knew, which 
wasn’t much, but what he thought, and all the 
new suppositions, suggested by the questions, 
that arose in his mind now, all mixed up to- 
gether. And, in his innocence, he convinced 
the very suspicious minds of the august ones 
and his henchman that the whole Wynn family 
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SMELLED 
SMOKE 


Rememser the fire at the Mountain View last summer? 


You must have seen it in the papers. Well, J remember it. It comes 


back to me now like a nightmare. 


Along toward early morning, I was awakened by the pungent 
odor of something suspiciously like wood smoke. I grabbed my 
Eveready flashlight, which fortunately was parked on a chair next 
to my bed. I snapped on the flashlight and, sure enough, smoke 
was seeping under the bedroom door. 

I snatched up what clothing I could carry and made for the 
hallway. All about me was confusion. It seems that when the fire 
started, every light in the hotel had gone out . . . like that! Except 
for my Eveready, the place was in darkness. By the aid of its bright, 
penetrating light, I guided all the guests on my floor to safety before 
the entire structure broke into flames. 

I had paid $1.25 for that Eveready. It was worth a million 


dollars to me that night! 
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Take an Eveready Flashlight with you wherever you go. It is always 

a convenience and often a life-saver. Keep it loaded with fresh, strong 

Eveready Batteries, which fit all makes: of flashlight cases and are “best 

in every case.” Eveready Batteries are dated—you know they're fresh. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc., New York — San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


A Thousand Things May Happen in the Dark 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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RADIO... 


ASK... ANY... 





With the @ 
*Trouble-Shooters” 
of the 


North Atlantic 


CE-BERGS—towering, pon- 
derous, deadly mountains of 
ice drift southward from the ice 
fields of the Arctic into the traffic 
lane of trans-Atlantic steamers. 


Locating and destroying them 
is the perilous and never-ending 
duty of the United States Coast 
Guard Cutters. 


Shell fire and high explosives, 
however, often fail to blow the 
bergs from the sea, and warnings 
are then broadcasted by radio 
to every ship whose course lies 


through the danger zone. 


Smooth power, unfailing de- 
pendability over long periods and 
under all conditions of service are 
qualities demanded in the radio 
batteries used in this dangerous 
naval service. 

The fact that Burgess Batteries 
meet those requirements recom- 
mends them to you for your own 
receiving set. 


Ask cAny Radio Engineer 
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was in a plot with Mendez for the overthrow of 
the Dictatorship! Abruptly, El Presidente 
ordered his daughter to show the American 
boy some of his curios. 

“T believe with you that Mendez is plotting 
against the people’s liberties, and that the 
boy’s fathet and uncle are his agents,” he 
said to Lopez. ‘“‘You will go by airplane at 
once to Avila where they will begin their 
journey by water. And you will see to it that 
men you can depend upon are engaged to 
accompany this so-called scientific expedition. 
These men will continue with the expedition 
until they learn something of—of him. Tell 
them to make all efforts to discover what 
connection there is between Aim and Mendez. 
They will understand, of course, that the boy 
and his uncle are on no account to return. 
What with jungle fevers and wild beasts, it is 
always easy to explain to an inquisitive consul 
the disappearance of white strangers in that 
country. The father is to remain here in 
business. His company will pay to me—that 
to the nation—a worthy sum for their conces- 
sion. It will be simple to watch him; and to 
read his mail; and later, to prevent him also 


Now, go; and take 


from leaving the country. 
It is already past 


this young fool with you. 
the time for my siesta.” 

That evening as the three Wynns sat in the 
hotel patio under the first stars, they heard a 
whirring high above them. 

“An airplane, Dick,” said Colonel Wynn. 
“From all I hear about the President of Mon- 
talba he must be a very modern and progres- 
sive man. I’m glad you met him. He bought 
several planes recently. That one is probably 
taking mail to the coast to catch the last 
boat.” 

What would the three W ynns have said if 
they had known that the highly “modern and 
progressive” Illustrious Defender of Montalba 
had purchased the airplanes chiefly because 
he hoped that a man-jaguar called El Tigre 
de San Crist6bal would think them big miracu- 
lous birds and be scared off by them? Or 
that the plane which sailed through the azure 


dusk over Amarilla that evening was carrying | ( 


Lopez with his orders to make sure that Uncle 
Horace and Dick did not return from the 
jungle alive? 

(To be continued in Boys’ LiFe for February) 








Wee they Mathematics 
(Concluded from page 16) 








“Whatcha asked the 
Animal. 

“Look! See what it says” continued Anti- 
dote pointing to an article headed ‘‘Tuck lost 
to the Hockey Team; Fails in Math.” The 
Animal gasped as he read the name at the 
top of the sheet for the paper was the Hull 
School SemiWeekly. 

“Woop,” he yelled, tossing the paper above 
his head. ‘‘Wow! wow! Boy! that sure does 
give us a chance at that old hockey game.” 

“Why all the unseemingly mirth, Animal?” 
asked the Owl, sliding from one of the leather 
covered seats along the wall. 

“T suppose I ought not to gloat,” gurgled 
the Animal, “because their best man is dis- 
qualified and I wouldn’t only that exam. Maxey 
sprung wasn’t fair. I know the head thinks so, 
too, but of course, he has to back up his pro- 
fessors. 

The day of the Hull game was clear and cold, 
with a hard surface of ice on the rink, but the 
spectators who stood along the side boards 
braving the icy blasts that swept down from 
the hills were kept warm by the thrilling in- 
tensity of the struggle. 

Hull, 50 per cent. weaker without Tuck in 
its line-up, nevertheless fought with the ferocity 
of a pack of tigers, and Sweetwater buoyed 
with the hope of possible victory, plunged into 
the fray as whole-heartedly. 

Back and forth the teams flashed over the 
smooth ice, the puck skimming through the 
air like a swallow as one side or the other shot 
for a goal. After the first five minutes, all 
semblance of team-play was lost, and the 
game became a mad battle of individuals, 
playing what the Owl termed “Wild Irish 
shinny.” 

Near the end of the first half, Slippery Elm 
took the puck from behind his own goal and 
by fast skating and clever stick work, carried 
it past the Hull forwards. He dodged the 
Hull defense as they charged at him, and an 
instant later shot a beautiful goal. 

When the teams returned for the second 
half, Hull started a savage offense and 
peppered Skeeter Robinson, the Sweetwater 
goalie, with a barrage of shots that kept him 
hopping from one side of the cage to the other 
to stop them. After some minutes of furious 
battling with the second half gradually wearing 
away, from a particularly fierce scrimmage in 
front of the Sweetwater goal the puck flew by 
the Skeeter into the net. Hull had tied the 
score. 

Breathless, the crowd hung over the side 
boards for with the time rapidly passing, 
a lucky shot for goal would win the game for 
either team, so evenly were they matched. 
Time and again Slippery or the Animal flew 
down the ice, only to be checked by the Hull 
defense or to have their shots turned aside by 
the Hull goalie. And Skeeter, in the Sweet- 
water net, with his stick, his hands, feet and 
seemingly every part of his small person, 
stopped sizzling drives any one of which meant 
defeat if it passed him. 

With a minute left to play and the crowd 
confident the game would go into an extra 
period, the Animal got the puck near the center 
of the rink, dodged and made his way along 
the right-hand boards, passed across the ice 
to Slippery as a Hull player, charged at him, 


howling about?” 





and then received a perfect pass in return from 


his team-mate as the Hull defense man sent 
Slippery sprawling. Putting all his strength 
into the shot the Animal sent the puck streak- 
ing toward the Hull goal. It struck one of the 
iron uprights and carromed off into the net. 
A minute later the game ended without further 
scoring and the Tilson Cup was saved for at 
least another year. 

That evening the Clan met in the Animal’s 
room and after the game had been discussed 
over and over, the Owl, who as usual lay on his 
back on the divan, with his gangling legs in 
a seemingly hopeless tangle, drawled 

“Get out your order book, Saleratus. The 
Animal’s ready to sign up for the seniors’ caps 
and gowns.” 

““Whatdya mean?” asked the Animal. 

“You said you would give Saleratus the 
order if he made it possible for us to beat Hull. 
We won the game, didn’t we?” 

“Yes,” replied the Animal. 

“Would we have won if Tuck had played 
against us?” asked the Owl. 

“We would not.” 

“All right, there is no argument for it was 
Saleratus who prevented his playing by getting 
him flunked in his math.” 

“You’re crazy as usual Owl. Quit trying 
to kid me.” 

“Oh, all right,” replied the Owl with an airy 
wave of his hand. ‘You tell ’em Saleratus.” 

“Well,” began Saleratus. “You fellows 
didn’t know it, but the professor of math. at 
Hull happens to be my uncle.” 

“T begin to see,” interrupted Slippery. 

“Let him alone. Give him air. 
interrupt and listen,” said the Owl. 
is going to be good.” 

“When I came here last fall,” continued 
Saleratus, “che was furious, for he thought 
I should have gone to Hull, and to tease him, 
I told him the scholarship standard was much 
higher at Sweetwater. When Turner and 
French flunked, the only thing that could save 
us was for Tuck not to play. The Owl told 
me he was a wash-out in his studies, so I got 
the head’s permission to spend a week-end 
with my uncle. I’d hardly said ‘hello’, when 
he asked me if I still thought the standard of 
scholarship was higher at Sweetwater. I said 
I knew it was and showed him that horrible 
math. exam. Maxey gave us. I said go per 
cent. of our class passed it, but that if he gave 
his juniors an exam. equally as hard, 10 per 
cent. wouldn’t pass. He bit, flew up in the 
air a mile, and before I left, I was pretty sure 
Hull was going to loose Tuck. To make the 
matter more enjoyable, yesterday I got a letter 
from him in which he enclosed a copy of the 
exam. he gave and because g1 per cent. of his 
class passed he felt so good he enclosed with it 
a $5.00 bill. To-day I asked Maxey which 
was the stiffest exam. and he said our’s was, so 
my conscience is easy. . . . Here, Animal,’ 
he finished, “I made out your order for the 
caps and gowns. Just sign your name at the 
bottom. Thank you!” 

The Animal scrawled his signature at the 
bottom of the sheet and started to hand the 
book back to Saleratus, when Slugger Mahan, 
the hard-hitting captain of the baseball team, 
reached for it. ‘‘Guess I might as well sign 
a couple of blank orders in advance,” he said, 
“then if the ball team gets in a jam Saleratus 
can chase the jinx.’ 
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Why Don’t You Play 
a Hohner Harmonica? 


Anyone may quickly learn to play 
real music on a Hohner Harmonica 
with the aid of this Free Instruc- 
Q tion Book. 

&) See how easy it is! Read the sim- 
® ple directions, look at the charts 
\\ and pictures, take your Harmonica, 
y hold it as shown and dlow-draw, 
blow-draw. In a short time you will 
master the scale; and when you can 
play thescale you will soon be play- 
ing favorite melodies to the delight 
of yourself and friends. 


Q 
q 
| Get your harmonica today and be sure 
\ 








it’s a Hohner. And ask for the Free In- 
struction Book. If your dealer is out of 

write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept 150, 
114 East 16th St., New York. 


“*Tune-in” on Your Radio for the ‘‘Hohner 
Harmony Hour’* Musical Programs. 






































turdy 
Dependable 
You can’t go wrong 
in choosing 


ANORTHLAND SKIS 


as your companions 
for winter sports. No 
thrill like skiing. Easi- 
est ski to learn on—the 
favorite of most experts 
and champions. Look for 
the deer-head trademark; it 
protects you when buying. 
Hosblet freeon 
How to Ski."" 







Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
World’s Largest Ski Manufacturers 


1 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 











Want to Make Money? 


See page 54 
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Boys, Learn Taxidermy 


Make it your hobby. Great sport, and lots of 
Earn in spare 


fun. Intensely interes’ ng. money 
to buy guns, traps, fishing tackle, 
} yn Laney T- — Do the == 
’ regular charges. 
vg t bey 4 Ee taxi- 
gi boy ent youn our lessons. You can do same. 


FREE! @ Besatitalty illustrated book — 
jount Game’, con- 
e taining aoxens.o of F photos of of 


Kinds of game, birds tra — tan fas 
the coupon 1 cont 70m pas © Write today! 


» Free Book Coupon! .... 


School of Taxidermy 
141 Elwood Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 
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How “Skeeter” Became the 


Champion of the Gang 


The 


Lone Scout 


All Lone Scouts obey the twelve Scout Laws, practice “‘ pre- 
paredness” and ‘‘Daily Good Turn”; they also know how to 
cooperate with other Scouts, leaders, and officials. 


COOPERATION 


“Cooperation is placing yourself in such a position and 
attitude of mind and heart that others can work with you.” 
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HE following are the victors 

in the recent Council Chief 
elections for the twelve regions 
and the Canadian District, sub- 
mitted in order of regions: 

Region 1, Harry Shain, Newton, Mass., new; 
region 2, Frederick E. Munich, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., reelected; region 3, G. Kenneth Greer, 
Baltimore, Md., new; region 4, M. B. Plunkett, 
Erlanger, Ky., new; region 5, Howard L. Hay, 
Friendship, Tenn., new; region 6, J. Dan Dun- 
away, Ft. Myers, Fla., new; region 7, Harry F. 
Hranach, Menominee, Mich., new; region 8, 
Clarence Olson, Atkinson, Nebr., new; region 
9, Karl M. Read, Blum, 
Tex., new; region 10, 
Eduard E. Noble, Bijou 
Hills, S. D., reelected; 
region 11, Melvin H. 
Gibson, Gannett, Idaho, 
new; region 12, Ralph 
H. Salazar, Los Angeles, 
Calif., reelected; regions 
fourteen and fifteen, 
Clarence H. Bethel, 
Beausejour, Manitoba, 
Canada, new. 





Questions and An- 
swers on Lone 
Scouting 

What is a Lone Scout? 

A Lone Scout is a Boy 
Scout of America pursu- 
ing the Lone Scout 
method, based upon 
Indian terminology, 
titles, organization 
method and activities. 


In what respect are 
Lone Scouts like Troop 
Scouts? 

In much of the Lone 
Scout work the require- 
ments are identical or 
similar as is illustrated 


the same Oath, obeying 
the same twelve Scout [ishing Company, 
Laws, practicing ‘“‘pre- 
paredness” and “ Daily 


merging again with the 





MR. JOHN P. WALLACE 


at his desk in the farm home 
and writes his regular weekly 
Mail Tribe letter to his tribes- 
men. 

Can a Lone Scout become a 
member of a Scout Troop? 

Yes; by means of a transfer card issued by 
the Local Executive or Scoutmaster, transfer- 
ring the Lone Scout to Troop Scout with full 
credit and without the necessity of starting 
scouting over again. The three Lodges in Lone 
Scout work are equal to (in value) the three 
degrees of Troop Scouting, namely; Tenderfoot, 
Second-class, and First-class. 





Should a Lone Scout 
learn how to swim in 
order to be a First-class 
Troop Scout when trans- 
Serred? 

Yes; the mere giving 
of the motions in swim- 
ming is no sign of ability 
to swim, and every real 
scout will want to learn 
how to swim anyway. 


How can a Lone Scout 
earn Life, Star, and Eagle 
Rank in Scouting? 

In exactly the same 
way that Troop Scouts 
earn these three honors 
and ranks—by passing 
the required number of 
merit-badge tests as pre- 
scribed in Troop Scout 
work—passing the ex- 
aminations in each 
merit-badge test before 
the regular Examining 
Committee, and having 
the awards made in the 
Council Court of Honor 
or Special Court of 


The Executive Board, Boy Scouts of Honor set up to serve 
s t America, on November 8th, appointed Mr. 
by Lone Scouts taking John P. Wallace, of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
President-Manager, of the Wallace Pub- : 
Des Moines, Iowa, ‘#ves too far away from 
Chairman of the Special Committee on ¢ 4 
i Rural Scouting for the United States, and council territory, how can 
Good Turn”; then later also approved the amendments to the By- , 
Laws and Constitution of Boy Scouts of ‘meri badges, and awards 


the territory. 
In case a Lone Scout 
a troop, and outside of 


examinations for degrees, 


Troop Scouts in the America providing for this committee and be made? 


Merit-Badge Program, 
winning Life, Star, and 
Eagle Scout Rank. All 
Lone Scouts over twelve years of age may 
wear the regular Boy Scout Uniform. 


How does the Lone Scout Program differ from 
Troop Scouting? 

The Lone Scout Program differs in these four 
respects: 

1. In terminology, titles, medals, and honors 
to be won. : 

2. Instead of Tenderfoot, Second-class, and 
First-class Scout Rank, Lone Scouts achieve 
the three Lodge Ranks known as Tepee Lodge, 
Totem Pole Lodge, and Sagamore Lodge. 

3. In method of organization, instead of 
patrols and troops, Lone Scouts have Local 
Tribes, Mail Tribes, Farm Journal Tribes, and 
Wigwams. 

4. Instead of Scoutmasters, Lone Scouts 
have Tribe Guides and Medicine Men who are 
the leaders of the Wigwam. 


Do members of Mail Tribes in Lone Scouting 
have tribe meetings? 

Yes; each member conducts his tribe meeting 
in his home circle, with parents and members 
of family, every Friday evening and carries on, 
with the help of the family, activities such as 
taking the Scout Oath, training in scoutcraft, 
singing Lone Scout songs, and giving the 
tribe yell. In the latter the tribe member will 
serve as leader and get the whole family to 
sing and yell with him, and to participate in 
some of the scout activities; then he sits down 
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a Department of Rural Scouting. 


By making arrange- 
ments through the Re- 
gional Lone Scout Chief 
or the Regional Executive to set up a County 
Examiner and local or county Court of 
Honor. 


Can a Lone Scout wear the Service Stars now 
used by Troop Scouts? 

Yes—as a substitute for the Bars any Lone 
Scout may purchase and use the Service Stars, 
each Star representing a year, and also secure 
the Veteran Badge Awards for Five, Ten, and 
Fifteen Years, on the same basis as do all Troop 
Scouts. 


Should a Grand Councillor reregister to be in 
good standing? 

Yes; no scout of whatsoever title or rank is 
in good standing unless he fulfils the following 
requirements: 

1. Reregisters once each year. 

2. Continues active in scouting. 

3. He must have the spirit and qualities of a 
progressive scout. Naturally, a “dead” one or 
an “inactive” scout should not be retained in 
as good standing after a reasonable length of 
time or “try-out.” 


Where should the Lone Scout medals be worn 
on the uniform? 

Over the left pocket, and in succession as 
won, from right to left. The medallion should 
be worn on the left sleeve two inches below the 
shoulder seam. 


The boy in the picture is playing his first tune, for 
the‘‘bunch” on his Buescher TrueToneSaxophone. 


Gee! What a surprise. Why! ‘‘Skeeter”’ never 
showed any signs of musical talent. And he’s had 
the instrument only three weeks. That’s going 
some. And is that music sweet? 


Are you as smart as **Skeeter’’? 


Do you think you could learn to play a Buescher? Can 
you whistle a tune? Can you keep step with music? 
Could you walk up to the piano and play “Home, 
Sweet Home” with one finger? 


Any boy who can do these er can quickly master a 
Buescher. But only with the simplified fingering and the per- 
fect tuning of the Buescher Saxophone is rapid progress as- 
sured. You don’t have to fuss and favor for certain notes. You 
just open or close the key and blow zormally. It’s almost as 
easy as the one-finger solo at the piano. ‘But Oh, How Beautiful! 


It is not uncommon for boy beginners to master the scales 
the first hour and play tunes the first week. Three lessons 
given on request with each new Saxophone start you off. In 
three weeks you can be champion of the “gang,” and in 
ninety days you can join a band or orchestra. 


Six “Days’ Trial in Your Home. Terms. 


What is your favorite wind instrument? Do you prefer Saxo- 
phone, Trumpet, Trombone, Cornet or some other? You can have 
any Buescher instrument you choose for six days’ trial athome. This . 
nee you under no obligation to buy if you are not satisfied. If you 

eep the horn, you pay a little each month while you are learning. 
Get the details of this wonderful plan. Send the coupon below for 
catalog. Now is an ideal time to start. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 362 


1891 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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Band and Orchestra, 
INSTRUMENTS 
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‘*To Catch a Thomas 
(Concluded from page 13) 








speeded his return to consciousness. Wriggling 
away from the stuff, his feet made contact 
with a soft, recumbent form which he judged 
was Bremer—still “out.” 

Voices were audible, low-pitched in the solid 
blackness of the bore. “Rail unspiked” and 
“pretty soon now” were distinguishable— 
enough to make it clear that he was in the 
hands of the tunnel gang and that they had 
planned to wreck Number 3 to accomplish 
this hold-up. Probably this was to be their 
last coup, too, if they were willing to go to the 
desperate length of ditching the train. 

Suddenly there came to Rod’s ears the un- 
mistakable tones of Sergeant Eadsley. 

“T don’t like it!” he was insisting. “If 
we’re going to wreck the flyer, we’d better 
have’ bumped off those two fresh newshounds. 
They recognized me, I tell you!” 

“Aw, what’s the odds, Jack? 
see you or any of us again! 
enough till we skin out of here!” 

There it was! Sergeant Eadsley, of the 
railroad police, was one of the tunnel gang! 
That, then, was why Eadsley had been so 
vigorous the other day in telling the reporters 
to “lay off” the tunnel robberies. That was 
why he had tried to bully them into leaving the 
tunnel this afternoon! Rod wished fervently 
that he had left while he had the chance. 
What would happen if the robbery were suc- 
cessful?) Might not Eadsley carry out his 
intention to do away with both newspaper 
men, before leaving the scene? 

True to the instincts of his calling, Rod’s 
next thought, in this extremity, was of the 
story of the impending wreck, plastered across 
the front page under a streamer head. Then 
the stark tragedy of what impended smote his 
brain, picturing itself to the smallest detail— 
the mighty “Westerner,” checked in full flight 
as the locomotive left the rails to the tune of 
rending steel and hurtling trucks and hissing 
steam, filling the tunnel with wreck and ruin 
and staring death. 

Rod found himself wondering how far along 
the track the break in the rail might be—far 
enough, he hoped, so that he and Bremer 
wouldn’t be boiled alive beneath the toppling 
Pacifics. That was where the engineers, 
Bart Magee and Bill Flagg, with their firemen, 
would be found. 

Rod ground his forehead into the dirt and 
cinders of the tunnel floor as he strove for 
means to avert the wreck. Time was flying— 
he knew as surely as though he were looking 
at his watch that Three would fling the head- 
light beam of her lead engine down the tunnel’s 
length at any instant. Blindly, futile, he 
strained against the ropes that held his arms 
to his sides. 

He raised his head. A flickering patch 
glowed on the wall just inside the eastern por- 
tal, heralding the approach of the flyer! It 
grew to a blinding glare, and the tunnel filled 
to bursting with the solid roar of the rushing 
train. 

Simultaneously, Rod’s right hand, groping 
to the limit of his bonds, encountered some- 
thing round and hard and flat inside his pocket. 
His brain, cleared of cobwebs, flashed recogni- 
tion—the new lens for his dark-room lantern. 
And it was red! With a hand that trembled, 
Rod drew it forth. Heedless of possible ob- 
servation by the outlaws, he hitched his body 
to the nearest rail of the westbound track 
and held the bit of glass in the headlight’s 
glare. 

He couldn’t see the lens, in his cramped posi- 
tion. There. was nothing to do but hope and 
pray that the light from Number Three’s 
headlight would transform the glass disk to 
the danger sign of the rails and that Bill 
Flagg, pulling the Johnson bar on the lead 
engine, would see it through the murk and 
flying cinders of the tunnel. The forlorn 
hope ebbed and died as the “ Westerner,” 
with unabated speed, rode headlong on to 
destruction. 

With a last, exhausting burst of energy, Rod 
rolled his body to one side, away from the 
turning steel. As though his convulsive jerk 
had pulled the cord, the piercing blast of a 
whistle rang out above the crunching slide of 
locked wheels on sanded rails. His signal had 
been seen! 

Whether the limited could be stopped in 
time, though, was another matter. Choked 
with dust, blinded by cinders, while the tunnel 
floor trembled to the struggle of the brakes, 
Rod’s next few minutes crowded by in a be- 
wildering nightmare of unholy uproar and 
split-second action. 
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They'll never 
They’re safe 


The crashing of revolver fire, ahead of the 
slowing train, punctuated the clank and clash 
of the couplings as the outlaws aimed for the 
engine crews. Express messengers returned 
the fire, their high-powered rifles spitting leaden 
death into the midst of the hold-up men. 
Bullets splattered here, there, everywhere. 
Confusion reigned supreme. The bandits 
were retreating, now, without slackening their 
fire, and seemed in a fair way to escape, when 
the tunnel was flooded anew with light and 
Twenty-four slowed and stopped, while ex- 
pressmen and train crew leaped to cut the 
desperadoes off from the western portal. 

Ed Wilson, conductor of the ‘ Westerner” 
by virtue of seniority, had taken command of 
the situation, and he came to Rod for an ex- 
planation of Eadsley’s presence among the 
prisoners, dead and alive. The expression on 
Wilson’s face as Rod, in a low voice, told the 
story, was not good to see, for the twin hatreds 
of railroad men are quitters and traitors. 
Eadsley had been a quitter on his job and 
a traitor to the fellow workers he had_ been 
trusted to protect. 

Rod was going in to Rockland on Number 24, 

but, finding Big Bart alongside the gangway 
of the 5001, he stopped to express his thanks 
for his deliverance. Suddenly he seized Bart’s 
arm. 
“Look!” he exclaimed softly. ‘‘There’s 
Bremer getting on to your train, Bart! What’s 
he going west for? He ought to be hustling 
back to Rockland, to turn in his story! He 
must know we'll get out an extra on this!” 

Big Bart looked puzzled, but only for a mo- 
ment. Then his face lighted, and he chuckled, 
as at a good joke. 

“Tl bet I can guess it! He’s planning to 
drop off at the Ledge when Bill’s engine cuts 
off, and telegraph his paper and beat you that 
way! Oh, but that lad’s a slick one!” He 
chuckled again. 

“‘What’s so funny about that, I’d like to 
know?” demanded Rod, piqued at this attitude 
in his friend. ‘It just means he’ll scoop me on 
this story—ZJ’ve got to go clear to Rockland— 
can’t count on getting the chief for an. extra 
by wiring. He might not be home. It’s any- 
thing but funny to me!” 

“Ah,” laughed Bart, again, “but it’s funny, 
anyway, for the old girl isn’t stopping at Sand 
Ledge to-night! They’re needing Bill’s engine 
to haul an extra over from Fairmount Junction, 
and he’s going through with us! Bremer’ll 
do his telegraphing two hours from now—at the 
junction!” 

Rod heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Thank Heavens for that!” was all he could 


y. 

“You’d better be thanking the trainmaster,” 
returned Bart, dryly. ‘He had a lot more to 
do with it! Bremer’s cousin won’t be seeing 
him to-night!” 

“Bremer’s cousin? What cousin?” 

“Why, the station agent at the Ledge. 
You didn’t know that?” 

“No! Are you sure of it?” 

Bart nodded. 

“Then Bremer was in the station at Sand 
Ledge all that time this afternoon. I'll bet 
that cousin’s been giving him his inside dope 
on the hold-ups, being right here on the 
ground! Bremer must have run up here to 
get a fresh angle on the job the gang pulled 
on Number 12 yesterday, when he was laid 
up. Hello! Twenty-four’s moving. Give 
Bremer his money’s worth this trip!” And 
Rod swung aboard as the. Baltimore train 
moved east. 

It was downgrade and a thirty-minute run 
from Sand Ledge to Rockland, and Twenty- 
four clipped five full minutes off the schedule. 
In less than ninety minutes after the last 
shot had echoed through Tunnel Two, and 
before the “Westerner” had deposited Bremer 
at Fairmount Junction, the Blade’s extra was 
on the streets with an eye-witness account of 
the capture of the notorious tunnel gang. It 
was a clear, clean scoop over the Gazetie on 
that paper’s own time—the incomparable 
thrill of all the thrills of newspaper work. 

The let-down found Rod wearier than he 
ever remembered being, but he stopped for 
a moment at Lasher Pike’s desk on his way 


out. 

“Well, chief,” he declared, “I followed your 
advice about trailing the Thomas Cat!” 

The Blade’s city editor leaned back in his 
chair with a smile of the deepest satisfaction. 

“Trailed him!” he boomed. “T’ll say you 
—— him—and skinned him alive, to 

t! ” 
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Mark up 


your score 


every month— 
we send you the score board free! 


ET us send you a score board that 
tells a more fascinating story 
than any world series board ever will! 
A month-by-month score board of 
your height and weight. Hang it in 
your room. Mark up your record every 
month. See how you’re gaining—how 
you’re beating out the other fellows. 


There’s nothing quite as thrilling as 
this knowledge of progress. It means 
you’re building up to be a star—a 
figure in college life—a leader in busi- 
ness. For you’ve got to have brisk 
health and boundless energy to make 
your mark. And steady, monthly gains 
on your score board are the best 
signs that you’re getting into this 
sound physical trim. 

You can show these gains, too. It’s 
just a matter of a few simple, common 
sense training rules. You must have 
plenty of sleep. Fresh air, exercise and 
good food are also most important. 
Live that way and you’re almost 
bound to win! 

You'll also want a drink that boosts 
your score. And that drink is Instant 
Postum, made with milk. It’s both 
delicious and healthful. Blended of 
roasted whole wheat and bran 
—a real man’s drink. 


MAIL THIS 


steaming, fragrant drink. A drink 
that builds you up. For it brings you 
the nourishing milk and the grain 
elements of the Postum. You'll like 
the Postum flavor, even if you don’t 
like plain milk. And with this 
splendid mealtime ‘drink, you won’t 
break training by drinking coffee. or 
tea—both bad for ydu’ because they 
contain caffein. Caffein is a drug. 
It jangles your nerves, tends to upset 
your digestion and keeps you out of 
condition generally.. You can’t afford 
to risk your standing by using drmks 
that contain it. “** 

We'll stake you to your first week’s 
supply of Instant Postum, free—and 
send you a score board with it. Mark 
up your score. Stick to Instant Pos- 
tum, made with milk, for the month— 
and see what your score. board tells 
you. Then you’ll agree that it’s the 
drink for the chap who’s out to win! 

Just one more thing about , this 
score board. /?’s also a world’s record 
score board. Gives you the world’s 
records in every important sport right 
where you’can refer to them in a 
second. Send in the coupon now for 
the Postum and the score board. 


COUPON NOW! 








Just add hot milk and a little 
sugar to Instant Postum.: Al- 
most like magic you have a 


© 1927,P. C. Co. 





Postum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- aE it bbe Met SABE RE RTCA VE SOR ETO PORE Nee 2 
any products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Ie Pe epee ade ey eh 


Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 
Swans Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells Cit 
Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in y 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.— 8, L,—1-27 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 











the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. rea 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 


45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 








Cereal is also easy to make, but should be 
20 minutes. 
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work. 
pendability, self-reliance. 


will then want you. 
you. Glad to see you move up. 


Western Union office. 





Want Real Money s 
|~and a good time earning it / : 


Then bea Western Union messenger. You'll 
learn—and earn at the same time. 
Variety. Chance to develop poise, de- 


You'll become familiar with all kinds of busi- 
ness. Fit yourself fora bigger, better job. Learn 
just what kind of work you'd best like to do. 


Some man, attracted by your evident ability, 
We'll gladly recommend 


Earn and learn in the Western Union Mes- 
senger Service. Ask the manager of the nearest 





IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 


iby WESTERN UNIONG 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


/. j 





Outdoor 

Here are some 
other things you 
enjoy as a West- 
ern Union Mes- 
senger. 













Bicycles at cost. 
Vacations with 
pay. 

Free lessons in 
telegraphy. 
Good pay- 
Athletica. 
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P LAYS For Amateurs 


We can supply any play in print. Send 
for free illustrated catalogue. Manu- 
scripts purchased for cash. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














In addition to our discriminating service to school 


b> upon years of intimate 
coatact with school and camp men and women. 


— Write or cali — 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY of NEW YORK 
225 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 

stuttering. *‘Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells g bank . 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue. 
7439 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 
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Print Your ‘ 













Print for others, big profit. Complete 
outfits $8.55. om ress $1i, $29, Rotary $149. All 
easy, rules rite for catalog presses type 
etc. THE KELSEY CO. o P71, Meriden, Conne 








Send for List 1, Plays for Scout Troops a 
Clubs. List 2. Plays for High Schools. List 4. 
strel Shows and Operettas. 

THE OLD TOWER PRESS 
LOCKPORT. 


fe 


ILLINOIS 














Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yueca is the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather thong. prairie tinder, two drills 
and two fireboards. orousnly tested and a fire 
produced. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. Price list Free, 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP “Ge 64, Roswell, N. M. 





Cards, Stationery, Circulars, roe ete. Sone - 



















NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- 
plusArmy Goods lists many things 
ou need for cmgte hikin ng etc. 
ents, Blankets, Gots, hirts, 
Breeches, Bugles, Havermnetn, ete,. 
at bargain prices. Send 4cstam 
today for copy. Established 1868, 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 
201, Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 










CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 

Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 

center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 

more, $1.50 each. Sterling silver. Samples 


loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7750 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 












Gill pm |ijf Save money on Class Rings and Pins. Fac- 
i Ye | sory prices. Pins from 35 cents up. Samp!es 
NI Wa turnished from illustrated folder. write for 
folder to-day, giving name of school. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 










Blood. Layers. Large, 

STOCK: sG8e¢ IcKS. be Hy Fine 
—-. e iw 

catalog in colors sent FREE. Write today. ‘ 

slichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 89, Monmouth, Lil. 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 
Engraving. A fine trade commanding a 
good salary, and a services always in demand. 
Address Horo! cal, Dept. 3, Bradley Institute, 
PEORIA, TROT for our latest catalog. 


G8 BREEDS YovsrPiacteror sty 


Fi 

phy xt eggs, baby chicks, 
yy aS. Industry. y My doth year 

By pia By 


Most Profitable chick- 
64 BREEDS cre aucks, turkeysana 


— Choice, pure-b 
Me ones —y Fincubators at) vat ry m prices. 
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Valuable > f00-page book and ane 
. Neubert Co., Box 900, Mankato, Minn. 


>| to the bottom and not come back. 
: | having some trouble to get down to the bottom 
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| The Scout World 


| (Concluded from page 25) 














in his leg and was going down for the second 
time when I saw him. As he was going down a 
third time I caught hold of him. He took me 
down with him. I broke his hold and went 
down after him. I brought him to the surface 
of the water and towed him to shore.” 

Cesare Zampese, Troop No. 13, Omaha, Nebr. 
“Two boys and I were swimming at Carter 
Lake. We noticed two small boys swimming 
a little ways from us. Upon hearing a noise I 
looked and one boy was not in sight at all and 
the other was struggling and sinking. I 
hurried to him and grabbed him and dragged 
him to the surface and shook him and told him 
to grab my shoulders. I took him to the bank 
and he told me that his brother had gone down 
I dove in 





as the water was decp and after clawing 


':| around I finally found this other boy whose 
! body had apparently been sucked into a hole in 


| the bottom, and rapidly being covered by mud. 
r brought him to the surface, took him to the 


| bank, and worked over him as long as I could. 
| I was so exhausted that it had to be finished by 








another scout. The patrol wagon came with 
the police doctor and took the boys away. I 
was rested by this time and went directly to 
his home.” 


“Flying’’ Visits 

IXTY-ONE hundred and nineteen miles in 

thirteen days! That is the mileage record 
of a flying visit made by the Chief Scout 
Executive to Regions 11, 1o and 8 recently. 
Annual meetings of these regions were held at 
Spokane, Wash., Minneapolis, Minn., and St. 
Joseph, Mo. At each place there was the 
greatest interest in the future of Scouting in 
their territory, and we believe that if scouts 
could only realize the enthusiasm with which 
busy business men tackle the problems of 
Scouting, they will have a much better idea 
how it is that almost all parts of the country 


| today are able to offer Scouting to any boy 


who wishes to take advantage of it. These 


| men were keen not only on extending Scouting 


| that city’s scouts. 
| Governor of Nebraska, was chosen at this 
meeting to be Chairman of Region 8. One of 





to every village, hamlet and farm in their 
territory, but were thinking of ways and means 
of enriching the program of Scouting. 

In addition to the above cities, I visited 
Omaha, Nebr., Brainerd, Minn., Kansas City, 
Mo., and in between trains, Chicago, Ill. 

At Brainerd, Minn., met with members of 
the council. It was an Area Council, with 
territory largely rural. One of the big contri- 
butions Scouting is going to make in the next 
few years, is the organization of patrols in tiny 
hamlets, and bringing opportunity for scouts 
on farms to hand with a few others to help them 
in their Scouting. 

At St. Joseph, Mo., I had the pleasure of 
presenting the Eagle Scout badge to four of 
Sam R. McKelvie, former 


the speakers at the regional dinner was Will 
Rogers, whose interest in the Scout Movement 
is unfailing. He said he was looking forward 
to his son becoming a scout on his twelfth 
birthday which will be next year. 

At Omaha, Nebr., I had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing President Head’s Bible class, and of 
telling them something about Scouting. This 
is one of the largest Bible classes in the 
country. 

At Kansas City, I addressed a large gather- 
ing of volunteer workers, at their request, on 
Boy’s Lire. There is great interest in that 
Scout magazine at Kansas City. They were 
about to launch a subscription campaign 
which they anticipate will break all records. 


They Also Serve 


HROUGH the generosity of the Wash- 

tenaw County Council, scouts from seven- 
teen different councils in Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio were allowed to usher at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan football games. To say 
that they thoroughly appreciated the hospi- 
tality of the Washtenaw County Council is 
a mild way of putting it. To be sure we are 
very proud of the way those boys seated the 
patrons with practically no confusion and a 
minimum of error. We thought they were just 
about right. 

Being somewhat of a football fan I drove to 
Columbus last Saturday to see the Michigan- 
Ohio State Game, and had the pleasure of 
seeing the Columbus scouts do just as efficient 
a piece of ushering in a far more difficult 
stadium. Needless to say, by the courteous 
ushering of these boys, Scouting has been well 
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presented to hundreds of thousands of people 
in the two stadiums that I have had the 
privilege of witnessing. 

However, what I appreciated most of all was 
not the work of the boys in the stadium, but 
the work of the road patrols. Some very 
thoughtful person arranged to have scouts 
stationed at points where railroads crossed the 
main highway, equipped with red lanterns 
and signal flags, to warn motorists when trains 
were approaching. The first of these that I 
saw were easily a hundred miles out of Co- 
lumbus, and from there on every railroad 
crossing was guarded by a detail of scouts. 
Driving through at night, their tents pitched 
near the crossing, with a campfire, were 
picturesque, but the scout at the crossing 
with the lantern and the flag was very 
practical. 

At one place I noticed a sign “Hancock 
Country Boy Scout Road Patrol,” and I 
realized that the thousands of machines that 
drove by there would appreciate the services 
these scouts rendered, but might fail in any 
way to express this appreciation and, in the 
event that there is a possible medium of 
conveying to those scouts the fact that their 
services were appreciated, I believe that they 
would be encouraged to do more of this very 
practical service. 

The way I look at it is, the scouts who 
usher at the games do a wonderful piece 
of work and are rewarded by witnessing the 
game. Whereas these boys stayed over the 
week-end away from home, protecting human 
life, and I don’t believe saw the game. This 
impressed me as being very much worth 
while.”"—Edwin L. Mason, Scout Executive, 
Flint, Mich. 


A Forest Guide Patrol 


T Roop NO. 1 of Glenbrook, Conn., has a 

forest guide patrol. This patrol is chosen 
from the entire troop. One requirement is 
that every member must be a first class 
scout. There are eight other - tests in 
which every member of this patrol must 
qualify. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Walter Irving, a 
fire warden, they obtained the use of a car. 
The patrol painted and equipped this car with 
apparatus furnished by the State forestry 
service. Last spring they answered 25 calls 
for grass and forest fires, the latter covering 
considerable acreage. The police department 
of a nearby town summoned them to assist 
in putting out a large forest fire, and they have 
letters of thanks for saving two barns, one 
garage and several houses for their good work 
through fire fighting. A special alarm is 
arranged with the local fire department and 
they answer all grass and forest fires. They 
have given demonstrations at rallies, parents’ 
nights and camp fires, but their greatest pride 
is in the actual useful work they have been 
able to perform to theircommunity. The Junior 
Assistant Scoutmaster, Frank Van Iderstyne, 
is chief of this forest guide patrol. 


Built Auto Trek Cart 


“WE ARE, I believe, the only troop in St. 

Louis owning its own auto truck. Our 
first summer my boys went to camp at different 
Periods, and when I was able to go, there were 
only four with me. During the winter I 
started the idea of all going together and 
hiking to Camp Irondale (a distance of eighty 
miles). I could only get about six interested, 
so I started out to build a “trek cart.”” Local 
motor dealers donated the different parts, and 
the result is the “trek cart’? shown in the 
picture. On our hike to camp our truck kept 
ahead of us with provisions, tents and bedding, 
The boys carried their knapsacks and canteens. 
(Incidentally the new knapsack is a wonder.) 
I forgot to mention that by the time our trip 
to camp came around the original six swelled 
to the crowd you see.”—Charles S. Pollock, S. 
M. Troop 155, St. Louis, Mo. 


Roosevelt Medal for Commissioner 
Beard 


FoR his service to American youth, Daniel 

Carter Beard, National Scout Commissioner, 
has been awarded the Roosevelt Medal of 
Honor for Distinguished Service. Mr. James R. 
Garfield, president of the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, made the presentation at the cele- 
bration for Roosevelt Day at New York. 

Only two others have received this medal. 
Ex-Senator A. J. Beveridge of Indiana, and 
Rear Admiral W. S. Sims of the U. Si: 
Navy. 
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The Crash Test 


(Concluded from page 9) 











To-morrow would prove the crucial test. And 
by past experiences the odds were all against 
him. He wouldn’t have cared so much had 
he been able to fly the test alone. But the 
thing that hurt was the carrying of Captain 
Brooks as a passenger. 

It was one thing to crash alone in a ship— 
and quite another to be responsible for a 
passenger. Harry Baker couldn’t down the 
thought. And the longer he lay awake, tossing 
about—the greater the odds became. It was 
almost dawn before he fell into a troubled sleep. 
\nd he dreamed of the Curtiss ‘going over 
on her nose—Captain Brooks crying out 
hoarsely as he was hurled from the rear cock- 
pit. Then there was the grinning face of Cadet 
Hawkins. 

Harry Baker awoke with a low cry. A 
bugle was rousing the flying field. The cadet 
closed his eyes for several seconds. When 
he opened them again they held a grim expres- 
sion. 

“I’m fighting it out!”’ he muttered in a low 
tone. ‘I haven’t crashed yet!” 

He ran into Cadet Hawkins after mess, and 
the other flyer grinned cheerfully. 

“I’m keeping off the dead-line when you 
come down with Captain Brooks,” he said 
slowly. “Playing safe—this time.” 

Harry Baker said nothing. He walked back 
into the barracks, got his light flying-coat, 
helmet and goggles. Ben Wright went out to 
the field with him, and as they approached 
the dead-line, with the ships already out from 
the hangars, he gripped Harry’s arm. 

“‘Make a couple of smooth ones—and get it 
over with quickly,” he advised. “You can do 
it, Harry. There’s Captain Brooks, over by 
Number 12. Don’t let him think that you’re 
worried about——” 

“I’m not worried!” Ben interrupted in a 
loud tone. Then suddenly his voice softened. 
“I’m just plain scared!” he added. “Number 
12 is one of the toughest landing ships on the 
field, Ben.” 

Ben chuckled. ‘That’s why the captain’s 
picked it for you,” he replied. 

Captain Brooks rattled the dual controlled 
joy-stick and Harry took the ship. They were 
at two thousand feet, and the officer spoke 
through the *phone-connections—mouthpiece 
and receivers were strapped over each air- 
rider’s helmet—to the cadet. 

“Take her down—and let’s see you make 
the first one pretty,” the officer instructed. 
“Take your time in the landing, Baker. Id 
like to see you get your wings—but you’ve got 
to set her down right to do it.” 

Cadet Baker nodded his helmetted head. 
He banked the Curtiss over, dropped her in a 
series of spirals, broken by not too steeply 
angled glides. He came into the field nicely, 
saw that it was clear of ships, and then set 
the Curtiss down slowly. Her flying speed 
was not more than thirty miles an hour, as he 
had her five feet above the ground. 

The last five feet were the ones that counted 
—and well did Cadet Baker know that fact. 
As she lost flying speed he moved the joy-stick 
back toward his flying coat, the soft, stained 
leather of it. The nose of the ship came up 
slightly—the tail dropped. The plane struck 
the field in as perfect a three-point landing as 
could be made! 

Harry Baker felt a thrill run through his 
body. He held the stick back against his coat. 
The ship rolled along—and then the thing 
happened. 

There was a roar from behind him. Even as 
he jerked his head he heard Captain Brooks 
shout a hoarse command. 

‘““Get her off, Baker! Get her into the air! 
There’s a ship running wild from the dead- 
line!” 

Harry Baker reached for the throttle at his 
left. The Curtiss was still rolling forward. 
The throttle moved forward under his touch; 
there was a roaring from the exhausts. The 
ship leaped forward. 

Above the sound of his own engine Harry 
Baker heard the roar of the other plane’s 
engine. And then there was a staccato crackle 
—the Curtiss Number 12 seemed to lurch to the 
left, the left wing sagged dangerously close to 
the clipped grass of the field. 

Cadet Baker knew instantly what had 
happened. The left tire had blown! 

Tall trees loomed ahead of him—they were 
approaching the “end of the field. The plane 
was bouncing. Bumping badly. off the earth, 
which was rougher here. 

Harry moved the stick forward, got the 
ship in flying position. Then, almost instantly 
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he pulled the stick back, lifted the Curtiss 
into the air. His heart was pounding furiously; 
a crash on the take-off had been averted 
only by the narrowest of margins. There 
were trees ahead—he would have to zoom over 
them. 

He leveled off for a split second, allowed the 
ship to gain momentum-—and then jerked her 
nose to the skies—zoomed her clear of the 
trees! And her under-carriage missed the 
upper branches only by a matter of inches. 
Then she was level again. Harry breathed a 
sigh of relief. But the next second he was 
tense. A tire was flat—and he would have to 
land her in that condition! 

He felt a sudden relief. Captain Brooks 
could take her—be responsible for the landing. 
He would do it, of course. But perhaps he had 
not realized. Perhaps he did not know that 
the tire had blown. 

“The left tire has blown, sir!” Harry’s 
words were as controlled as he could utter 
them. ‘She blew while we were getting——” 

“I know.” The captain’s voice was 
strangely calm. “Take her around—and 
land her!” 

That was all. Harry’s heart sank as he 
banked the ship over. The officer was mot 
going to take the responsibility of landing. 
It was up to Harry. A landing with a flat tire 
—always difficult, often a crash landing! 

The Curtiss was over the field again, circling. 
Looking over the side of the fuselage Harry 
saw a ship slowly taxiing back toward the dead- 
line, ground-crew men at each wing tip. That 
was the plane that had run wild. But why? 
It was unusual—on a field used for such an 
advanced stage of flying. 

But there was no time now for speculation. 
Captain Brooks had uttered a command. 
Harry Baker cut the throttle, nosed the ship 
down. He came into the field slowly, crossing 
the dead-line less than thirty feet in the air. 
He was looking over the side, trying to gauge 
his distance, when he saw the upturned, 
grinning face of Cadet Hawkins. 

Hawkins raised a hand airily—waved it. 
Harry got a glimpse of several officers and 
ground-crew men pointing at his left wheel. 
He nodded his head—turned his eyes toward 
the engine hood again. The ship was settling. 
There was no word from Captain Brooks. 
Unless the landing was practically perfect— 
they would crash. Turn over or go up on a 
wing. 

Slowly Harry Baker moved the stick back. 
There was a sudden panic within him as the 
plane sank lower and lower. She was, so far 
as he could sense, in a landing position. Then 
her wheels stuck! 

But her right wheel, with the tire inflated, 
struck first. Harry moved the stick quickly to 
the right. The ailerons compensated for the 
jerk downward to the left. But she bounded 





badly. He moved the stick forward—gave 
her the gun to steady her. The engine 
roared. 


He cut the throttle—and she dropped again. 
This time he was prepared, and the stick was 
moved to the left before she struck. The 
plane landed with a slight left-wing droop. 
Both the blown tire and the inflated one struck 
at the same instant. The tailskid was well 
down. She rolled, bounced once—rolled 
more smoothly, and then came toa stop. Less 
than fifteen yards ahead was the row of tall 
trees over which Cadet Baker had zoomed a 
few minutes ago! 

Harry relaxed in the front cockpit. Captain 
Brooks climbed down from the rear cockpit, 
gave the left tire a brief inspection. Then he 
waved toward the dead-line. 

‘Climb down, Cadet Baker,” he instructed. 

Harry snapped the buckle of his safety belt 
and climbed down beside the officer. Captain 
Brooks was smiling. 

“That was very nice,” he said simply. “I 
didn’t figure on that tire blowing. I did figure 
on the ship coming out behind you from the 
dead-line. Wanted to test you in an emer- 
gency, Baker. Thought you’d come through— 
and you did. Lieutenant Blue taxied that ship 
out—to hurry you a bit. But you handled the 
plane nicely when the tire let loose. And your 
landings were—” the captain hesitated, his 
smile widened—‘excellent!” he finished. 
*T’ll turn you loose!” 

Cadet Harry Baker felt like letting out a 
wild yell, but he didn’t. The wings were to be 
his, after all. And if the others called him 
“Crash” Baker, Cadet Hawkins included, it 
wouldn’t matter much. The laugh would be on 
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To those who haven’t a bi- 
cycle, we can only say your 
year will be happier when 
you get one. Tell Dad you 
want it for your birthday— 
equipped, of course, with 
the New Departure Coaster 
Brake. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


Bristol, Conn. 
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soil. Puzzle your friends with 
Chemical cks: write secret 








e * Y new, easy methods you can learn to 
B a Conn saxophone ina few short wi a 
Entertain yourself —_r- friends. Its zest- 
ful, cheering music es you the life of the 
Pace Trial, Basy Payments on, 
Free Trial, ayments on any.Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. eicsive. 
_ easy-playing features, yet Conns cost no more 


water, make magic writl 
It’s all 





us the 
resses of five 
we will send you 
EMCRAFT JUNIOR for 


ORN at 


mysEAUM EES 





Make ink, dye cloth, test water and 


with invisible ink, pour blue, brown 
and black liquid from a pitcher of 


ing paper. 
with this wonderful out- 


than others. Write today for free literature. 
C.G. CONN; 4., | 107 Conn Bids. Bh anagem sl 
art, Ind. Magazine; full of experi- 


a news. Just write for 


Magic 
letters 


25¢ 
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oys 
See what happens 


when you make this 


free test 


Your teeth become white and bright 
It’s the way they do at college 


RITE your name and address 
on the coupon below and send 
it to us. We will mail you free a tube 
of the tooth paste they use in college. 
It will last 10 days and at the end of 
that time your teeth will be far whiter. 


College men and athletes take a 
great deal of pride in their teeth. Fol- 
low this new method now. You'll 
thank us for the white teeth it will 
give you when you leave for school. 


Film must be removed 
This way is easy 
Look at your teeth. If they are not 
white it is because of a film. You can 
feel it by running your tongue across 
the teeth. That film is a danger sign. 

Film is a viscous coat that clings 
to teeth, gets into crevices and stays. 
It makes pearly teeth ugly, discolored, 
dingy. Many a naturally pretty child 
is handicapped by it. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth and 
causes decay. Germs by millions breed 
in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea and gum troubles. 


New way removes it 
And Firms the Gums 


Now modern science has found a safe 
way to combat film. Super-gritty sub- 
stances are judged dangerous to the 
teeth. Soap and chalk are inadequate. 

This new method, embodied in the 
tooth paste called Pepsodent, pro- 
vides the scientifically proved com- 
batant that is being adopted by the 
people of some 50 nations. Its action 
is to curdle the film, then harmlessly 
to remove it. 


Coupon brings free tube 
Cut out the coupon. Write your name 
and address on it and mail to the 


Pepsodent Company. The test will 
delight and surprise you. 


| FREE PepsadéAt 


 - ‘Gt 
< ee The! Stewtien Quality Dentifrice 


' 
| 
1 
| 
Tube Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities : 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 1 
Dept. 1002, 1104S. Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill.,U S.A. 4 
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WE HAVE an appeal from a Scoutmaster 

in Greece on behalf of his troop, composed 
of orphan refugees from Asia Minor, for copies 
of Boys’ Lire which he is able to read to the 
boys. Perhaps some of our members will be 
glad to get in touch with this Scoutmaster 
and do a good turn by sending on their maga- 
zines for the use of these forei 2ign scouts. 


A RECENT caller at the World Brotherhood 
*™ office was Mr. Vilhelm  Bjerregaard, 
Scoutmaster and Instructor in the Boy Scout 
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(Above) Alexandrapol 

Boy Scouts at Kaszatchi 

Post. (Below) Scout- 

master R. Raman and five 

of his scouts at Delhi, 
India 
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RE SE SOM 


Movement in Denmark. He 
has been the Editor of Spejder- 
nes, the Danish Scout magazine 
|and of the Danish Handbook 
for Boy Scouts and the Boy 
Scout Diary. He is making a 
| study of the Scout movement 
| in other countries and has just 
returned from a three-months’ 
| stay at Kanohwahke Camp. 


‘THE accompanying account 
of the big scout conference in 
Switzerland, has come to this 
| department. It will interest 
our readers, especially as repre- 
| sentatives of the Boy Scouts of 
| America, including Mr. West, 
| attended. 
| Seldom has a scouts’ Jam- 
boree had a more romantic 
setting than this year when Gen. Sir Robert 
| Baden-Powell met the delegates,from all over 
| the world at Kandersteg in Switzerland. This 
| little Swiss village which lies on the Loetsch- 
| berg railway line has recently achieved world 
fame as a winter as well as a summer resort. 
On one side of Kandersteg, at the foot of 
the Bliimlisalp, lies a poetic little lake, the 
| Oeschinensee, and on the other side a sharply- 
| pitched zigzag path leads up to the Gemmi 
| Pass which takes one through a region of 
wild desolate beauty, to the top of the rocky 
yellow wall down which winds the road to 
Loéche-les-Bains in the Valis. The Bund, 
the leading paper of Berne, in the issue of 
| August 27th, has an article on camp-fire im- 
pressions with the scouts at Kandersteg as 
follows: 

“The great fire flames up in the midst of the 
natural park surrounding the hotel. Lovelier 
than any artificial fireworks, the yellow tongues 
leap high and the sparks, driven up in glittering 

| clouds by the heat, glimmer like glow-worms 
| against the darkness of the sky. The flicker- 
ing light reveals a crowd of scouts from all over 
| the world crouching in a great circle round the 
fire. The leaping flames deepen the creases in 
the weather-beaten faces of the elders; it 
brings out the virility of the young Scout- 
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The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by E. O’Connor 


masters and the enthusiastic wonder of the 
younger boys, and it stresses the devotion of 
the hearts beating in every khaki-covered 
breast. 

“The Hungarians obliged with a song, a 
‘Schabernack’ that few understand. A 
French boy gives us a whirl-wind dance around 
the fire. German boys sing serious patriotic 
songs, and suddenly the cheer-leader, standing 
up in the midst of them all gets a united roar 
for the performers in all the languages repre- 
sented there. And soit goes. Roland’s Legend 
is told in English and trans- 
lated into French. Our eyes 
rove with interest from Ber- 
nese boys to Japanese, from 
Danes to Siamese, all of 
them distinctly individual, 
but all of them closely 
united in the common effort 
of their scout activities. 

“The {mountains that 
close the horizon to the 
West become silvery with 
the light of the full moon. 
Lower and lower creeps the 
silver shimmer until it 
touches the tips of the 
towering trees under which 
we are grouped and dims 
the light of the fire. The 
air is clear and crisp. Ata 
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word the whole assembly stands and with 
uncovered head listers to the Scout Law pro- 
nounced in two languages. (In the absence 
of the correct English text the translation of 
the Bund’s rendering is here given.) 


The word of a Scout is true and may be 
trusted implicitly. 

The Scout respects every kind of earnest 
conviction, including those which he does not 
share. 

The Scout is always ready to help in what- 
ever way he can. 

The Scout is true to his parents and to his 
Scout brothers. 

The Scout is polite and chivalrous. 

The Scout is a friend of Nature and respects 
plants and animals. 

The Scout is courageous, persevering and 
inventive. 

The Scout is industrious and saving. 

The Scout practises self-control. 

The Scout keeps himself clean in thought, 
word and deed. 


In groups and in couples the circle then breaks 
up and the scouts return to their quarters, 
leaving the moon-lit night to brood over the 
forest to which the silence of the Alpine up- 
lands gently returns.” 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 
our free shooting contest get Bulls Eye steel air 
rifle shot and practice with the FREE TARGETS 
your dealer will give you. 

The secret of good shooting is to get the best 
ammunition. That’s why you want smooth, 
polished, steel Bulls Eye BB’s. You will shoot 
straight with them. They won’t stick in your 


rifle. And you can use them over and over 
| again. 
If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 


BB’s send us his name and address together with 
Sc in stamps and your name and address. We 
will then send you a sample tube of shiny steel 
Bulls Eye BB's and free targets to practice shoot- 
~ = Ask your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Suing Ave., Snmenpetin, Minn. 


Americas Oldest. Largest | 
and Best Equipped School 


for the Correction pine 





Students come from near! ye 
country. Its —— car 7 8,00 edical 
authorities endorse its methods 


ig instructors are Pinned dnl long expe- 
rienced in_re-educational Soa. Both Resident and 
lucted. . Complete, permanent 








Don’t go through life handi: d Gtanampesing is 
rarely if ever outgrown. La happiness and success 
depend on freedom of speech. 


Write today for catalog. Learn how easily stammering 

is corrected. a2 
fhe LEWIS INSTITUTE DNEER SGHOOL — LEAD 
158 ¢ LEWIS I NSTT) ITUTE ° 


Big Moneyin 
Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. No experience necessary as we 

show you how and BUY ALL YOU RAISE at 
high prices. Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3111 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 
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ERICAN SCHOOL 








H-19 Orexel Ave. & S8th Se. Gases CHICAGO! 
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of the locks by curious or dishonest folks who 


-want to enter the mess halls and assembly 


rooms. 

It is not necessary, however, for us to leave 
the doors wide open. We may have door 
latches, and if we do, being Scouts, we should 
manufacture them ourselves. Fig. 1 is a 
sketch of a door latch made at our Camp in 
Pike County. A jackknife and an awl for 
boring holes were the only tools used. The 
door knobs, as is shown by Fig. 2, are placed 
one on each side of the door. By ‘turning the 
knob with one’s hand, the levers A and B 
move, working on the wooden pegs C and D, 
thus pushing the latch E through the slots F, 
G, and H, and latching or unlatching the door, 
as the case may be. The door knobs J and K, 
Figs. 1 and 2, must be fitted into the lever A, 
and, so that the part inside the lever may 
not turn, when you turn the knob, the latter 
is fastened to the stem or spindle by a hard- 
wood doll run through knob and spindle. 
When you turn the knob, the pressure works 
the lever and moves it this way or that and 
thus slides the latch forward or backward. 

The cleat F is supposed to be upon the 
door jamb; the other two cleats and the knob 
upon the door itself. 

In the model before me, H is 5% inches 
long, 1 inches thick and 2 inches wide. The 
opening of the slot is 1% inches from the 
bottom of diagram and the slot itself is 214 
inches long, by 34 inches wide. The same is 
true of the slots in G and F. Small holes are 
drilled through the cleats and levers, as shown 
by the small dots on the diagram. Through 
these holes slender hardwood pegs are driven. 
This makes the whole thing complete without 
the use of nails. The latchstick, E, is 12% 
inches long 1% inch wide, and shy % inch 
thick. It is made of ashwood, while the rest 
of the apparatus is all whittled out from white 


pine. 

The lever A to which the knobs are attached, 
is 4 inches long, 1% inches wide and 3% inch 
thick. In place of squaring the spindle to the 
knob, it is better to drill a hole through the 
side of the lever, and the stem to the knob, 
and through the hole drive a strong hardwood 


skewer. Do the same through the sides of the 
knobs to hold the latter to the’stem. The lever 
B is 8 inches long. It fits in a slot cut in A, 
1% inches deep, and by a slot cut in itself it 
fits over the latch E. The lever begins to 
taper from its middle to the point connected 
with the lever A, where it is % inch thick, 
but from the middle down to the part where 
it is attached to the latch, it is 34 inch thick. 

In Boys’ Lire and in my book of “Shelters, 
Shacks and Shanties,” I have shown many 
door latches for cabins and shacks, many 
practical door latches, many ingenious ones, 
but this one made in “‘Ol’e Pike” last summer, 
is the cleverest one I have seen in all my 
travels from the wildernesses of Northern 
Canada down to the hurricane-swept toe of 
Florida, from the sands of the Atlantic to the 
Rocky shores of the Pacific. 

January is the month during which we put 
in more time under a roof than, possibly, any 
other part of the year. Consequently, this is 
a good month to sit in the house and whittle 
out an Elmer door latch. January is the 
starvation moon, the hard scrabble moon, the 
dark moon of the Indian; but, with Scouts, 
January is the joyful moon, the beginning of a 
new year, the beginning of a new procession of 
Scout achievements, which will not end until 
every one of my readers wears a Silver Eagle 
on his chest. 

Old Time is always represented as an old 
man with long flowing whiskers, an hour glass 
in his hands, and a badly nicked up scythe 
over his shoulder. But why Time should be 
represented as being old, one can not say, for 
according to modern philosophers and scien- 
tists, there is no such thing as Time! And, 
according to Scouts, Time is always young, 
Time is just beginning, Time is born each 
morning with the sunrise and dies each night 
with the sunset. The only time that we know 
is a profitable time and a good time. 

There is no word in the Indian tongue for 
“happy.” That is the reason I unearthed the 
term “sunshine” in the heart, but in the 
Chinook jargon you need not be poetical at all 
but shout, as I do now— 

KLOSHE TUM TUM ITK COLE! 








/ Selling a Climax 


(Concluded from page 15) 











“Ves, I know, Mr. Bruce. The Climax was 
doing fine until the engine went bad; then she 
went back on me. I’m sorry I ever urged you 
to buy.” 

Old Andy glanced sidewise at his son. 
“Wouldn’t ye sell her to me now, Chester, if 
I was to make ye an offer?” 

“T’d sell the car, but I couldn’t recommend 
it very highly,” Chester replied. 

“Tt’s all the same to me,” said Andy. 
‘Jamie and I have been lookin’ her over, and 
we want her—mebbe not quite at Kennedy’s 
price, but near enough to make it worth your 
while to sell.” 

Chester looked at him in amazement. 

“Ye know,” continued Bruce, “even the 
best o’ cars won’t run far without some gas in 
the tank.” 

“That’s right, Chet,” said Jamie, grinning. 

“But there was gas in the tank!” Chester 
replied. “I put in ten gallons with my own 
hands just before I started!” 

“Well, she’s empty now,” 
“Come along and see.” 

They went outside to where the car was 
standing. Itwasalmosthiddenin adrift on one 


replied Andy. 


side, but at the back the snow had been scraped | 


away enough to expose the license number. 


“T wanted to make sure it was your car,” 
Andy explained, ‘‘and while I was scrapin’ 
away the snow I noticed that.” He pointed 
to the tank. 

He remembered Johnny’s box of iron rations, 
which he had jammed against the wall. 
There must have been two nails in the box, and 
they had punctured the tank, causing ‘slow 
leakage. 

“How'd it happen?” asked Andy. 

When. Chester had explained, the man said, 
“Do ye think, lad, if we was to fetch 
some gas an’ plug up them two holes, the 
Climax could reach my place under her own 
power?” 

“No,” said Chester; “no car could in these 
drifts! But the Climax could have done it 
last night!” 

“Aye,” said Andy. “Chester, my lad, ye’re 
the kind o’ salesman I like to do business with. 
Ye’re honest! Jamie, fetch them shovels off 
the sledge.” 

Two hours later the car was in Andy Bruce’s 
lane and Chester was at the telephone telling 
Kennedy of his success. Little did he think, 
when he went to work two months before, 
that he «vould sell his first car at a summer 
resort in winter! 
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ABOUT six years ago, at the home of my 
brother-in-law, I read my first copy of 
Boys’ Lire. I have been reading it ever since. 
I want to tell others who do not read Boys’ 
Lire that once they have started reading it, 
they will always read it. 
For a fellow who is not a scout it furnishes 
clean, wholesome stories by noted authors. 
Sor a scout it furnishes, in addition to the 


stories, helpful information about Scouting, 
nature lore, campcraft, and everything else 
connected with Scouting. 

Boys’ Lire, in my judgment (and I have 
read the leading boys’ magazines ever since I 
was able to read), is the best magazine for all 
boys in all the world. It has hel me up 
the Eagle Scout Trail. It will help others 
also. 


See Any Previous Issue for Rules 


1927 





riveted right on the skates. : 








for Men and Boys, Women and Girls. 


most 
skates and offer the greatest value. 














SKATES 


E 4 OU can depend upon these skates in any race 
| or game, or just for a good time on the ice. 

They are designed for speed, strength and 
safety; the tempered steel runners are both welded 
and riveted into the tubes: These skates are beau- 
tiful, too; they have heavily nickel-plated tubes, 
cups and sole plates. The shoes are fine quality calf 
leather with genuine Goodyear welt soles, and are 


ARCO “Nickel Flash” SKATES are made in 
Racing and Hockey outfits, and in sizes and styles 
They are 
worth asking for by name because they are the 
reasonably priced nickel-plated tubular 








Look for this Trade Mark on 
the Skates 


Sold by 
Good 
Stores 
Everywhere 


Made by 
ARCO MFG. CO. 
New York City 




















Every Scout Should Have a— 
“men aay ong 


= The oy Timepiece & Direction Finder 
ells Stantasd Time by the Sun 










If your dealer can- 
not supply you, 
ntasivess us, giving his 
vy na Send no money, 
aa just Pay postman on 
delivery. 


JAMES C. DORAN & SONS 
Providence, R. L. 














LEARN GARTOONING 


Turn your hobby into a profitable 
occupation. If Bo, ike to draw, 
become a CARTOONIST. 

You can learn cartooning at home, 
in your spare time. The Landon 
i Cha rt method of teaching 


original drawing easy to 
= By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now sui ‘wl cartoonists earn- 
ing $50 to $200 and more per week. 

Write for Free Chart 


to test your ability. also “4 information about the 
Landon Course and book of cartoons by successful 
Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “26%stier*Ltis: 











TELEGRAPHY 


(forse and Wireless) = pa.war COOU TING taught thos yy 
Endorsed by Telegraph, “Shes, aad Cenetomn vent oficial. 


Expenses, lon -apportanities te ear, ergs pore eatnloe fos ind 








Cleveland, Ohie. 
PLAYS: For the Home gr Sebel oom 
Mintel a ee ening. Chorases an and 
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Around End! 


Down the field. weet 
A Touchdown! 


Each Player Runs 

His Own Team. 
Played exactly _ like 
teal football. WITH- 
OUT dice, dials, or 
cards. 


PEE 


A BRAND NEW FOOTBALL GAME 
PLAY BY PLAY 






“F OR CHRISTMAS—HURRY! ! 


f ALL the thrills of 
REAL FOOTBALL 

4 brought indoors. 
A Real Game for a 

Real Boy 
A Real Miniature Field 
Two complete teams (22 
a men) of real lifelike little 
: | football players. Minia- 
‘ ture goal posts and 

| balls. 

24 Only $3.00 





Gentlemen: Please send me 
collect. ir 1 * should : oy any a. rhe 
days you will return my mo. 





THE wrrac COMPANY, - Fifth Ave., New York Cit 
O. D. one of. your PLAY by ny ay football games, 3.00 plus 
dissatisfied, it is understood that I 
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to work 


you got a bunch of nice 


go without it. 
| soon. 


through Boys’ Lire. 


When you sell 5 or more in 


bonus. 


town. 
mail. 


Address: 





200 Fifth Avenue 


: ENLIST NOW! 
EARN SPARE MONEY 


| 
| Put those after-school hours 
Make them mean something. 


sure you did. But maybe the one thing you wanted 
most didn’t come because no one had it in mind. Don’t 
Earn some spare money and get it real 


Hundreds of fellows are earning lots of spare money 
What do they do? 
scriptions to their chums, to parents of boys, to doctors, 
dentists and merchants in their home towns. 
it all they earn big commissions and bonuses. 


How It Pays 


For every subscription you sell at $2.00 you get Soc. 


So write to-day for the Boys 
You'll get all the equipment and help by return 


JOHN B. GARDNER | 
‘/, BOYS’ LIFE 


for you. 


useful Christmas presents— 


They sell sub- 


Through 


a month you get a big extra 


LirFE agency in your 


New York City 




















COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
ALL FOR [| llustrated Album 


50 Different Foreign Stamps 
1 oO Pack of Stamp Hinges 
c Perforation Gauge 
to es Se Hints to Collectors 
. Betts, Clearfield, Penna. 





Searee sNyaann gira tale 
Dill. Se.Sece itiw,* Pose “for Se 


ar 
AND 8 DIF. FEY UNUSEID A ANGOLA, ST. ar 

MOZAMBIQUE Soa oe Wit a] GOOD MEASU Re 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverty. Baltimore, Md. 


105 China, Egypt. Ete.. Stamp Dic- 
STAMP i 


tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
pe = mee 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
=“ we of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 





th da 
14c., 45ce., $1.35 A. BULLARD & CO., 
ng th ay : 446 ae St., Dept. A9, 
um ufacturers. . Mass. 





FRONTIER PACKET consisting of 155 different stamps 
as follows: 25 U.S., 15 Canada, 3 Newfoundland, 5 
Mexico, 2 Jamaica, and 105 stamps from other countries 
for 25 cents post free. U.S. 16 cent Airmail Stamp free 
to Approval Applicants inclosing 2c stamp. 

J. H. JONES, 828n So. Williams St., Denver, Colo. 


FREE-—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 





re! he 
LIGHTBOWN’'S Osborne Rd. Southsea, England 





DIME PACKETS: Price List FREE. Enclose 10c and 

* we will send you 25 BIRD AND 
ANIMAL stamps. Regular price is a quarter. 1000 All 
different stamps for 85c. 


Cc. H. HOLLISTER 
Dept. B. ° MUKWONAGO, WISC. 


50 dif. French Colonies, 1 5c; 50 diff. British Colo- 
nies, 10c; 50 diff. Portuguese Cols. 20c; 1000 
Hinges, roc; Pocket Album, 5c. Bymer 60 { 

Approvals sent up: om ae reference. Send 
for free price list of U. S. stamps, also 9 


packet list. BYMOR ‘STAMP ‘CO., Pept. B., St. Louis, Mo. 


HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 

on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets: 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
W:ite now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 
name and address as reference. Yes, we give premiums, 
and you'll wonder how we do it, but—no refs. no stamps. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 1067. Portland, Ore. 

I send selec- 


70 A DISCOUNT tions of de- 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, 














| of this ‘packet Eye for approvals and giying reference 
| receive nzig. 
Hanover, Penna. ' J. LOUGHREY, 524 ‘s. Lopez St., New Orleans, La. 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


THE MAP PACKET 


containg 10 different Map Stamps from the two Heml- 
spheres. Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
a. ships and scenery to approval applicants, all for 
a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 

R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, Tunis, U) 

E Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., etc. All of these * ‘hard- 

E to-get’’ countries; and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
t Approval Yen only, t ng 4c for p 


ps chard Lamprecht, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Airmails and Confederates Free! 


Send us your name and address and 5c and we will send 
you a set of 5 Airmails and 2 Confederate prints, 20 un- 
used and big illustrated Bargain Lists. EE. 


Buckey Stamp Co. 1037 E. Phila. Cr., Dayton, Ohio 
STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Spaces for 1,200 stamps, also 7 different pieces of 
foreign money, with purchase of 500 different foreign 
stamps from all over the world for only 50 cents. 


Cc. NAGLE 

















Reading, Pa. 





1101 Marion, 
1 Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 
ys. Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 
plicants. If you will write at once we 
will include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 
a big list of bargains without extra charge. 
HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


500 Stamps 17c! 


Ceylon, Guatemala, Australia (swan), Dominican 
Republic, New Zealand, Etc. ‘o approval appli- 
cants only for 17c. Plenty of U. S. rc up 

B. ELMER, 15 School St., BOSTON, MASS. 





Includes Finland, 
Fiume _ Triangle, 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket aes me Peng sauge. mm. 
seale, ruler; ——— =e ya & 
caretbal ‘ia ), Gold “Const, 
Pe for 6 cents to applicants for 
Tip-Top Approvals. 


TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorade Springs, Colorado 
DANZIG FREE. 





150 Different stamps, including 


Algeria, Barbados, Bermuda, Cape Verde, 6 ae lon, 
one Cyprus, Grenada, Indo-China, Kedah, aya, 
am po =Nigeria. Nyassaland. Rhodesia, “Sardinia, 
Sierra Leone, Tasmania, etc. Price 25 cents. ‘Purchasers 


ee set of 25 D: 





STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 





y O.W: Simons 


HE rooms of the Franklin Stamp Club were | 


well filled. Bob and Harry found chairs at 
one of the tables near Mr. Binnaman, an 
amateur dealer who was also a collector. ‘‘How 
did you like the Philatelic Exhibition in New 
York?” he asked the boys. 

“Tt was great!” Harry replied. “We were 
there Saturday afternoon, the final day, and the 
place was packed with people. Lots of boys 


and some girls, too. So many wanted to see | 


the famous one-cent British Guiana stamp, the 
world’s highest priced rarity, exhibited by Mr. 
Arthur Hind, that a long, continuous line was 


passing by the frame guarded by two officersin | 


which it was shown. Around most of the 
dealers’ stalls there were such crowds that 
you’d pretty nearly have to fight your way to 
get near. After you’d seen that enthusiastic 
throng, you’d never again have any doubt that 
philately would lose its hold.” 

“I wish I could have been there,” Mr. Bin- 
naman said. “I have read a good deal about 
it and have seen the lists of the prize-winners. 
Stamp-collecting I have always found an inter- 
esting hobby, and for a long while I specialized 
in Hayti'so that now I have an almost complete 
collection in that country—only lack two or 
three. 
dollars I haven’t got. In my business I receive 
a good deal of foreign mail and I directed my 
stenographer to save all foreign stamps. She 
gradually became interested too, and when 
there were duplicates she would keep one of 
each kind for herself. 
where her husband saw them and he, too, fell 
under the spell. Finally he gave up ‘the busi- 
ness he was in and became a stamp dealer and 
it was through him that I bought some of my 
best Haytians. 


There’s one catalogued at two hundred | 


She carried these home | 


Have you boys seen the new | 


Argentine Republic commemoratives?—no two | 


designs alike. The three-cent has the portrait 
of President Bernadino Rivadavia, who organ- 
ized the national postal system, and who 
appears on many other issues of this country. 
General San Martin, who helped to break the 
yoke of Spain in South America, has been 
placed on the five-cent value. He, too, has been 
honored by having his portrait on many South 
American stamps—Peru, Chile, Paraguay— 
and he fully deserves it, too. His birth occurred 
at Yapeyu, Uruguay, in 1778. It was in the 
struggle for Argentine independence that he 
began his military career. Having been 
appointed commander in 1814 of the patriot 
forces, he fought with great endurance and by 
brilliant strategy overcame his foes in two 
famous battles at Chacabuco and Maipo 
(1818). His next move was for the indepen- 
dence of Peru, which was finally accomplished 





and freedom declared at Lima in 1821. Through | 


his efforts slavery, was abolished. The world 
seems an ungrateful sort of place when we learn 
such a hero died in poverty. In Bologna, Italy, 
in 1850, whither he had retired to escape the 
constant turmoil and intrigue of his native land, 
his sad end came in desolate surroundings.” 
“Have you noticed,” Harry said, “how 
many stamps are issued to commemorate wars? 
The United States has just issued ‘The Battle 
of Lexington’ stamp. Belgium has its Red 
Cross set of three stamps issued in 1914 show- 
ing a groupof soldiers, oneof whom is wounded, 
and a single stamp in 1922 with a wounded 
soldier. Chile has several war issues illustrating 
battles—Chacabuco, Maipo and Roble, a fight 
between two frigates, the capture of the Maria 
Isabella, and the first sortie of the liberating 
forces. Bulgaria, with a set of two stamps. 
depicts Bulgars casting rocks into a ravine at 


the Battle of Shipka Pass, and there is a charg- | 


ing soldier on one of the 1917 issue. Colombia 
printed a special ten centavos stamp, a re- 
minder of the wholesale slaughter ordered by 
the Spaniards on February 24, 1816. Mexico 


has the capture of Granaditos. Japan and | 


Uruguay show pictures of war ships. Rou- 
mania, in its 1906 issue, shows Prince Charles 
at the battle of Califat and the triumphal entry 
into Bucharest at the head of his army. Two 
stamps from Jamaica refer to the Great War of 
1914 to 1919. On the one-and-a-half-penny is 
‘Contingent Embarking,’ and on the two-and- 
a-half-penny, ‘C ontingent Returning, 1919.’ 
Newfoundland in its ‘Trail of the Caribou’ 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


] 
| 
| 
| 


| unless they meet the approval of an expert. 





| Outfit only 15¢ to approval applicants.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


ertisements for this classification are accepted 
Kindly 


No ‘adv 


report any unsatisfactory service. 


Start the New Year Right— 
With the Latest Price List 
of Scott-Seald Bargains 


7 new 1927 Scott Price List is brimming 

full of wonderful bargains. Hundreds of 
Scott-Sea]ld packets, .sets, and dime sets of 
guaranteed genuine stamps. Many attractive 
new packets and sets that every collector, ad- 
vanced or beginning, should know about. Prices ‘ 
that make every item a real bargain. Also ? 
describes the complete line of Scott Albums, 
from 60 cents to $55.00; catalogues, hinges, 
tongs, magnifying glasses, watermark detectors, 
millemetre scale and perforation gauge and all 
other accessories needed by the collector. 








This big illustrated price list of more than 80 
pages is free for the asking. Write for it now. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 















for Mervel 
Packet < 52 dif. Gabo: 
T -, and we 





for a Illustrated Lis 
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ALL DIFFERENT. From Foreign Countries. Postage 
Free to applicants for my 50% discount approvals. 


F. T. RUDULPH, 


Stamp outfit made up to make the young one ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of stamp collecting: 


One imperial album, 1,000 stamps, 
all different, 1,000 stamp hinges, $] 75 
discount. All 


1 perforation gauge 
Stamps - approval, 10, 25 and 50% 

our packets contain a valuable premium coupon. 
Send for list. . 


NOEMUS STAMP CO. 
312 East 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 


F BERRY’S UNUSED HUNDRED!! 










100 different, ps—all unused!/— 

R from far-off which would cost you over ‘ 
$1.00 if approval sheets. n- 
cluded Antioquia, la, Herze- 
gov Cuba, Fiume triangle, 


y fr ee to qzzrecat “4 
also free 


E 
E 
! 


cants enclosing 4¢ postage! Big 1 
Write TODAY! 
M. P. BERRY WRENTHAM, MASS. 





BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


which includes a new pair of steel stamp tongs. Lakeview 
offers: Bulgaria; small albun:: Derforation gauge; 

illustrated price list; oat of 105 different stamps from 
Argentine; British ulana; Newfoundland; Africa: 
Dutch Indies; ete. a, last but not least, a of 
" big 


bright new shiny steel stamp tongs. 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Box 106, Sta. F., Teledo, O. 
500 Different Stamps for 25c! 
$10.00 Big Collection of 500 All Different Stamps, 
Cat. . Seenia. . Horsenovina, Crete, Epirus, 
ALUE 


iceland, ganda, Liberia, 
assa, Tabganyika, Wallis and and Futuna, po 
sn! 


policeman 

1,000 different 79c: 15 triangle stam 
sia 60c: 100 Balkan States 85c; 100 Bri 
r} 1 gpa Cols. 50e. All 8 


ists Free 
OMA Stamp CO. 2221 Madison Ave., SAN DIEGO, aah, 


BLACK U.S. POSTAGE GIVEN AWAY With Each 
ORDER. PIONEER STAMP ALBUM with 500 
itustrations, 150 different stamps from 40 
qountrt ies, Syria, Lebanon, Hens, Liberia, 
New French Colonies, British 
Cc Satenten, South Africa, Australia; 500 hing: 
Fr, ee is Ree illustrated Catalogue, All for "Ibe. 
r BIG Commission to Agents for the BEST 
Approval Sheets of stamps. Write for Sample 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept BO, 620 Olive St., St. Louis, Me. 
BOY’S BEST BARGAIN 
50 ALL DIFFERENT FINE STAMPS from Angola, Azores, 
Cape Verde, Cameroons, Congo, Gabon, M: , Sene- 
gal, Somali, Sudan, Togo, Ubangi, etc., to introduce ap 
provals, ONLY 7c. 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, 








nee 








All different stamps (cat. over $6.00); 300 hinges: 6 approval sieste 
duplicate stamp album; perforation mn eause; millimeter scale 
ruler to approval applican’ ie on for 

EDGEWOOD STAMP CO. 
Pent. R. Milford. Conr. 


Goo L 
STAMPS &I1c 





Box 341, Clarkdale, Arizona 





Stamps Free 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. 


All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15sc. List 
of 1,500 stamps at Ic 
each. 50 percent approv- 
als sent with each order. 

TOLEDO, O. 


100 





to applicants for Popular Net A 
826 Teutonia Ave. 


— 


100 °stames 


FREE 


Fe ween 

Milwaukee, Wis 

100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 

to —— for Universal Ap- 

proval. Postage 2c. 

BADGER STAMP CO. e 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CHRISTENSEN STA 





January 


ST. LOUIS, MO. i 


300-300-300 











variet: 
Box 2 


Magn 
tant I 
plete \ 
cats alo 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepled 





unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 

report any unsatisfactory service. 

| er = CENT SETS Azores 10 diff., Crete 8 
Guadeloupe 10 diff., Hejaz 3 diff., Ireland 10 


diff, Jamaica 15 diff., Montenegro 10 diff., Venezuela 
20 diff., Palestine 10 diff. Reunion 10 diff., Tunis 15 diff. 
\. Send = rice lists of 5c, 10c, 15¢c and 
100 v: var. ae 1,000 var. $3.10, 
3,000 var. $9.00, 000 var. $20 

U. S. or FOREIGN Stamps on a at 50% dis- 
count contain many unusual stamps. 

U. S. and FOREIGN want lists filled from a stock of 
40,000 varieties for those sending satisfactory references, 


OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 
333 Washingtcn Street - Boston, Mass. 


ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 
Egypt_ (sphinx); Malay (tiger); Tunis (arab); Turkey 
(sacred mosque); Belgium (battle between angel and “‘old 
horns’); Congo (head-hunter)—All these mysterious and 
remarkable stamps contained in our Famous Phantom 
Packet! 55 fine varieties (to approval  - —~ ame only) 
for eight cents. Nothing like it, order at once 
PACIFIC STAMP CoO., Box 138, aa. Montana 
Extra! Send us, with your order for the Phantom Packet at 8c, the 
—- of three of aa my who p. Bi: stamps: and we will ive 

ou, free of charg: arce set of 11 dif. Albania — bandit 


Sopply limited, “write ‘immediately! 
? 
prone og stamp; set German 
with ipro-wans value 

forty million dollars (interesting). perforation gauge, 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet g 
stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, etc. 
Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! (Nice 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


Boys! Here is something different 


For each 10¢ purchase from our net approval sheets, we 
will issue a coupon. These coupons may be exchanged 
for Packets, 4 Albums and Supplies, varying in value from 
0c to 








sss Outfit—only 12¢c! Fine 





rite at once for a selection on approval and get our 
list of free premiums. 


FENWAY STAMP co. 
Dept. B, 161 M s Ave., B , Mass. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting won 
derful seeming © scenes. Included are: igium (Satan with piteb- 
fork) ; (chariot and flying horses); Chile (battle scene); 
Eayot cephiox and p ramids); J oelavia (nude slave breaking chain): 
New foundland 3: a aley, noes tiger); 

Lege ae of Aft yt then hts ; and others. To appro- 


‘eat tke ‘wi 
PiKeS. PEAK ‘SiAMP 60. Box wie “egies eat Sone, Colo, 
RTANT: — a tri- 


ou act right now, we vs Be inel 
ae stamp, SF ee na e, and a smal 


Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet’ 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 











‘Algouites Hyderabad North Borneo Tan 

Antioquia Iceland ages hae 
Cope id, Uganda PechamensToe® banal 

rus ‘enya ‘01 

Fu: Islands Lebanon Siam Wali Fo Fatene 
rege ae. we Sierra Leone 
Get t ‘ul ‘ket of ‘‘freak itries’’ 4, ry A yeur 
fiends envious! Price « only Ive to ‘approval applicants St 

rite 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 


BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smailest republic 
on earth: 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
ous pocket Stock book ine which to keep your duplicates! The 
$ outfit fy for only 8 cents to io ape cants for my 
Seaxe Quic rvice Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


PAUL REVERE PATRIOTIC PACKET 


Consists of 50 different U. S. Stamps from 1879 to 1920. 

Contains Special Delivery, Parcel Post, Commemor- 

atives, etc. No envelopes, telegraph or objectionable 

varieties. Price only 20 cents to approval applicants. 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 

Box 24, Back Bay Station, Boston, Mass. 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Album and Philatelic supplice, all for 2c postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps 


Dozens of unusued and hard to get. Catalogs very 














highly. Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 
References please. 
EARL M. HUGHES, _ 313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from tee including Africa, Asia, Au- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andour pamphlet, which tells you “How to make your collection 








of stamps ——, For only 16 cents—A BIG — 
ity Stamp & Coin Compa 
Room 3 604 Race St., Gadanel, o. 
10 UNUSED COLONIALS 
100 UNPICKED FREE 
50 DIF 
2108 
Biger, 


soni Ly et ery ar j 
LISBUBN & TOWNSEND, London Rd Liverpal ENGLAND 





100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, Cuba, 
AY | ro ot. at A ET ROOMS 
80 dif. 'U. & 25e. "900 Ci 


ie: Fine album for 3500 stamps 
List free. : ions, A) sheets with every order. 
S STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tigers and Forest Gossery. together 
with our illustrated album List. stamp 
catalog 6 of mong different sets and Se Send 2c for 
return pos’ 








EMPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 
2e; 
Abus AJ hold 4 1138 stamps, 
sent 


| 0) )< VARIETIES STAMES ~ FREE 
wth ents a % % Oe sheets 


bet veel 
Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 








PICTURESQUE FRENCH COLONIES 
26 diff. from many for awa! laces. —_ as rg he 
roons. Chad, Guiana, hina, iadagas- 
ae tat uNTAIN CITY STAMP CO, 
P. 0. Box 33S 


STAMPS FREE 


101 different, including Hong-Kong. Postage 2c. Fine 
approvals to adults giving bank, dealer or business refer- 


West Va. 











ences. Lists Free. Stamps Boug 
PAYN STAMP "CO. 
945 Grand Vista Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 





issue lists on each of the twelve varieties 
a different action in which her troops were 
engaged during the late war. From New 
Zealand we have the ‘Victory’ set of 19109. 
Canada, 1908, has a stamp on which are the 
two opposing generals in the battle for Quebec, 
in which Montcalm, striving valiantly under 
great difficulties, was defeated by Wolf. Then 
there are a great many surcharged stamps that 
were made by invading armies—armies of occu- 
tion. No doubt specialists have already 
en at it.” 

“And you might specialize in. stamps of 
industry,” Harry spoke up. “Certainly the 
United States commemoratives are mainly 
devoted to times of peace—fairs—industry— 
historical events like the landing of the Pil- 
grims, the Huguenot-Walloon stamps, Panama- 
Pacific, Alaska-Yukon, Hudson-Fulton, Norse- 
American. England’s only commemoratives 
are.for an Empire Exhibition. Greece and 
Bulgaria have issued special sets in honor of 
men from other countries. It’s a bigger field 
than your old war stamps. If we have to have 
war,'we'll fight, but I’ll say I like peace better.” 

Mr. Binnaman and Bob laughed. When 
Harry grew enthusiastic, there was no stopping 
him. 

“There is a peaceful, friendly letter in 
Mekeel’s Weekly that might interest you.’ 
Mr. Binnaman stepped over to the magazine 
file and returned with a copy of the paper. 
“The Rev. W. G. Iremonger wrote to the Gil- 
bert and Ellice Islands for certain information 
about the cancellations used in the post-offices 
of the various islands in the group. Here is the 
answer from a native Postmaster.” 

“I am very sorry for the postmark stamps 
not much received, but waiting on a little time 
as so be sending forward enclose postmark 
stamp if it’s so can much be best. Should have 
remember of your asked for, and I am trying 
hold at postmark stamp from every mail. 
Please don’t laugh this letter for the English- 
writer to hard to me, so be try to answer your 
kind letter, and don’t remember me in yours. 
Hope on your kindness if I answer with love. 
Give my love to thy wife and to all. 

“The Scribe and Postmaster.” 

“And this was an answer to a straight busi- 
ness letter.” 

“Here’s a new stamp that will be classed 
with the peace issues.” Mr. Binnaman opened 
his stock book and laid before Harry a ten 
grozzy stamp of Poland with a portrait of 
Madame Curie, who, with her husband, Pierre 
Curie, a French physicist, discovered radium. 

Harry expressed himself as entirely satisfied 
to include the portrait of Madame Curie, 
whereupon Mr. Binnaman made him a present 
of the copy. “My donation to the cause of 
peace,” he added. 

Bob asked, “Have you seen the recent New 
Zealands with the portrait of King George in 
naval full-dress uniform, values, twenty-five 
and thirty-five pence?” 

Mr. Binnaman had seen them and thought 
them very poor specimens of art, engraving and 
printing and a pity with such inadequate facili- 
ties New Zealand had not ordered the work 
done elsewhere. He had also seen the two and 
three shillings values in the same design, and 
said these were being overprinted for Niue, 
Rarotonga’and Samoa. 





Get’Em, Mayfield! | 


(Continued from page ol 
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clipped out of the next day’s papers and 
pasted in scrap books or stuck beneath their 
hatbands: 


WILDCATS WERE NOT SO WILD 
Giants Tame Kitties with Ease 
Whole State Stunned by Play of Giants 


“What did I tell you, fellows?” reminded 
Lance, as he and the Faithful Seventeeners 
looked over the news reports on the games, 
“Our beating Komer the way we did has 
forced everybody in the state to take us 
seriously. I'd give a lot to know what Gray- 
ling and a few other towns are thinking right 
now. Imagine how we’d feel hearing about a 
team walloping Komer by a top-heavy score, 
when we’d figured on Komer being one of the 
strongest teams in the state? Don’t tell me 
it doesn’t get under the skin! The papers are 
helping make it soak in, too, by talking about 
the outcome and how good we had to be to 
trim the Wildcats. When the time comes for us 
to take the floor at the state, that little word— 
Giants—is going to mean something big/”’ 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for February) 
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how to make 
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bore’ 


the dimension 


Instructor in W 
cial and Manual Training High 
ark, New Jersey. Mr. Klenke is an authority 
on this subject, and is used to showing boys 
He has made it 
very simple and easy for you—lots of fun with 
worthwhile results. 


Other Features of Book 
LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book also 
shows you how to make strong joints 
with your old mending friend, LePage’s 
Glue; also how to make and use LePage’s 
Gesso—better than putty for filling in 


AGE'S| 


Book Shelf 


THIS remarkable new 28-page book, pub- 
lished last fall, fully illustrated with photo- 
drawings, gives complete eeretions 
—_ any boy can follow for making 
Coat ena, Towel Rack, Back Rest, Spin- 
ning Top, Boy Scout Weather Vane, ‘ool 
Ay . Book top. oe Book 
Shelves, Foot Stool and End 
Each is a easy to oo “Jour follow 
rawings and _ simple 
directions given in the book. You can 
that each article is thoroughly practical. 
were prepared for us by Mr. William W, Klenke, 
working, Central Commer- 
School, New- 


such articles. 


GLUE 


In Bottles and Tiibes \ 


LePage’s Weather Vane 





LePage’s Spinning Top 


Big M ine B i 
, For You and Your Parents 
Boys’ LIFE with— 
Regular Special You 
Price Price Save 
American Magazine and Woman’s Home crap Agee (Both 
MP GUN Ss oe. sos vee cae x BORG $5.50 $4.75 $ = 
— Atlantic Monthly........... Re SS eee ees 6.00 5.75 
co ES eee ee ea 4.00 ~ 3.50 $0 
NNR I Ee ois voc oe hab awie 5.00 4.25 75 
With Christian Herald. . ooaue 4.00 3.00 1.00 
With Christian Herald and d Today's s Housewife. ..... 4.50 3.80 .70 
With Collier’s. ae 4.00 3.50 50 
2 ce ry ee 4.00 3.50 50 
With Etude Music Magazine..................0cceeceeee 4.00 3.50 50 
MEE S50 Chinas. oc kk eS 6 kk 2.25 1.90 35 
We EC OS os oc accaoek oc 4.50 4.00 50 
PON SSO ee a ee ae 5.00 4.75 25 
With Harper’s Bazar. . ee epee eee Bas MET 6.00 5.25 75 
With Junior emma Mules cts... |... sou ole nue 4.50 3.75 Re 
po. . Ee > SE eee SUPERS 3.00 2.75 25 
With McCall’s and Junior Home-Little Folks.............. 5.50 4.75 i 
With McCall’s and Pictorial Review....................0- 4.50 3.85 65 
Aaah MMO 2 Coes G5 oo ines. do's ec o's wn b's 4.00 3.50 50 
With Modern Priscilla and Today’s Housewife............. 4.50 3.85 65 
MAA: SOMME EMI. ooo oincse ald sass cu 6 baw, bo doen 00 3.00 2.60 40 
With Open oe Boys. . 350 $228 1:2 
PRE ETI, = os og cs ok cos. ds ce Sov enacnone oe 4.50 3.75 75 
MTU BOOM NIUE 50. = os es.s ccc, c cco bclancewosacsec . RO) 8D P| 
With Pictorial Review and aed e Fiousswife. ..)....5.5.. 64 4.00 3.50 -50 
With People’s Home — sekds Bo cig ees tlre Sins Bieler td 2.50 2.20 30 
Wee re ee 55. ss Sta 53 LIES... Leases ee 4.50 4.25 25 
pS oS eee eens penn ty 6.00 5.25 ae 
With Review of Reviews...... 0.2.2.0... 00.00. ceeeeeeees 6.00 4.75 1.25 
With Scientific American..... 2.0.0.0 ......ccccecceceeces 6.00 5.50 50 
I os, 66.0300 0 4:0 0:4 Ss0l0d. csc anee Ratawidiroare 6.00 5.25 75 
Sy ine ores re Eos bhi iS bias «hE hited bbl a $b PER 6.00 5.25 75 
MS gos 6.556 os 34 sco bambaedddaecwaaa 4.50 4.00 50 
With Sunset. . 4.50 3.75 75 
With Today’s 1 OLN Satake artoodet r= 2.50 2.25 25 
With Woman’s Home Companion. SARGEE RENN Al gctoatl fecrt s girs 3.00 2.75 oh? 
With World’s Work. . ; ses Fis mew ecetrciaae Same 6.00 5.25 beg 
With Youth’s Companion. bas de daha a bine oon bee beeen 4.00 3.75 25 
START THE NEW YEAR WITH GOOD READING! 
Send your order and remittance to Box E 
BOYS’ LIFE, 7S" 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
PR Brien omen 
LePage’s Hanging LePage’s Towel Rack 


Boys ! You Can Make These Yourself 
LePage’s New Boys’ Work Shop Book shows you how 


cracks; makes your craftsmanship better; helps 
Last section of 
shows how to make interesting and entertain- 


decorate finished articles. 


Tie Rack,. ing cardboard toys. 


and toys. 
the nice thin; 


Tinted 
sure 
They 


you can make. 


cents in coin or stamps. 
copy of LePage’s new Boys’ 
Work Shop Book will be sent 


you at once, Postaj — Ad- 
dress: LeP; Cra t League, 
Dept. dha, Civeneante. Mass. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
om me ser GEE aes ereeE 
LEPaGE’s Crarr LEAGUE 
Dept. SS-3, Gloucester, Mass. 


or stamps) in 


Work Shop Book. Please send a copy to: 


Street 





Send 10 cents for This NEW 
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ing maniac of me. You fellows stay here and 
I'll do the Noah’s dove act and come back and 
tell you.” 

“Not much, you won’t!” Darby objected. 
“Tf you go, we'll all go,” and he opened the 
little door in the bulkhead and switched the 
flashlight on. 

Entering the drift of which the discovery 
tunnel was a branch, they went cautiously, 
expecting to find gas as they advanced. But 
contrary to their expectations, they found the 
air quite good save for the stale smell of wood- 
smoke, an indication that the big blast had 
blown most of its gas outward into the open 
air. 

“Something’s happened, sure enough!” 
Darby exclaimed, as they made their way down 
the main tunnel toward the mine mouth, and 
his voice sounded as if he were talking into a 
tightly closed tank. Then he sent the beam 
of the flashlight on ahead and they saw what 
the happening was. The earthquake blast had 
done its appointed work thoroughly. Where 
the mine portal had been there was now a huge 
dike of earth and broken rock, blocking the 
tunnel as completely and solidly as if a land- 
slide had shut down upon it. 

Win was the first to speak. 

“Your little idea hatched out a good, big 
egg, Henny,” he said soberly. ‘We've shut 
those fellows out, safely enough; and, by the 
same token, we’ve shut ourselves in—until 
some good fairy comes along with a steam 
shovel.” 

“Listen!” said Darby. Far away, so far 
that it seemed as if it might be on the other 
side of a mountain, they could hear the faint 
click and rattle of picks and shovels. “They 
are working the Chinamen and digging in,” 
he went on. “It is only a question of time 
until they get to us, after all.” He held the 
beam of the light upon his watch. “It’s only 
eleven o’clock—and you say the sheriff’s posse 
can’t get here before morning. They’ve got 
six or seven hours in which to dig—and plenty 


things a little, after all.” 

Win squatted on his heels with his back to 
the tunnel wall. ‘“‘We may be mighty glad 
that I left that rope hanging in the air shaft 
before we’re through with this,” he offered, 
and as he said this, Darby started, as he had 
once before. 

“T keep forgetting that rope,” he said. 
“They can slip down there one at a time and 
stalk us before we know it—if they’re not 
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already doing it!” 

At that, all three of them started on a run 
for the foot ot the airshaft. When they reached 
it they found no enemies, but they discovered 
something that was almost as dismaying. 
The rope was gone! 

‘“What does that mean?” Henry asked in a 
half whisper. 

“Two things,” Win replied tersely. “One 
is that they are bashful about using the rope 
themselves—knowing that we are armed and 
probably looking for them; and the other thing 
is that they don’t mean to give us a chance to 
use it. We may as well go back. We are in 
this dungeon to stay until these high-binders— 
or somebody else—digs us out. That’s as 
plain as the nose on your face.” 

Of the three, it was Win, and not Henry 








Mansur, who came the nearest to having an 
attack of what he called “the willies” at the 
prospect before them; of waiting, inactive 
and helpless, hour by hour, to find out who 
would win in the race that was now on—be- 
tween the diggers at the landslide and the 
sheriff and his posse presumably hurrying 
westward to the rescue. If the sheriff and his 
men should come in time, they would be saved; 
but if not. ... With the landslide dug away, 
the white men would drive the Chinese in 
ahead of them—an innocent human breast- 
work that nobody with a heart in him could 
shoot at ... andthen. .. .” 

Along toward morning the “death watch,” 
as Darby, with grim humor, had named it— 
the watch and the helpless inaction—proved 
too much for Win and Henry, and they both 
slept, leaving Darby alone and wakeful to 
maintain the useless vigil. As he sat in the 
darkness with his back to the tunnel wall and 


‘his hands locked over his drawn-up knees, his 


eyes smarted and burned and his throat was 
dry and parched with thirst. The diggers 
were very near now; he could hear their mutter- 
ings and the savage oaths with which their 
masters drove them on. It wouldn’t be 
long. Darby picked up one of the rifles, know- 
ing very well that when the rush should 
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of men to do the work. We’ve only postponed - 


come he couldn’t use it against the lot of help- 
less coolies who would be in the forefront of 
the charge. 

He was laying the weapon aside again when, 
at the top of the dike, a pick head broke 
through and a little sliding cataract of earth 
and broken stone rattled down inside of the 
tunnel. Darby turned and shook his weary 
companions awake. 

“It’s time to take to the last ditch,” he said 
in low tones. “It’s daybreak, and they’ll have 
us ina minute or two more if we stay here.” 

As a last resort they had planned to gain a 
little more time by retreating to the discovery 
tunnel and holding it as long as they could. 
But they were scarcely afoot before the sounds 
of a new and fiercer tumult came hurtling in 
over the top of the breached barricade; a 
trampling of horses, savage yells, a few shots 
fired and, above all and louder than all, the 
shrill chatterings of the terrified Chinese. 
Win dashed his cap to the ground and yelled 
in sheer sympathy. 

“The posse!” he whooped. “The sheriff’s 
here, and he’ll get every last man of them!” 

But Darby was made of soberer stuff. 

“We all ought to be down on our knees 
thanking God,” he said, and his voice was 
shaking almost as bad as Henry’s ever did. 
“Ten minutes more and it would have been 
too late to do us any good.” 

A couple of hours after the tumult at the 
mine mouth had subsided and the three of 
them had crawled out to daylight to shake 
hands with the big, burly sheriff who was herd- 
ing his prisoners on the dump head, the Chinese 
were gathered around their rice kettle in the 
cabin clearing, eating their one-piece breakfast 
as only men who have been toiling the night 
through can eat. 

Tethered horses, a half-score of them, were 
nibbling the grass in front of the commissary, 
and three of their late riders were guarding five 
handcuffed white men sitting with their backs 
to trees. Inside, before the commissary fire- 
place, two members of the sheriff’s posse were 
cooking breakfast over the coals; and at the 
doorstep Win and Henry were talking with the 
big, bearded man who was the chief peace 
officer of the county. 

“You young fellows sure had your nerve 
with you,” the big man was saying, “to buck 
up to this outfit with only one gun—till you 
stole another. Where’s your pardner?—the 
sandy-haired fellow whose daddy put his money 
into the ‘Little Janet?’” 

Win was just about to reply that he didn’t 
know where Darby had gone, when Darby 
himself came around the corner of the building 
with a little black book in his hand. 

“Here is that diary—Abner Hubbell’s— 
that I was telling you about, Mr. Garner,” 
he said, handing the book over. “I’ve just 
been up along the trail we took yesterday 
when those fellows set the dogs after us, and 
I found it just where it had dropped out of my 
pocket.” 

“That’s good,” said the sheriff, pocketing 
the diary. “Don’t know as we’d have needed 
it to give these bad actors what’s a-comin’ to 
"em, but every little helps. Now then, what 
you goin’ to do about the mine? Want I should 
leave a couple of good men here to look after 
it till you can write to your daddy?” 

“‘That is exactly what I was going to ask you 
to do, if you could,” said Darby gratefully. 
“‘T don’t know whether Abner Hubbell left any 
heirs or not, but anyway, I’m sure father will 
want to come out here to see about what is to 
be done with the property.” 

The sheriff nodded. ‘I reckoned that’d 
be the way of it. Now another thing: what 
do you want us to do with that body that’s 
layin’ back there in the mine?” 

Darby looked away. ‘I don’t know,” he 
said slowly. “If there were any way to get it 
to Cody and ship it back to Minnesota... . 
you see, his wife and daughter are buried 
there, and—if he could know anything about it, 
I think he would like to be buried beside them. 
But, of course, that wouldn’t be possible.” 

“Sure it would,” said the sheriff heartily. 
“Ain’t we got a couple of wagons and horses 
here? Everybody in Cody knew old Abner— 
and thought a heap of him, too. Call it done, 
and that’s that. Now one more thing: where 
are you fellows goin’ to be when court sets to 
try these highbinders next October?” 

Win laughed. ‘We'll be in college about 
two thousand miles from here, if nothing 
happens worse than has already happened.” 

wall, then, what are you goin’ to do right 
now? 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Win looked at Darby and Darby looked at 
Win, and they both looked at Henry. It was 
Win who spoke. 

“Day before yesterday we set out to fly over 
to the Yellowstone in the Gray Goose—that’s 
my airplane. That was Tuesday, and to-day’s 
Thursday. Darb, you said your ranch boss 
wouldn’t be needing you again until the last 
of the week, didn’t you?” 

Darby nodded, and Win turned again to the 
sheriff. 

“As I was saying, we started to have a 
look-in at the Park, and we got blown out of 
our course and into the canyon. My plane is 
up yonder at the top of the cliff, and now that 
our job’s done here, I guess we might as well 
go on and have that look-in. What do you 
say, Darb?—and you, Henny? We can wire 
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your folks and mine from Fort Yellowstone or 
Gardiner.” 

There was no dissenting vote, and the big 
sheriff’s laugh rumbled like mimic thunder. 

“You'll just go on and finish your picnic 
the same as if nothing had happened, will you?” 
he chuckled. ‘Well, you young fellows that 
are just comin’ on are a heap too much for me; 
that’s all I can say. I reckon you can’t be out 
here in October for the trial—not handy—so if 
you'll just light down at Cody on your way out 
of the Park, youcan give your depositions before 
a notary, of what you found and what happened 
afterward. Now let’s go inside and argue with 
some o’ that bacon and corn bread Jolly and 
Shorty ’re dishin’ up. After hittin’ the trail all 
night, I’m hungry enough to eat boiled dog.” 

THE Enp 
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| The Mutiny of the Flying Spray 
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As the dawn came on, Captain Peabody 
stood for a long time lost in contemplation of 
the tall, leaning spires of canvas. He was 
studying the trim of the sails. 

Mr. MacDonald had her under royals, but 
this did not satisfy, and soon skysails and 
stay-sails were being shaken out. 

Crew and clipper alike seemed to respond in 
some psychic manner to the new presence on 
the poop. Bluster and loud-mouthed ranting 
strangely disappeared. Everything was calm 
as a New England town on Sabbath morning, 
and yet there was terrific potency behind that 
calm. 

Throughout the rest of my trick, the 
Captain kept up his ceaseless promenade upon 
the weather side. 

In spite of absorption at the wheel, as the 
light increased, I caught furtive glimpses of 
the skipper’s face, grim and inscrutable, a 
face to set one wondering as to the secrets that 
were locked up behind. 

Hell Fire MacDonald and all the rest of 
this ship’s company were interesting, but here 
was some one different from themall . . . I felt 
that I might be able to size up the rest, but 
here was a man to keep one baffled. 

Where had he been throughout these days? 

Why his appearance at this moment? 

What was occupying him so intently? 

These were a few of the questions that 
harassed me. As the Captain moved up and 
down, he seemed to grow entirely oblivious to 
all else. A rapt look came into his face, and in 
flashing glimpses I saw his lips moving as 
though in prayer. 

Then something happened that caused me 
to doubt the prayer. One-Thumbed Jerry, 
coming to relieve the wheel, slouched up the 
‘weather side, the side sacred to the Captain. 

The rapt and pious look suddenly gave way 
to a hard almost brutal expression. Nothing 
daunted, the packet rat came slouching along 
with bold effrontery. 

“What are you doing coming up on this 
side?” 

“Your side’s good enough fer me.” 

“Really!” 

What happened next was almost too quick 
to follow. One-Thumbed Jerry was treated 
to a come-hither, and then with a perfect cart- 
wheel swing he clawed the vacant air, and 
landed with a tonic thud on the lower deck. 

Down there in an abject heap, he showed 
an inclination to remain quiescent, until Hell 
Fire MacDonald arrived with the toe of his 
boot, at which he lost no time in coming up on 
the proper side, and relieving me. 

Steering a ship is a wonderful test for the 
shams that go down to the sea. As I started 
forward, I heard Captain Peabody admonish- 
ing: 

“Keep her up! 

““Don’t snatch her so! 

“Can’t you keep her up to that? 

“Yes, on that. It won’t bite you. 

“You’ve run her right across, don’t you 
understand anything? 

“There, she’s off again!” 

Finally, in disgust, the Captain ordered him 

away from the wheel, and I was summoned 
back to take his place. 
_ The packet rat left the quarter with an 
insolent leer, which seemed to pass unnoticed. 
He was proceeding toward the foc’s’le, expect- 
ing to gain a watch in his bunk through in- 
efficiency, when the quiet voice of the Captain 
pronounced his sentence, and under Hell Fire 
MacDonald, he agonized for the rest of the 
day, aloft with sandstone and canvas, polish- 
ing the yards, about the most exacting job 
imaginable on an empty stomach in the blazing 
sun. 
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_ Spray made her southing, with a dominant 


| 

At supper time, after One-Thumbed ae, 
had spent twelve hours on his cruel perch, | 
Mr. Duggan came to intercede in his behalf. 

I was coiling down the mizzen braces, at 
the time and overheard the third mate ex- | 
claim: . 

““Beggin’ yer pardon, Captain, but I was | 
just wonderin’ if ye’d forgotten about that | 
poor beggar what’s been aloft on the main 
since sunrise this mornin’?” 

“What of it?” 

“Well, sir, it’s a long time since he’s had 
any food.” 

“How dare you start advising me!” 

“T only meant—” Duggan started to 
wheedle. 

“Never mind what you meant. There’s one 
Captain aboard this clipper, one only. If you 
don’t know your place, I'll soon show you. 
Go to your room, and remain under arrest 
until further orders.” 

“But, sir : 

“Not one more word, go to your room.” 

With the attitude of a whipped cur, Duggan 
slunk off the quarter-deck and disappeared. 

Shortly after, I had to go below. When I 
came out again at the beginning of the night | 
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watch, One-Thumbed Jerry had at last been 
relieved from his gruelling punishment aloft. 
The wretch could hardly drag one leg after 
another when he came down. But there was 
no respite for him, and he had to stqgnd his 
watch with the rest. 

Never had I seen such a villainous expres- | 
sion as that with which the chastised packet | 
rat glared up at the figure of the Captain, | 
pacing up and down on the poop. 

Standing close beside One-Thumbed Jerry, 
I noticed that his knife, against regulations, 
had been freshly pointed. It required no 
stretch of the imagination to fancy the reason | 
for that point. 

Before the Captain’s appearance, it had | 
been the custom of the mate to shorten canvas, | 
and snug down for the night. The old man | 
would hear of no such thing. He was the | 
kind that kept his vessel driving night and | 
day. If anything, he carried on even more 
desperately under darkness. 

During the night, whenever I came on deck, 
the Captain was always there, maintaining a 
sleepless vigil, pacing up and down, restless 
and alert, losing no slightest chance to drive 
his command to the utmost. 

On the following morning, Duggan had been 
released from his arrest, and strangely and 
suddenly, the Captain had again disappeared. 





ss HERE was the Captain?” 
“What could have become of him?” 
“Was it grog, or was it foul play?” 
These and a thousand other questions 
occupied us in dog watches, while the Flying 





figure missing from her poop. 

After having made himself felt so potently, | 
the Captain’s absence was more than ever a | 
mystery. But, no matter what untoward | 
circumstance might arise, nothing was suf- | 
fered to hold the clipper from her course. | 
Twenty-five days after leaving Sandy Hook, | 
we were on the Equator. Then, after the | 
usual rollings in the Doldrums, we picked up 
the South East Trades and set a fast pace for 
the Horn. 

And still no Captain! 

One afternoon, when we had almost come | 
to regard the old man as missing, Duggan | 
came to me, in a conciliatory manner, observ- | 


ing: 
“The Skipper wants to sce you aft in the 
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cabin.” 
The message itself was surprising, but the , 
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tone of the third mate was even more surpris- 
ing. This was the first civil word that Duggan 
had addressed to me, since the night when he 
unexpectedly kicked me into the midship 
house. 

Straightening out my clothes, as present- 
ably as possible, I came aft and reported to 
Billy Oliver, the negro steward, the one indi- 
vidual who held the Captain’s secret. 

Knowing that my father was the owner of 
the Flying Spray, this gray-haired darkey gave 
me a certain deference. He spoke with scant 
trace of negro accent. 

““Howdo, Master Curtis. Me an’ the 
Cappen was hearin’ about you from Mistah 
MacDonald. We heard fine things, and so 
the Cappen wants to talk to you.” 

“T’ll be glad to see him,” I answered. 

Here the negro’s voice took on a warning 
note. “But I'll tell ye, Master Curtis, ye 
don’t want to talk much. Go softly, and don’t 
excite him.” 

“Why’s that?” 

Billy looked around, and after chasing out 
the mess boy and shutting the cabin door, he 
said with an air of great secretiveness. 

“The trouble is, Master Curtis, the Cappen’s 
got an attack of what they calls angina 

toris.” 
eT never heard of that.” 

“Well, it’s bad, trouble with the heart. He 
had it just after we sailed, was better for a 
day, then got another attack, that’s kept him 
in his bunk ever since.” 

“But, why don’t you want anyone to know 
about it?” 

Here the darkey’s eyes suddenly grew big 
with apprehension. 

“Ah, the trouble is, Master Curtis, we got 
a terrible crew shipped afore the mast for this 
voyage. Them Bloody Forties is the worst 
crowd 0’ jail birds that was ever herded into 
a fo’c’sle. 

“Me an’ Cappen Peabody is about the only 
persons in the world they’re scared of. We’ve 
had some of ’em under us on a Western Ocean 
Packet. We can keep ’em where they belong. 
But if they ever knowed that me an the Cappen 
wasn’t aft here, it’ud be God help the ship!” 

I could not help feeling amused at the way 
in which Billy Oliver said, ‘‘Me an’ the 
Cappen,” but was later to learn that this old 
darkey was far more than a common steward. 

While we were still conversing in whispers, 
I heard a voice from an inner stateroom. 

“All right, William.” 

Sick or well, there was no mistaking that 
note of command, and without further delay, 
I was ushered into the Captain’s presence. 


E WAS lying propped up with pillows. 

Except for an occasional spasm, there was 

no evidence of weakness, his voice was firm 

and strong, his eye as keen as ever. An open 

Bible and a pair of loaded pistols lay together 
on the stand beside him. 


“‘Experience alone will never make a com- 

mander of men. I tell you the toughest crews 
would sooner follow an_ eighteen-year-old 
schoolboy, like yourself, than a‘forty-year-old 
shellback, who, in spite of experience, pos- 
sesses no moral excellence. 
» “Quality counts, even in the roughest 
places. They can leave the Jack’s-as-good-as- 
his-master stuff on dry land. There’s no room 
for this equalitarian nonsense outside the 
three-mile limit. At sea, one man is captain, 
one man only. 

“You may inquire why I seem to be preach- 
ing to you. Well, some day you'll be on the 
quarter-deck. The mate is teaching you 
navigation and ship-handling, but all that 
fails if one cannot handle men. 

“Never ask to have something done that 
you wouldn’t dare attempt yourself. 

“Be sparing in orders. But once you have 
given an order, die in your tracks rather than 
see it disobeyed. 

“And, finally, remember, the art of com- 
mand starts with the man who commands 
himself.” 


ELOW the line, we found the trade wind 

days of tranquil, sheer delight, days of 
blue’ sky, of blue sea, of fleecy clouds, of fair 
winds blowing. 

As we surged steadily southward, it was my 
delight to stand to the wheel barefoot in singlet 
and dungarees, watching the flying fish in a 
sea of summer sunshine. These were the days 
of golden haze, of far horizons. 

With the Trades holding steady and strong, 
whole watches would pass without a tack or 
sheet being lifted. 

In these halcyon latitudes, all the air-castles 
and visions of California gold came back with 
old allure. One could not help dreaming in 
the kiss of the Trades below the line. 

At nightfall, when Tug and I came together 
for dog-watch yarning, we set ourselves to 
painting wondrous pictures of our Eldorado, 
we were again the Argonauts. 

One morning, we passed South Trinidad, an 
Island far off the Brazilian coast, the first 
land since Sandy Hook sank down astern. We 
passed close by this romantic spot in the 
South Atlantic, and I found myself gazing 
open mouthed at its cloudy mountains, at its 
thunderous fringe of surf. 

As the days passed, imperceptibly the 
weather changed. Working southward, mild, 
bland days began to pass. Sleeping under the 
stars was ended, and we were glad to seek 
again the shelter of our bunks. At night, the 
decks took on a chilly feeling. Barefoot days 
were over. 

Off Trinidad, Summer was passing to 
Autumn, while the albatross came as the 
harbinger of wintry nights and stormy seas. 
Soon I was glad to take my trick at the wheel 
in a watch coat, buttoned tight. 


Preparations for the battle of the Horn now 
became ominous indeed. All braces were 
taken from the maindeck pinrails, and geared 
up so as to be worked from the tops of the 
houses. 

Said the mate, “There’s days comin’ when 
it won’t be livable down there in the waist, 
because of bursting seas. We're coming up 
now against the worst there is in all the 
ocean. God help the hooker that leaves any- 
thing to chance around Cape Stiff.” 

Chips was busy preparing weather boards 
for ports and skylights, all hatches were re- 
battened, all the gear was overhauled for 
chafings or weak strands, and life-lines were 
run web-like all over the main deck. These 
lines were stretched between the rigging, 
about seven feet from the deck, so closely 
together that whenever a big sea came aboard, 
a man might have a line to jump for. 

Unlike a human being, a ship wears her old 
clothes for fine days, and puts on her best 
for foul weather. In preparation for this 
foul weather zone, the old sails were taken 
off, and new “number nought” storm canvas 
was bent in its place. 

Mr. MacDonald was busy ceaselessly, 
searching for every possible weak spot, noth- 
ing was left to chance, and in the preparation 
for the battle, all were driven ceaselessly. 

As the Traders petered out, we came into 
the region of squalls and calms, where often 
head winds forced us to tack and tack. 

Sometimes we shifted tacks twelve times in 
a day, a manoeuvre not appreciated by the 
crew, but in spite of the ceaseless labor, I 
hailed the opportunity to perfect myself in 
sail handling. With both watches in keenest 
competition, at the cry of “Main sail haul!” 
it was as gi as an Andover-Exeter game. 

The estuary of the River Plate can produce 
its fair share of wild and boisterous weather, 
fit introducer to the Horn. In this section 
we ran into a “Pampero,” a hot violent wind 
blowing directly from the pampas of South 
America, hence its name. These famous 
storms are not of long duration, but they are 
of terrific intensity, and swoop down upon the 
unsuspecting, like a bolt out of a clear sky. 


HE one which caught us, unprepared, was 

thoroughly typical. It was about six bells 
in the second dog watch. Mr. MacDonald was 
holding forth to me on sailing great circle 
courses, when a sable cloud, black as night, 
suddenly raced up out of the northwest, 
coming at us with tremendous speed. 

Suddenly, the wind began to whistle through 
the shrouds, while up to windward a mass of 
broken water appeared like a foaming moun- 
tain against an ink black sky. 

One glance at that sea and sky was enough. 

“My God, here’s the whole River Plate 
coming down on us!” yelled the mate. 

“Let go your t’gallant halliards,” he shouted. 
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The words were not out of his mouth, before 
the Pampero was upon us. It seemed as 
though the whole world were crashing and 
smashing to atoms. 

I made a rush to let fly the t’gallant halliards, 
and as the yard came down with a run, the sail, 
tugging wildly, was split into ribbons and 
whirled away, like so much gossamer. 

Almost instantaneously, the fore royal broke 
adrift, with a noise of heavy gun-fire. This 
was followed by another and louder roar in 
the bows, and a rattle of hanks, as the look- 
out shouted: 

“Tnner jib’s gone, sir!” 

Things were certainly beginning to look 
desperate, with sails tearing themselves out 
of the bolt ropes in every direction. It seemed 
to me as though everything aloft had started 
to blow adrift. 

“Call all hands!” was the next frantic 
order of the mate, I had never before heard 
such a terrified note in the bucko’s voice. 

Then turning to me, he said: 

“Rouse out Sails and Chips!” These two 
were called only in emergency, and I lost no 
time in summoning them. 

Up at the foc’s’l I could hear the bosun 
sounding his whistle, followed by the long 
drawn cry. 

“*A-1-1 hands on deck, to shorten s-a-i-l!” 

‘All hands on deck” is the ordinary call. 
But the appendage “to shorten sail” per- 
mitted no leisurely dressing. This last was 
quite as insistent as an alarm of fire. 

Men catapulted out from below in bare 
feet, in shirt-tails, some well-nigh naked; it 
was a case of the ship or their lives, and they 
knew it. 

As I dashed aft from the midship house, I 
noticed that Captain Peabody was again upon 
the poop, standing there, calm and masterful, 
against the weather rail. 

At his direction, the starboard watch were 
drawing up the mainsail. While the mate 
eased the sheet, Duggan clawed his way over 
to the tack. 

With the clipper shipping tons of solid 
water, this job of taking in the mainsail was 
ticklish in the extreme for the shivering, half- 
drowned wretches, waist deep in surging 
brine. 

All hartds were hauling away for dear life 
at the spilling lines. The wet and sodden 
canvas banged and bellowed uproariously, 
while the tops of the seas came over the 
weather bulwarks like clouds of driven snow. 

We were heedless of all else except master- 
ing that sail before it was too late, when a 
sharp warning rang out: 

“Look out there, men. Hang on for your 
lives!” 

The Captain’s warning came too late. In 
an instant a boarding sea had swooped us off 
our feet, causing us to lose all control of the 
mainsail which was flapping like the furies. 

With the harnessed mainsail 
suddenly escaped, there came a 
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Steward, I should not have sus- 
pected that he was sick. | 

“Be seated, my lad. The 
steward, who is my doctor, 
won’t let me talk long. But I 
had one or two things weighing 
on my mind, that I felt I ought 
to’ tell you. Do you think 
that you can hold your own 
counsel?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, sometimes I’m afraid 
that I may not live to see the 
end of this voyage. In case 
that anything happens to me, 
you belong to the after-guard. 
Because I fear trouble, I’ve 
singled you out in advance. 

“We've got aboard here a 
crew of blue and white streaked 
crooks, who ought to be break- 
ing rock for life. There is only 
one way that this gang will be ' 
held in subjection, and that is 
by moral force. 

“Tf it ever comes to a clash, 
don’t forget what I have told 
you. One man, with the might 
inside, is worth a whole ship- 
load of blustering _ bullies. 
You'll hear a lot of talk about 
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oe deafening roar as it split from 
top to bottom, and swooped 
away. 

How we ever came out of that 
seething waist, I do not know. 
Twice I was almost overboard, 
and finally, senseless from a 
crack on the head, I was lifted 
out of the swelter and hauled 


up to the poop. 
The clipper, on her beam 
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I thought that she would 
never rise again. But the face 
of Captain Peabody was im- 
perturbable as ever. 

Somewhere MacDonald was 
bellowing loud orders, while 
Duggan vied with him in fran- 
tic noise. But the Captain 





the bucko type, giving ’em hell, 
and that sort of thing. But 
with all respect to the bucko 
gents, they are not the type 
that make good masters. With 
all their roar and bluster, they 
are never more than second 
fiddles. 

“The clipper captains of 
New England are supreme, not 
as bulldozers, but as gentle- 
men of faith and honor. —— 
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| In the meantime, she lay 
RENEWALS dead, like a stricken queen, 


with her lofty yards almost 
plunging into the sea. 

And then, against expecta- 
tion, she started to come up, 
while the voice of Captain Pea- 
body at last sounded: 

“Easy there, easy! Now, 
then, bring her up to the 
wind.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire 
for February) 
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